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ETROIT is one of the old 
this conti 
Hudson foot 
island of Manhattan, and while 
IV. still sat the throne of 
France, the Hurons pointed out the site 
whereon it is builty to Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, as the natural gate 


est cities 


Hendrik 


on 
nent. sefore 
on the 


Henry 


set 


on 


way to ‘‘the vast seas of sweet water,” 
and then was born in the brain of the great 
French navigator the dream of a ‘‘ New 
France,” which should extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and have Quebec 
and Detroit as its eastern and western for 
tresses. 

This dream was inherited by the French 
monarchs; but it was not till ninety years 
later that one of them attempted to make it 
areality. Then Louis XIV. commissioned 
the Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillae, 
who from 1694 to 1699 had been in com 
mand at Mackinaw, to found at Detroit a 
settlement, and erect there a fort to hold 
the region of the Great 
French government. 


Lakes for the 
This was done; and 
Detroit, under the successive reigns of Hen- 


ry 1V., Louis XIII., XIV., and XV., was 
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for nearly sixty years a French town 


a bit of “‘sunny France” hidden away 


in the heart of the western wilderness 
and 


such it might have remained to 


this day had not Wolfe, one dark nicht 


in September 1759, scaiead the heights 
Abra 


" 
vorth Ameri 


ea. The surrender of Detroit soon fol 


ot ) iebee, and on the Plains of 


ham changed the fate of 


lowed the conquest of (ue bee; and then 
it became an English 
head quarters of 
America It so remained 
extreme of Western civ 
11, 
the peace of 1788, it 

was quietly transferred to the United 
States. that Detroit 


had Three times has 


town, and the 


western the British 
power in 
the outpost 


ilization—until July 1796, when 


in pursuance of 
Thus. we see has 
a unique history. 
it changed its nationality, and with each 
change assumed totally different charac 
At first it was French, then 
English, and last of all American, and in 
the present town may be 


Leristics. 


seen a curious 
blending of the traits of these various peo 
ples. The old French habitant and the 
courtly English resident have long slum 
bered in their graves, but the close observer 
will detect that their spirits still walk 
abroad, and perambulate its streets arm in 
arm with the irrepressible Yankee, who 
in his seven-league boots is now striding 
across the continent. Brother Jonathan 
has every where the astonishing energy 
which, in wellnigh a single day, raised 
but 


been held in check by those old worthies, 


Chicago from its ashes: here he has 
who have now and then whispered in his 
ear the fable of the hare and the tortoise 
This accounts for the fact that Detroit is to 
day a curious compound of modern prog 
ress and old-time conservatism—a city of 
vast enterprises, but enterprises based on 
a broad, substantial, and enduring basis. 


fice of the 
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ring day in July, 1701, 
vhen Cadillae, with his little fleet of birch 
irned southwest from Lake 
St. Clair, and entered the broad, clear, 
eautiful river now known as the Detroit 
lad some native of the forest stood then 
pon its banks, he must have been lost in 
‘le of the 
trange flotilla Twenty five birchen 
boats—some measuring six feet wide and 
thirty-five feet long Faudlly decorated 
with Indian symbols, and waving gayly 
the flags of France olided gracefully down 
he stream to the exhilarating sounds of 
the fifeand the drum, and the joyful shout 
that a long journey was over. The boats 
were manned by fifty soldiers in ** bright 
blue coats and white facings”; and carried 
four officers and fifty emigrants, with an 
abundant store of provisions and all the 
tools and utensils needed in the building 
ind settling of a new town in the wilder 
ness Besides, there were on board two 
Roman Catholic priests, for, like all good 
Frenchmen, Cadillac had a tender con 
cern for the souls of his people He in 
tended they should not neglect the mass, 


or forget their pater-noster They had 


come a weary journey of forty nine day S, 
n those frail boats, over rough waves, 
the men bearing them on their shoulders 
on the long portage between the Ottawa 
River and Lake Huron, and it was but 
natural they should rejoice at the end of 
their vovage 

Where the river leaves Lake Huron it 
is more than half a league in width, and 
broken by picturesque islands; but as it 
flows southwestward it contracts into a 
Singie Channel, ana orad tally Hnarrows 
till at about ten miles’ distance it has a 
breadth of only half a mile. This is the 
strait which was to give its name—De- 
roit—to both the river and the city to be 
built upon its northern bank Here, ata 
sudden bend in the stream, the canoes were 
drawn up on the beach, and landing, the 
vovage rs ascended to a level plateau which 
rose by successive terraces to a height of 
wbout hity feet above the bed of the river 
From this elevation they had a view of 
the whole broad water as it flows south 
ward, shut in at first by steep bluffs, but 
then broadening out, dotted with beauti 


ful islands, till at the distanee of about 


twenty miles its clear green current is 
lost in the deep blue waves of Lake Erie. 
The river here is three miles wide, dis- 


charging a greater volume of water than 


any other in the world, excepting only 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence, which re 
ceive its flow. Cadillac was a man of 
broad, forecasting intellect, but it may be 
q 
a prediction that within two hundred years 


uestioned if even he would have credited 


that river, frost-bound as it is nearly fom 
months in the year, would give passage to 
a greater annual tonnage than would enter 
London—the largest seaport in the world 
And yet such is the fact, as shown by the 
maritime tables for the year 1884. 
Cadillac formed a temporary encamp 
ment under the great spreading trees, 
and, within two days, laid the founda 
tion of a church in which to worship God 
after the manner of his fathers. Then he 
staked out the ground for a fort and a 
stockade, and set at work to get the set 
tlers housed before the winter, which he 
knew from experience to be sometimes 
severe in this latitude. The stockade is 
supposed to have included about twenty 
acres. It was located on the first rise of 
eround near the river—in what is now the 
business part of the city—that the guns 
of the fort might command the strait and 
the opposite shore; and was made thus 
roomy to allow each settler space for a 
dwelling inside the pickets, safety being 
the thing to be first thought of by the new 
settlement. The settlers were but a hand 
ful, and they knew themselves surrounded 
by at least forty thousand savages, friendly 
then, but liable at any moment to become 
hostile upon occasion of some real or 
fancied injury. The area within the 
stockade was laid out into lots and streets, 
and surrounded by a lane twelve feet in 
width, to allow the garrison, in the event 
of attack, free access to every part of the 
enclosure. Thus Cadillae was soon in com 
mand of a walled city, built, it is true, of 
rough logs, and not in the latest style of 
European architecture, but reasonably se 
cure, if bravely defended, against attacks 
from such desultory warriors as the Ind 
ians. By means of this fort the French 
secured control of the Great Lakes and the 
fur trade of the Northwest; and here the 
traders and soldiers of that nation con 
cregated, and proclaimed Louis XIV. lord 
paramount of all the vast region that 
stretches away to the setting sun. 
Cadillac landed on the 24th of July, 
and by the close of the following month 
the chapel, the fort, and the dwellings of 
the settlers were erected, and the settle- 
ment had assumed all the order of an es- 
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tablished community Soon after this, 
Madame Cadillac, ho had peen left be 
lind at Quebec, plunged into the wide 


aderness to re 


om her husband It was 
a thousand miles, in a bireh-bark canoe, 
rowed by half-clad Indians or still more 
savage half-breeds, and the route was 
through a dense forest and over great 
seas swept by the September storms: but 
this brave woman undertook the journey 
at 


ended by only a single female com 


panion. When subsequently reminded 
of its hazards and hardships she simply 
said, ‘* A woman who loves her husband 
as she should has no stronger attraction 
than his company, wherever he may be: 
evervthing else should be indifferent to 
her Cadillac has been censured for be 
ing “often involved in troubles caused by 


his rashness and prejudic ‘s,’ but whatever 
may have been his faults, he must have 
possessed noble traits of character to have 
inspired the strong devotion of such a 
Woman 

The adventurous Frenchman had now 
built a capital and assumed the Governor 
ship of a vast territory. His next step 
was to people his settlement, and obtain 
the permanent good-will of the natives of 
the lake region To these ends he resort- 
ed to the novel expedient of settling the 
Indians about him, and encouraging his 
soldiers to marry their young women. In 
this way he hoped to augment his popu 
lation, and attach the aborigines to him 
by ties of kinship. The natives received 
his overtures kindly, and before long four 
different tribes had established settlements 
within cannon-shot of the fort—the Miamis 
and Pottawataniies within half a mile on 
its either side, and the Hurons and Ot- 
tawas on the opposite side of the river, 
near the present town of Windsor. His 


{ 


scheme for intermingling the white and 
red races was equally successful, for the 
Indian maiden soon learned to prefer 
Johnny Crapeau for a husband. He did 
not require her to plant his corn and dig 
his potatoes while he was away upon the 
hunt or lounging idly about the wigwam. 
Too highly eiy ilized for that. he cultivated 
his own beets and cabbages, and arraying 


his dusky mate in gaudy gown and gew- 
gaws, set her over his household to enter 
tain his guests and preside as an in-door 
divinity. The extent to which this in- 
termarrying of the French and Indians 
was carried may be inferred from the fact 
that the account-books of Judge John 


W. Edmonds, who, in 1837, was appoint 
ed by President Jackson to pay the Pot 
tawatamies for their Michigan lands, 
show that fully one-half of that tribe 
bore French names, or were distinctly 
classed as half breeds, The employés ot 
the Hudson Bay Company followed the 
fashion thus set by Cadillac, and the result 
was the numerous people of mixed blood 
who have so recently been in rebellion 
against the Canadian government. But 
the offspring of the Detroit marriages did 
not become half savages. Many of them, 
in the second and third generation, were 
so highly civilized as to hold office, lead in 
society, and found some of the most influ 
ential families in Michigan. 

To enable them to raise agricultural 
products, Cadillac granted the settlers 
land outside the fort, generally in strips 
having a few hundred feet of frontage 
upon the river, and extending back so as 
to form tracts of from thirty to fifty acres. 
He conveyed these lands in actual fee 
and in some instances they were the 
source of large fortunes to the old fam 
ilies; but in every grant Cadillac reserved 
to himself certain rights, which curiously 
illustrate the sort of feudal system which 
he attempted to establish.* He sought to 
reproduce in those uncivilized wilds the 
system then existing where he was born, 
in Haute-Garonne, France—to form there 
a literally new France—and for a time 
he succeeded. But it was the France of 
Louis XIV., and if the system had not 
been annulled by the coming in of the 
English, it would have been swept away 
by the progress of the e 
tury. 


ighteenth cen 


The settlement grew, and many came to 
it during the sixty years of French rule 
that followed, whose names are still borne 
by some of the best families of Detroit 
They brought their wives with them, and 
formed about the commandant a select so 
ciety that gave a tone of cultivation to the 
better part of the white community. They 
were a high-principled, order-loving class, 
and their descendants of to-day compris« 
the conservative element which is so dis 
tinct a feature in Detroit society. But in 
all these years the town was in a nebulous 


* All grain was to be ground at his mill, and lh 
exacted an annual tribute as Grand Seigneur. The 
curious reader will find his system fully detailed in 
The History of Detroit and Michigan, by Silas Farm 
er—a work recently published, which is very full and 
accurate in all that relates to the “ past and present” 
of both the city and State. 
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GROSSE 


state—the nucleus French, the surround 
ing’ element a Gusky barbarism In the 
nature of things there could be no gener 


al and thorough amalgamation of these 


opposite elements, and consequently the 
town could not erystallize into a compact 
ed community. But with the coming in of 
the English a new order of things was in 
augurated. The Pontiac war soon follow 


ed, and that drove the savages from the 
suburbs Then the people became more 
homogene ous, but the French were still an 
important element They still retained 
their own language and religion, and they 
never affiliated cordially with the English, 
though the two nationalities had enough 
in common to make of each other friends 
and neighbors It was no longer an at 
tempt to marry civilization and barbarism, 
but an endeavor to make two white races 


not overmuch in love with one another 


ISLE LIGHT 


dwell peaceably together in one house 
hold 

The Pontiae war was a crisis in the his 
tory of Detroit, and if tradition is to be 
trusted, the town was then saved from 
destruction by one of those romantie in 
cidents that enliven the dull record of 
carnage Which forms so large a portion 
of our Western annals. It was in 1763. 
Pontiac had formed the extensive coali 
tion by which he hoped to drive the 
English back to the east of the Allegha 
nies. Detroit was their western strong 
hold, and that taken, his purpose would 
be half accomplished. The fort here was 
therefore fixed upon for the first attack, 
and the wily savage sought to capture it 


by stratagem. He was well acquainted 
with the works and garrison, for his home 


was in the neighborhood, and he had a 
‘*summer seat” only a few miles away, at 





THE RIVER 


AT NIGHT. 














said to have 





THE CITY OF 


rrosse Isle, now a favorite rural resort for 

letroit people. 
\ bout three o'clock on the afternoon of 
1, 1763, Pontiac made a 


tish commandant, M ijor Her 


sit to the 
iry Glad 
and proposed to him a council at 

e fort, to which he should come with 
me of his principal warriors, to smoke 
e pipe of peace, and brighten the chain 
trie ndship between his people and the 
19 ish. Suspecting no treachery, the 
Knelishman assented, and a date was fixed 
oon for the meeting Before the ap 
inted day arrived, Gladwin was told that 
e Indians were borrowing saws and files 
his blacksmith, and that some of them 

id been observed Ssawlh®g otf the ends ol 
eir rifle barrels. To this, though it was 

i singular circumstance, he gave but little 


thought, until it was explained to him on 
the day preceding the proposed council 


en a beautiful Ojibway maiden, who is 

been enamored of Gladwin, 
ime to his quarters, bringing a pair of 
moccasins she had at his request made 
from an elk-skin he had furnished He 


is much delighted with her beautiful 


vorkmanship, praised it highly, and re 


quested her to make him another pair 


rom the remainder « 


f the peltry She 
hesitated, but after a time took the skin 
ind departed. 

But she did not at once leave the fort. 
She lingered long about the entrance, as 
f uncertain whether to go or stay, until 
ier continued hesitation attracted the at 
tention of the sentry on duty. Who 
snows what struggle was then going on 
n the bosom of this simple child of nature 

what balancing between fidelity to her 
race and love for the pale face chief, 
whose lawful bride could not be an Indian 
maiden? The question of the soldier, why 
she was waiting, brought her to a sudden 
decision. Quickly she turned, and entered 
iValh the quarters of Gladwin. Holding 
out the pelt to him,she said, ‘* I cannot take 
t; I cannot make you the moccasins.” 
‘Why not?” he asked. ‘‘ Why refuse 
ne so small a favor?” 

‘* Because | may not be able to bring 


iem to you,”’ she answered; and then, i 
reply to some further questions, she dis 
closed Pontiae’s meditated treachery. Six 
ty of his bravest warriors had filed off the 
barrels of their rifles so they might 
hidden under their blankets, and thus 
armed they would come to the council 


on the morrow. Ata given signal from 
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) 
Pontiae they vere oO massacre the com 


mandant, and then fall upon and slaugh 


ter the garrison, who, taken unarmed and 


unawares, would be able to make but fee 








ble resistance The knives had been al 
: . . e 
ready sharpened to take the scalps ol the 


Englishmen. 
Pontiac had fought on the side of the 
French during the war which ended three 
years before: but he had since been on 
terms of close amity with the English; 
and, moreover, was, to all appearance, too 
noble a savage to be g ulty of deliberate 


treachery. But the warning of the Indian 






























































xplieit, and only a fool StODS 


i it the sound of danger Gladwin 

yut a siender garrison Of one hunared 

Lt thirty men ind Pontiac had two 

{ H Lrr'ie the sound o 
3 | Theo s were terri yut thie 
mmandant did not shubl his gates upon 
Savages He met them, as Pontiac 
sed, in friend counell but iS 
vared to officiate, in case of treachery 


On the following day—May 9, 1763 
Pont ic came to the fort with SIXtv war 
riors, each having his blanket about him 
Precise ut the ir appointed he entered 

e north gate—about where the First Na 
tional Bank of Detroit is now located 

na it the head Ot his Warriors moved 
along a street lined on both sides with 
glittering ranks of redecoats, while at vari 
ous polnts pol shed brass cannon clower 
ed down upon him \t every corner he 
Sa eroups of fur traders, armed to the 
teeth wd t ery fe \ » conds heard the 


measured tap of a drum, betokening war 

cé preparation Astonished at the un 
expected display, he was at first morose 
nd silent: but after a few moments he 
irned to Gladwin and said, ‘* Why do J 
see so many of my father’s young men 
tandine in the streets with their guns ?’ 
He was told it was a custom of the Eng 
sh at the reception of distinguished 
vests: and then stately and silent, he 
moved on to the ecouncil-house 

Here, his warriors seated in a circle 


about him, he rose, and holding in his 





hand a belt of Wampum that was to have 
ven the fatal signal, he made to Gladwin 
fervid harangue, professing great friend 


ship to the Englisl 


o But he did not give 
the concerted signal, and he finally sat 


down amid the silent astonishment of his 


ns. Then Gladwin approached him, 
ind lifting the corner of his blanket, un 
1 his rifle was ec neealed, charged 

n With his treachery, adding that this 
one breach of faith would be overlooked, 


reance would follow another 





t 


luplicity oragcression The council 
en suddenly broke up, the Indians hasti 
retired, and the Pontiae war followed. 
im pers iaded there is more truth in 

s tradition than in much that has been 
vritten of the ‘‘queenly Pocahontas” 
ind if this were all that is told of the beau 
tiful Ojibway maiden, she might be en 


shrined in history with Naney Ward, the 
prophetess of the Cherokees. But tradi- 
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tion adds that she took to fire-water, and 
one day, when unduly under its influ 
ence, fell into a vat of boiling maple syr 
up, and so perished ingloriously. Alas 
that so much fidelity and loveliness should 
come to an end in a kettle of hot molasses 

Detroit now underwent a fifteen months 
siege, during which Gladwin and his men 
performed feats of genuine heroism. The 
most unfortunate event that occurred 
during its progress was the slaughter of 
Captain Dalzell, who, with a small force, 
had imprudently ventured from the fort 
to attack the Indians He was ambushed 
and massacred by Pontiac near a large 
white-wood-tree, which still stands, not 
far from the centre of the city—the only 
remalhine memorial of those years of 
havoe and bloodshed. If that old tree were 
endowed with the faculty of speech, what 
a tale it might tell of the heroism of the 
men who there, on the outer ramparts, 
gave up their lives for civilization! 

Ten vears of peace now followed, during 
which Detroit grew rapidly in population 
and prosperity. Under British enterprise 
it became the emporium of a vast trade in 
furs, and the wealth that gives leisure 
for cultivation soon brought its best soei 
ety to a condition of refinement which 
rivalled that of the seaboard cities. The 
rough Indian trader was there, searcel y 
more refined than the untutored savage; 
but mingling with him was the cultured 
British officer, and the aristocratic French 
resident who had become rich by trade 
and the growth in value of his landed 
possessions. The extent of the trade in 
furs, considering that it was conducted 
over the lakes eastward altogether in 
birch-bark canoes, was a thing that 
strikes us with astonishment. When the 
English took possession, in 1760, they 
found on storage here furs of the value 
of half a million dollars; and soon the 
trade so increased that as many as two 
hundred thousand beaver-skins were 
shipped in a single year. Crowds of 
Indians, in their brightly painted bark 
canoes, were constantly coming and going 
upon the river, bringing the peltries of 
the deer, the otter, and the beaver, and 
carrying away the numerous articles of 
civilized production which they received 
in exchange; for all trade was _ barter. 
Often these gaudy craft completely lined 
the river bank, and the vicinity of the 
fort soon became the mart of a thriving 
commerce. The canoes were both shop 
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ON LAKE ST, CLAIR 





ind dwelling-house for the aborigines. 
In them, turned bottom up, and slightly 
canted to one side to allow of an easy en 
ance, Whole families lived by day and 
odged by night—the copper-colored brave 
und his dusky mate, with the small pap 
poose strapped toa board upon her back, 
ind an indefinite number of ** little Injun 
vs’ rolling in the sand at her feet, clad 
only in a raiment of bear’s-grease to pro 
tect them from the swarms of insects that 
Here the head of 


tne house displayed his wares 


infested the quarters. 
peltries, 
baskets, brooms, mats, and moccasins—and 


exhibited a keenness at bargaining fully 
jual to that of his more civilized white 
rother. Lovers of the picturesque, no 


oubt, enjoyed this traffie, if not over 
fastidious in the matter of dirt. 

The the Revolution 
Detroit 


of British operations in the West. 


war of 


followed, 
during which became the centre 
No 
one locality in the East was the scene of 
so great activity, or witnessed so much of 
But 
into the details of this period we would 


the horror and barbarity of war. 
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not now enter At this time, 


when she is harassed by foes with- 
out and within, we would speak only 


kindly and lovingly of our great mo 


ther across the water 


she planted 
civilization on this continent, and she 
is destined to carry it around the globe, 
whoever and whatever may attempt 
to stay her progress 


An irresistible 


moral foree, her work is the uplift 


ing of the race, and she will do this 
work unless the world goes backward. 
and 
as we, it 


This is her *‘ manifest destiny’ 
did not see it as 


put 


if she soon 
not her fault, 


was that of 


her king 
The man the British 
Detroit during the 
first half of the war, though born on British 


and his ministers 


kept in command at 


soil, was no true Englishman He was a 


human tiger, delrehting in blood, and let 
ting loose upon the defenceless border set 
tlements the savage knife and tomahaw k, 
till the old council-house was piled high 
But he 
met his Nemesis in George Rogers Clark, 
Mareh 5, 1779, 


was intrenched with a much lar 


with the scalps of hisown kindred 


who came upon him on 


when he 
ver force at Vincennes, and forced him to 


an unconditional surrender Sent into 
Virginia, he was put into irons by Thom 
as Jefferson, and only escaped hanging 


through the interes 


1 of Washington 


SSTO? 
He was finally paroled, but never after 
ward was a factor in the war 
\ better speci 


was Colonel Arent Schuyler De Peyster, 


nen of an English 


man 


who sueceeded Hamilton in command at 


Detroit. He had a difficult task to per- 


form, for the whole French population 
sympathized with the revolted colonies; 


f 
g 
t 
if 
| 
4 
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but he executed it with such tact, discre 


tion, and kindness that he won *‘ golden 


pinions from all sorts of people.” He 


antly harassed by secret foes and 


open enemies—the most powerful among 
the latter being the indefatigable George 
Rogers Clark, the one dream of whose 

fe was the capture of this stronghold 
Failing in this, Clark went to a drunk 


ard’s grave, and so missed a niche in our 
history alongside of John Sevier and 
Isaae She Iby That he failed was OWNS 
altogether to the military skill and untir 
ing vigilance of Colonel De Pey ster. 

De Peyster was a thorough English 
man, though born in New York, and be 
longing to an old Huguenot family. He 
was a man of fine cultivation, and, with 
his accomplished lady rave a high tone 
to the Detroit society of that period Af 


] 


ter the close of the war he settled in Scot 
land, and became the friend of Burns, 
who in 1796 was a private in his regiment 
of Dumfries Volunteers It was to him 


that Burns addressed his ‘‘ Poem on Life” 


M iored colonel, deep I feel 
) ! nt poet’s weal: 
Al! now sma’ heart hae I to speel 
Phe teep Parnassus, 
S ed thus bolus pill 
And potion glasses 


De Pe yster was himself a poet of some 
pretensions, having conducted a rhyming 
correspondence with Burns, and publish 
ed a volume of poems 

Though a far-inland town, Detroit had, 
even then, the manners of the seaboard, 
and its fashions were those of the Lon 
don and Paris of the period—somewhat 
late, however, to allow of a ninety days’ 
sail from Europe, and a two months’ 
paddle up the Mohawk and across Lake 
Eri The ladies wore dresses with long 
skirts and short waists and still shorter 
sleeves, and quite as often veiled their 
faces as their bosoms; while the gentle- 


men went in shovel hats and powdered 


periwigs, W ith silk hose and knee-breeches, 
ornamented with broad buckles. On fes 
tive occasions, which were numerous even 
in the midst of the war, there was no 
end to the display of silk and satin gowns 
and gold-bespangled shoes, and costly 
jewels glittered in the slow and stately 
dance that moved through the richly fur- 
nished drawing-rooms with the solemn 
precision of a funeral. This was among 
the upper classes. The more democratic 
citizen went 





‘In coat, no dainty cloth of France, 
Sedizened with extravagance, 


But shaped of blanket, black or blue 


’ 


Though not unknown the sevarlet hue 
Bound were the cuffs and pocket flap 
With fur sufficient for a cap, 

And on the collar too enough 

To make his wife a stylish muff, 
While moceasins of caribou 

Covered his feet instead of sho 
Gartered about his knees were seen 
Leggings of baize of lively green; 

His blanket wrapper ‘twas polite 

To mentior by the name of white, 

For though through darkening hues it went 
‘Twas only time or accide nt; 

His mighty buck or woollen mittens 
Would hold at least a brace of kittens; 
And when he sought to cut a dash, 

He girt him with a crimson sash, 

And crowned his long and curling 
With spoil of woodchuck, ‘coon, or fox, 
While o’er his shoulders broad the tail 
Streamed like a comet on the gale.’’* 


The town at this time, though a century 
old, contained only about three hundred 
houses, one-half of which are supposed to 
have been within the stockade. A census 
taken July 20, 1782, shows that it had then 
a permanent population of 2190, 178 o 
whom were slaves: but a numbering of 
the people made in 1796 gave it only 500 
This large falling off is to be attributed to 
the withdrawal of the British garrison 
and the exodus of English people which 


occurred with the change of government, 
many of them then leaving to found 
Amherstburg, a village lower down the 
river, in Upper Canada. Some English 
men remained, but the larger portion of 
the citizens were now of French descent, 
speaking the language and clinging to 
the customs of their forefathers. 

Soon afterward a considerable number 
of French immigrants arrived; but no 
settlers from the Eastern States came to 
Detroit till 1805, when afew families fixed 
their abode here; but they do not seem to 
have been accorded a very cordial wel 
come by either the French or English 
residents. The former had sympathized 
with the colonists in their struggle with 
the mother country, but they appear to 
have liked the Yankees best when they 
were at a comfortable distance. Howev 
er, the latter did not thrust themselves 
upon the frontier settlement, being proba 
bly deterred not so much by a natural dif 
fidence of character as by the conviction 
that the place was forever cut off from 
the seaboard by the Falls of Niagara, and 
consequently was no suitable field for 


* Judge James V. Campbell, of Detroit. 
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inkee enterprise. For 
Clinton’s Folly”—as the 
Canal was termed 
d not then so much as 
tered the dreams of its 
at Originator 
Between 1805 and 1825 
n the canal was com 
ed — Detroit seems to 
ive taken a Rip Van Win 
nap, during which it 
tually shrank in vital 
‘oportions. A census ta 
n October 1, 1805, shows 
it it then had 525 heads 
families—equivalent to 
total population of at 
ist 2000, while one taken 
late as 1828 gives it only 
1517. However, the case 
is not exactly one of 
ispended animation. It 
is simply a cessation of 
owth and shrinkage of 
itegument, occasioned by 
vo unfortunate occur 
‘enres—a destructive fire, 
und the infliction upon the 


nost anomalous govern 
ment ever known in this 


In the summer of 1825 
umnon planted at inter 
als along the line of the 
Erie Canal, all the way 
from Albany to Buffalo, 
innounced that Clinton’s 
great work was completed, 
ind the West married to 
the East by a bond that is indissoluble. 
is gates were no sooner opened than a 
tide of emigration set through them west 
ward. Soon all over New England and 
astern New York whole families, and in 
some instances whole hamlets. were on 
the move, and such an exodus followed 
iS hever was seen except when the Israel- 
ites came up out of Egypt, and the Kal 
mucks fled across the steppes of Asia. At 
one time it seemed that rural New Eng 
land would be depopulated. Tts best and 
youngest blood joined in the exodus; and 
to this fact may be traced the high char 
acter and wonderful enterprise of the 
West of to-day. The first wave rested 
for a while in western New York, and 
then the gathering tide swept gradually 
westward along the lakes and the Ohio, 
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FORT STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


and finally, in 18380, it touched the shores of 
Michigan. Then for the first time Detroit 
became in reality an American town. 

In the beginning of 1830 Detroit num 
bered 2222 people; that is, it stood precise 
ly where it was in 1805; and this during a 
quarter of a century when the population 
of the country generally had inereased in 
a ratio altogether unparallele d in history. 


sut now the old town began to feel the 


general impetus. It inereased fourfold 


n the next ten years; and thus it has 
gone on ever since, doubling about every 
decade, till now it numbers, with its sub 
urbs, fully 200,000 souls. 

The acorn bears no sort of re semblance 
to the oak, and yet its great trunk, broad 


leaves, and wide-spreading branches are 
all enclosed in the little bowl which lies 
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EXAMPLES OF DETROIT 


ARCHITECTURE 


at our feet, waiting to be fed by 
the juices of the earth, and in 
vigorated by the sunshine. So 
in the dead-alive old French 
English town we have been 
considering was enfolded the 
great city one sees now, from the 
dome of its City Hall stretch 


ing miles away in stately rows 


of brick and stone, along broad 
shaded avenues which branch 
from a central hub like the 
spokes of some great cart wheel. 
The slow-paced conservatism of 
its old-time residents is still seen 
in the modern city; but it is now 
so wedded to Yankee enterprise 
that we meet here an almost ideal 
community,safe but progressive, 
not engrossed in mere money 
vetting, but cultivating as well 
the social amenities of life, and 
extracting from existence, as it 
passes, a healthful and rational 
enjoyment. In proportion to its 
size, Detroit has a smaller for 
eign population than any city 
in the Union, and as the bulk of 
its people are of Eastern birth 
or extraction, it is to-day more 
truly New England in character 
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an the 


sense 1s it 


cood town of Boston itself. In 
a Western town In 


LSS0O 


e numerical centre of the Union was 
nd to be fifty eight miles west of Cin 
nati With the speed at which popu 
tion Is now travelling westward, Detroit 


| soon be the central city of the coun 


The great fire of 1805 was a present ca- 


nity but a future blessing to Detroit. 
it enabled the town to escape from 
irrow lanes into broad open avenues 


tretching straight as an arrow in all di 





ecLlons. 


Those old dead and rone wor 
hies did not, perhaps, forecast the future; 
it, if they did not, they planned ‘* better 
ian they knew,’ laid out the 


new town on lines that only needed to be 


for they 


lled up and extended to make a future 
ty of 
This will strike any one who ascends to 
City 


ipon the straight, symmetrical streets, 


regular yet picturesque beauty. 


1 


the roof of the Hall and looks down 


crossed every how and then by broad, 


branching avenues. But what will sur 
prise him most will be the great array 
of fine dwellings and palatial public edi 
fices he will see in every direction. On 


none of the latter has so much money been 
squandered as on the Capitol at Albany; 
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but in number and uniform elegance they 


are not equalled by the public bul 
the 


yeneraily to 


dings 


of any city of similar size i Union 


The 


} 
the private awellnges 


same remark apples 


¢ 
Long Vistas Ol 


West Fort Street and Jefferson and Wood 


ward avenues are mere ly rows of private 
palaces, overhung with vreat trees, and 


seated amid that are 


beautiful grounds 
ee 
parks in miniature. Beauty, too, is blend 


ed with use in the business portions of the 


city. Some of the warehouses are supe rb 


structures; and Griswold Street, the finan 
wtf 


advance © , Le 
Street in Boston and Wall Street in New 


cial centre, is as far in 


York as our time is of the 


last cent wy 
This street, beginning at the High School, 
and running to the river, where at the 
dock are moored fleets of vessels, is occu 
pied almost exclusively by lawyers and 
bankers: and this has led a recent writer 


to apply to it the rhyme of Horace Smith 


At the top of the street the attorneys a 

And down at the ottom t barg i | 

Fly, Honesty, fly to some i ( it 

For there’s craft ri ind cra 

If the observer should climb the two 


hundred steps that lead to the cupola of 
the City Hall, he would be nearly as many 


r GRISWOLD STREET 





PRES SHEL 


igh GT Oe PORE Ps 


Ee eee 
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feet from the ground, and looking down 
from this height, he would be lost in won 
der at the extent of the view, and the evi 
dences everywhere apparent of wealth and 
enterprise. Whichever way he might turn, 
he would encounter a striking prospect 
\ broad panorama would be spread out 
below and around him—the wide river, the 
distant lake of St. Clair, the opposite Do 
minion of Canada ind the widely expanded 
city, extending for miles in all directions. 
At his very feet he would behold a vast hive 
of human activity—great throngs surging 
through the spacious streets, hundreds of 
furnaces belching their thick smoke to 
the sky, shrieking trains threading their 
rapid way upon the outskirts, and in the 
distance countless white-winged craft go 
lng and comune on the island dotted riy 
er Figures, it is said, do not lie; nev 
ertheless they seldom vive us as vivid 
ideas as the sight of the eye. And yet we 
may form a vague conception of the com 
meree of Detroit when we are told that 
6000 steam and sailing vessels, manned by 
crews numbering 22,000 men, come and 
go here ina single year; and we may con 
ceive of the wealth of the town if we un 
derstand that the assessed value of its 
real and personal property in 1884 was 
$110,721.955—in other words, an amount 
which, divided equally, would give every 
man, woman, and child within its limits 
the snug sum of 8728 

From this vast height the men below 
dwindle into pigmies, and even the stately 
buildings, which look so imposing when 
viewed from the ground, assume much 
less striking proportions. There is no 
thing like a distant view to strip things 
of their individual magnitude. It is the 
prospect of the eagle when he looks down 
in his lofty flght and thinks upon the 
insignificance of man and all his puny 
belongings But the dome of the Detroit 
City Hall is not as high up as the eagle 
soars, and hence the observer there catches 
none of the lordly bird’s impressions of 
the littleness of human things. On the 
contrary, he is amazed at the evidences he 
everywhere sees of the mighty forces that 
are ever at work in the brain of man, pent 
up in the little globe which he carries 
about under his beaver. He sees these 
forces in the palatial buildings, the 
thronging avenues, the white sails that 
everywhere bespangle the broad, gleam- 
ing river. The very stone structure on 
which he stands—ninety feet front, two 


hundred deep, and two hundred again ti 
the top of its flag-staff—by the patient 
might of man has grown up in two hun 
dred years from the rude log citadel where 
Cadillae housed his men, and Hamilton 
stored his human sealps, bought at so 
much per head, till piled so high that a 
tall man could not reach to their summit 
Other evidences of human enterprise and 
energy lie below, and it may not be amiss 
to give them a few moments’ considera 
tion. 

However, the first and most agreeabl 
things that strike the eye are not the work 
of man, but of nature. These are the nu 
merous small parks that everywhere dot 
the landscape—oases of green in a wide 
waste of brick and stone. One of these, 
and the most beautiful, the Grand Cireus 
is adorned with two fine fountains, and 
located in the very heart of the city. Her 
the tired citizen comes of sultry nights, 
and in the spray-laden air finds refresh 
ing coolness. This park is semicireular, 
and divided into two parts by Woodward 
Avenue, and from it all the principa 
streets radiate. The avenues often inter 
sect the streets at oblique angles, and 
wherever they do are smaller parks, tri 
angular in form, and frequently adorned 
with fountains. The Campus Martius 
can scarcely be called a park, for it is 
paved with stone, and in the midst of the 
ceaseless hum of business. It faces the 
City Hall, and in its centre is the Soldiers’ 
Monument, designed by Randolph Rogers, 
and erected at a cost of sixty thousand 
dollars. The figure of the Indian maiden 
which surmounts it is intended to sym 
bolize the State, and the inscription it 
bears tells that it was ‘‘ Erected by the 
people of Michigan in honor of the mar 
tyrs who fell and the heroes who fought 
in defence of Liberty and Union.” North 
of this monument, and facing the Campus 


Martius, is the Opera-house—an elegant 


stone structure capable of seating two 
thousand persons. Glancing along Wood 
ward Avenue, one block from the City 
Hall, is seen, at the north end of Griswold 
Street, the imposing High School, with, in 
its rear, the valuable museum of the Sei 
entifie Association, which is freely opened 
to the public four days in the week. Just 
beyond, on Gratiot Avenue, is the Public 
Library, a large and substantial building, 
occupying the centre of a square, and con 
taining upward of forty thousand vol 
umes. Beyond, the United States Cus 
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FOUNTAIN 


tom-house, a large and fine building on 
Griswold Street, is the Michigan Central 
Depot, twelve hundred and fifty feet long 
nd one hundred and two wide, with a 
self-supporting iron roof covering a space 


which is but a single room; and near it 


stands a grain-elevator, with a cupola that 


resembles the tower of a cathedral. The 
largest church edifice to be seen is the 
Roman Catholic cathedral; but there are 


)F THE STRAIT. 


GRAND CIRCUS 


many fine specimens of church architee 
ture, one of which is shown in our illustra 
tion of the Fort Street Presbyterian Church. 

No less than fifty 


from 


miles of street r 
the City Hall, and 
thread every portion of the city The 
longest of these is the Fort Wayne line, 
which extends to the large 
which now defends Detroit 
sixty 


ali 


way diverge 


fortification 
The works 


enclose five acres, and there are 
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none more 
Near the 


Which a 


substantial in the country. 


foot are the water 


View is given on 
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ey idence 


page 


Everywhere the observer sees 
of business enterprise and wealth almost 


without limit, and ashe turns away to de 
scend again to the solid earth, it may be 
that he will 


here be no 


exclaim, ‘“‘Surely there can 
) 
But 


would be mistaken. 


poverty should he 


think this, he There 


works, of 


MAGAZINE. 


NANCY MARTIN, 


is great wealth here, but it is not divided 
equally, and here, as elsewhere, are rich 
and poor. ‘**As towns STrOW, bevwars mul 
tiply,” and even in Yankee towns there is 
poverty, and this not for the reason that 


Yankees are idle and thriftless, but becaus« 


there are some evils inseparable from ou 
present civilization which naturally en 


tail want and wretchedness. We must go 


back to barbarism if we would have none 


THE HARPER HOSPITAL. 
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hohunger and thirst, no naked to clothe. 
» sick or aged to relieve, and no prison 
In that 


ess 18 the normal condition, the sick are 


s to visit. happy state naked 
ft to die without the aid of doctors, and 
ie aged are knocked on the head to help 
iem to the hereafter. Detroit has poor, 
ut its people have read the twenty-fifth 
iapter of Matthew. Last year they re 
eved 3569 persons, ata total expenditure of 
327.429 77. It has also sick and aged and 
orphaned young, and for these it has pro 
ided numerous asylums, a Home for the 
riendless, and various other institutions, 


Har 


per Hospital, which owes its existence to 


the most notable among which is the 


DISTANT VIEW OF BELLE ISLE PARK. 


the munificence of a benevolent but ec 
centric gentleman, who twenty-five years 
ago endowed it with his entire worldly 
possessions, on the curious condition that 
the city should pay him during his life an 
annuity of $2000. This, in the course of 
five years, he voluntarily reduced to $600. 
The hospital was to be not only a home 
for the sick, but a school where the youth 
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of the poor should be taucht, fre e of charge, 


the industrial arts. It does this ona large 
seale, and Its whole has been 


WOrmkihe 

most satisfactory 
Within a month 

Mr. Harper’s magnificent 


from the making of 


gift the hos- 


and 
on similar terms, from a Mrs. Martin, 
Martin, w 
in the 
She gave it all her property 


pital received a similar endowment, 


a 


f 


miliarly known as Naney 10 


ible stand 


at the time kept a vecget 
market. 
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alued at the time at $15,000—with the stip 


ulation that a small house should be built 


for her at an expense of 8450, and she be 


lowed an annuity of $600. She is said 


o have been originally a coarse, rough 


Wan Who. on occasions. had 


to ‘“‘ swear like a trooper, 


influences of charity 


soon 


tened her manners. She relinquished 


her stand in the market, beeame more mild 


and womanly, and in 1875 


full odor of sanctity.” The prop 


Vhich these t 


vO persons thus do 


nated is now valued at over $200,000, 
erected 


probably the finest devoted to similar 


and the building upon if is 


ises west of the Hudson. In its re 


ception-room hang the portraits of 
its honored founders, Walter Harpe r 
and Naney Martin 


The most extensive of the city’s 


just outside of the 


} 
parks 1S Situated 


corporate limits, in mid-channel of 


the beautiful river It comprises 


hundred acres—the whole of 


seven 


SHIP-CANAL ON 


died in he 


LAKE ST, CLAIR, 


the island of Belle Isle—and is destined 
to rival the Central Park of New York in 

Seven hundred thou 
sand dollars have already been expended 
and ‘‘the end is not yet.” \ 
distant view of it may be obtained from 


rural magnificence. 
upon. it, 


the Detroit shore, but the visitor will most 
probably take one of the small steamers 
Which are constantly plying up and down 
the river for a nearer inspection, and in 
that case he would no doubt prolong his 


trip as far as Put-in-Bay, where Perry 
defeated the British squadron, and 
paved the way for the recapture of 
Detroit by Harrison and Isaac Shel 
by. Ifthe trip should be on a moon 
lit night, it would be all 
enjoyable. Scattered 
whole of the stream, at in 
tervals of not more than a mile, are 


the more 
through the 


course 


islands ranging in size from one acre 
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» several thousand acres, and altogether 


uine humorist this country has produced, 


ie scenery is excelled in beauty by that excepting only Artemus Ward and Hosea 


no other river, except it may be the St 
uvrence One of the largest islands is 
imed Grosse Isle, on which is the light 

ise shown In the engraving on page 
32 On this island Pontiac had a sum 
er residence, and it is a favorite resort 
for Detroit people in hot weather 

Probably nothing so truthfully reflects 
ie intelligence and moral character of 
v city as its publie journals. The press 
is at once the creator and reflex of public 
ypinion, and a newspaper of high moral 
tone cannot long exist Ina degraded com 
nunity. Judged by its pubhe journals, 
Detroit must therefore be a city of high 
moral and intellectual character. No 

here in the country is there a press of 
creater ability, or one that treats current 
ssues with more calmness and dignity, 
or less of aerimony and_ personality. 
some of the journals are strongly parti 
san; but they conduct their controversies 

th courtesy—handle polished weapons 
ith the skill and address of gentlemen. 
Lhe personal relations of the leading ed 
ors are also said to be of the most friend 
character; and this must be so if an 
necdote current in re gard to two of the 
most prominent of the fraternity be at all 
eracious. One of them, it 1s said, when 
ided with his daily work, sent to his op 
sition neighbor to help him out with 
an editorial, saying to his Irish messen 
ger, somewhat figuratively, ‘** Ask him to 
oblige me with about half a gill of edito 
rial.” The servant repeated the message 
literally, when the opposition editor cool 
ly took from the wall of his sanctum the 
portrait of a certain long-eared quadruped, 
and told the man to present it to his mas 
ter with his compliments. 

‘But it’s not that his honor is axing 
for, sir,” answered the Hibernian. ‘* He 
Ss wanting an editorial, and not a pictur 
of the editor.” 

The principal journals publish the news 
of the world at the same hour that it ap 
pears in the seaboard cities, and some of 
them are extensively circulated. One 
the Free Press—has had the enterprise to 
open a branch office and issue a weekly 
edition in London, where it has attained 
a circulation of 75,000 copies, owing, no 
doubt, very largely to its general charac 


ter, but more especially to the articles of 


C. B. Lewis (better known as ‘‘ M. Quad”), 
who is perhaps the most unique and gen 


OW 


M Quad’ is not a humorous “‘ artist” 


| 1 ¢ 

boss mechanic O manufactures jokes 
as a Carpenter doe ~ pac ne-bDoxXes vith 
aw and yack plane and much exudation 





C, B, LEWIS (°° M. QUAD 
of perspiration He is naturally and 
spontaneously funny Humor gushes 


from him like champagne from an un 
corked bottle, bubbling and effusive, and 


t 


, a 
drenching us, whether we will or not, with 


laughter. And there is wisdom with his 
wit—strong, homely common-sense mix 
ed with a racy, unctuous humor which 
makes his wisdom as grateful to our taste 
as Whale oil is to the palate of an Esqui 
mau. He is not a ‘‘ product of the soil,” 
with a loeal flavor. He is of universal 
relish, as is witnessed by the wide popu 
larity that the Detroit Free Press owes to 
his contributions. 

It is not generally known when or 
where he was born, nor is it a matter of 
much consequence, since his career did 
not begin till he was blown up, some fif 
teen years ago,on an Ohio River steam 
boat. He is, perhaps, the only example 
of a man who has been lifted into fame 
by being tossed a hundred feet into the 
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petty: 
its 
eH, 


THE SOLDIERS 


, and coming down, more dead than 
to tell the story He did this. 
Standing at his printers Case when he 
was so far recovered as to limp about, he 
pul into type Ilow it feels to be blown 
ip, and the whole West burst into laugh 
That laugh made ** M.Quad” famous 


ter 0 
He was then transferred from the com 
posing-room to the editorial de partment, 
and ever since short extracts from the 
Free Press have been copied into every 
journal throughout the country 

About ten years ago he inyented—or 
rather created —*' His Honor,” and ‘ Bi 
jah,” and ** Brother Gardner,” of the 
‘Lime-kiln Club’—characters totally dis 
similar, but each as natural, original, in 
dividual, and ludicrous as any in Amer 
ican literature ‘* His Honor” presides 


over a police court, and makes sage re 


flections upon men and things as they 
* Brother 
Gardner” is a shrewd and quaint gen 


come into his field of view. 


tleman of color, who has all the idioms 
and characteristics of his race, but is not 
a burlesque of our colored fellow-citizens ; 
he handles his own people gently, but 
satirizes the foibles, frailties, and weak 
nesses of the whites inimitably. His say 


MONUMENT 


ings might be termed explosive wisdom 
the reader is sure to imbibe a w ise thought. 
but it is certain to explode within him 
‘*Artemus Ward” created one character 
**M. Quad” has given birth to three, and 
each one has, during a period of ten years 
given delight to millions. 

The man is precisely what we are led to 
expect from his writings. He is by turns 
‘His Honor,” ‘‘ Bijah,” and ‘* Brothe: 
Gardner,” with the dry humor and quaint 
wisdom that is peculiar to each character 

‘If there is an odder man than he in thi 
country,” said a Detroit gentleman to me 
not long ago, ‘‘we would like to hav: 
him sent along with the ecireus.” His 
looks, his manner, even the tones of his 
voice, are peculiar and eccentric. He talks 
as he writes, and always without any 
seeming premeditation. His ‘‘den,” as 
he calls his ‘* sanctum,” in an upper story 
of the Free Press building, is a curiosity 
shop filled with odd mementos and knick 
knacks. Here is a bit of rope that helped 
to hang a murderer, and a pair of shackles 
of the old slave time; there are bullets 
from Gettysburg, powder-flasks from the 
Merrimac, and swords, sabres, muskets, 
and shot and shell from a score of battle 
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ds; while around the walls, side by 
with portraits of Sheridan and Cus 
‘and busts of Grant and Lee, are pic 
es of a dozen of the most noted erimi 
is. But the oddest thing in the room 
islender man of about forty, with close 
opped gray hair, heavy mustache, keen, 
ntent eyes, and an earnest, somewhat ea 
er expression, who sits at an old-fashion 
| table, and looks up with a smile of wel 
me as a Stranger enters his apartment. 
This is ‘*M. Quad,” known among his 
ersonal acquaintance as C. B. Lewis; 
ind he works away at that table eight 
iours in a day, writing, at high pressure, 
hort paragraphs or political leaders, and 
now and then seeking relaxation in a lit 
tle merriment with ** Bijah” and ‘‘ Bro 
ther Gardner,” for his best work is done 
isarelief from the daily drudgery of jour 
nalism., 


The Revisers have not been able to 


amend the text, ‘‘ Woe unto you when 


ill men shall speak well of you,” and if 
t is to be taken literally, ** M. Quad” is 
n a bad way, as all his acquaintance 
inite in saying that he is temperate, so 
ial, domestic, kind-hearted, a lover of 
is friends, and a hater of nobody He is 
ilso, they say, open-handed, and so given 


to charity that, though imposed upon sey 
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en times in a day by fraudulent mendi 
ecancy, he again seven times in a day 
empties his pockets to the pleadings of 
distress. He is also said to be modest, 
and not at all puffed up by the fact that 
he has a weekly audience of a million, 
nearly one-half of whom are matter-of 
fact Englishmen,who take him with their 
beefsteak and ale, as a sure help to a 
healthy digestion. He is spoken of as 
odd and eccentric, and that he may be, 
but I incline to the opinion that this pe 
culiarity is due to the fact that Nature pro 
duced him in one of her genial moods, 
when she would do the world a kindly 
turn by bestowing upon it a gentle soul, 
who should do us good by spreading for 
us a wholesome feast of mingled wit and 
wisdom. 


Considering its past progress—growing 
in fifty years from a town of 2000 people 
to a city of 200,000—it is not difficult to 
predict the future greatness of Detroit. 
It has all the elements of growth and 
stability 
with a spirit of enterprise that is constant 


hereditary caution combined 


ly pressing it onward and upward ; and 
hence it cannot fail in another fifty vears 
to take a front rank among American 


cities 
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ORCHIDS 


BY F. W 


tulip reache¢ its 
Net 


ints has taken such a 


the 


manta 


oe 


in the herlands until now, 


group of IE 
hold on popular faney as the or 


ds of to-day Certainly other plants 
enjoyed some celebrity both in Eng 
ctl, 


} 
hha 


ind and America —c: ferns, roses, 
but orchids 

extent the 
horticultural respectability of our modern 
So highly 


esteemed 


chrysanthemumas, and palms 


represented to a great 


have 
nineteenth-century gardens. 

epiphytes 
1885, an Orchid Con 


tropical 


that on 12th May, 


these 


as held in London, at which 


trade and amateur cultivators met 


gvether to exhibit specimens, and to eon 
the 
lovely 


vital questions anent culture 


of 


rs Botanieally, the orchids belong to 


and nomenclature these flow- 


€ ndo 


t 
Lhe 


petaloid division of the great 
genous group, and have a greater affinity 


With otner com 
From all other flow 
the 


two of their 


the zris than 


t] 


nower 


th any 


mon garden 


total sup 


ers they differ, however, in 


pression of one or of three 


anthers; their pollen for the most part is 


BURBIDGE, F.L.S 


in solid waxy masses; and one of thei 
three inner petals is altered in shape and 
color, and is called the lip, its objeet bi 
ing to attract and guide the visits of in 
sects, Which are, as a rule, necessary to 
fertilize these flowers. The history of or 
chids as popular decorative plants in Eu 
In the last edition 
of Miller's Gardeners’ Dictionary, pub 


lished in 1768, only thirty species of Epi 


rope is a modern one. 


dendra were known in cultivation, and the 


great Chelsea gardener, whom Linngus 
himself praised so highly as a cultivator, 
tells us that ‘‘as the plants cannot by any 
art yet known be cultivated in the ground 
it would be to little purpose to enumer 
ate them; although, could the plants bh 
brought to thrive, many of them produc: 
fine flowers of forms.’ 


very uncommon 


The earliest travellers who mention or 
chids are Kempfer (1712), who travelled 
in Japan, and Rumphius (1750), who vis 
ited Amboyna, while Hernandez casually 
mentions a few as curiosities in the quaint 
account of his voyage to Spanish Amer 


ica, and actually gives a rude wood-cut 
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figure of the ‘‘ Lynx Flower” (Stanhopea tigri 
na). Linnzeus calculated that in all probability 


i hundred species of orchids would be found if 
the world was explored.  Persoon, in 1807, 
enumerates 400 species, including the terrestrial 
kinds of Europe. In 1815 only 25 *‘ air-plants” 
were cultivated at Kew, but Messrs. Loddige’s 
catalogue, published in 1844, enumerates nearly 
2000 species as then grown 

by them at Hackney, near 

London. In 1845 we find 

Lindley estimating the spe- 

cies at 3000, resolvable into 

about 400 genera. Coming 

down to our own era, Hook 

er and Bentham, in their 

stupendous Genera Planta 

rum, reduce the genera to 

334, and at the very lowest 

estimate the species them- 

selves may be placed at 

10,000! The first epiphytal 

orchid to blossom in the 

Royal Gardens at Kew 

seems to have been Epiden 

drum cochleatum. This 

vas in 1789, and in the fol 

lowing year another spe 

cies, HE. fragrans, opened 

its fowers. Until the year 

i820 orchids were looked 

upon as curiosities in bo 

tanieal gardens, but about 

that time some showy Catt 

leyas and other species pro- 

duced their lovely flowers, 

and a more general interest 

was taken in their culture. 

[mportations had been sent 

to Kew from India, the 

West Indies, and from 

Australia, and the Horti 

cultural Society devoted a 

special hot-house to their 

culture at Chiswick, as 

had previously been done 

at Kew. 

The wonderful Epidendrums, or “air 
plants,” as orchids generally were termed at 
this date, were much admired whenever they 
blossomed, but it was not until the Duke of 
Devonshire saw the Butterfly Orchid from 
Demerara in flower at a London exhibition 
that orchid culture commenced in real ear- 
nest amongst amateurs. The Duke was so 
delighted with the golden blossom, with its 
fluttering wings and long antenne-like petals, 
that he set about forming a collection, and 
one of the first purchases was the white 


CYPRIPEDIUM, OR ~ 


MOCCASIN FLOWER.” 
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‘*Moth Orchid,” from the Philippines, for 
which he paid one hundred guineas to thy 
late Mr. Cuming, a noted plant collector 
He also despatched the late Mr. John Gib 
son and other explorers to the East as co] 
lectors, and many species were thus intro 
duced to the gardens at Chatsworth. 
Harrison and Moss of Liverpool, Catt 
ley of Barnet, Rucker of Wandsworth, 
Day of Tottenham, and Bateman of Knyp 
ersly were other amateurs who early took 
up orchid eulture, and the tastefully illus 
trated works of the last-named, although 
mostly now out of print, are eagerly 
bought up second-hand at high prices for 
the sake of the beautiful hand- colored 
plates which they contain. After the Lod 
diges, the earliest trade growers in Eng 
land were Messrs. Rollison, Veitch, Low, 
Williams, and Bull, all of London. Maule 
of Bristol, Backhouse of York, and more 
recently Messrs. Sander of St. Albans have 
imported many fine varieties. To the va 
rious botanical gardens rare species have 
been introduced from time to time, and 
at Kew, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming 
ham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
the publie of all classes can see and enjoy 
these curious tropical flowers; there are 
also small collections in the university 
gardens at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
Orchid culture in the United States 
dates from about 1880, when Mr. John 
Wright Boott formed a small collection 
This collection passed to John Amory 
Lowell, who was one of the first to ex 
hibit orchids before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. In 1854 Mr. Ed 
ward 8. Rand purchased most of the best 
plants which had belonged to Mr. Lowell, 
and imported others from Europe from 
time to time. About 1865, however, Mr 
Rand presented his collection to the bo 
tanical garden of the Harvard University 
at Cambridge. Mr. Thomas -Hoge@ was 
one of the first to grow these plants near 
New York, and Mr. Isaac Buchanan, who 
had brought the first Cattleya mossia 
from London in 1840, grew a large num 
ber of species after Mr. Hoge’s collection 
was broken up in 1856. Edward 8. Rand, 
Jun., more recently grew a selection of 
these plants at Glen Ridge, and is also the 
author of a useful work on the culture of 
orchids in America, At the present time 
owners of orchid houses are so numerous 
in America that it would be useless try 
ing to enumerate them, but the best trade 
collection is that of George Such, of South 
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\mboy, New Hovey, of 


Cambridge, and others having also good 


Jersey, Messrs 


examples. It is a well-known fact in 
England that the best American growers 
are ever anxious to purchase good strong 
specimens of the rarest and most beauti 
ful of orchids, old and new, and several 
English firms send over their representa 


Not only does Mr. 
Corning purchase largely from Europe, 


ves every season. 
vut he has directly imported many rare 
species from South America, having sent 
his own collectors there at considerable 
expense. 

[In 1881 Mr. Corning’s 
collection was published, and it then con 
sisted of about 700 species, many being in 


a catalocue of 


duplicate, and amongst them were some 


No doubt 


of the finest known varieties. 


at the present time both species and vari 
far 

On the continent of Kurope the late M 
Peseatore, of St. Cloud, 1 


ago cultivated a large 


eties are more numerous 


iear Paris, long 


collection, as also 
did the late Consul Schiller, 
the best 


years in Belgium was that of M. Linden 


of Hamburg 


and trade collection for many 


of Brussels, who years ago as a 


eollector 
1 


abroad introduced many rare South Amer 


ican plants. Orchids are naturally dis 
tributed all over the world, if we 


the 


exce pt 


coldest and most arid regions, and 


they exist at all elevations from sea-level 
to 14,000 feet. 


many species of ophrys and orchis, the 


He re in Eneland we have 


last common in the Avon meadows, and 


supposed to be the ‘*‘ Long Purples” of 
Shakespeare (Hamlet, 7 


act iv., scene 7). 





tuberous-rooted 


HARPER'S 


DENDROBIL 


there 
Flowe 


species 


In America 
pi Moce isin 


are Cypripediums, or 
* in the woods, and 
the 
of 


s found growing on the branches 


rs, 


in marshes, 


vhile one epiphyte, a kind Epiden 


/ “wan 


of the glaucous-leaved magnolia in Texas.* 


The distribution of orchids is peculiarly er 


Some genera are confined to a lim 


area; others, like the Cypripediums, 


found scattered throughout Europe, 


, and America. Even a solitary spe 


may be as eccentric as a whole fam- 
Thus, for example,near Bantry Bay, 


lit 


ily 


in the south of Ireland, grows a tiny 


‘chids of Neu 
that of T 


1 concerning them. 


if Asa Gray or 
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M NOBILI 


tle plant called the ‘‘ Proliferous Ladies’ 
Its existence there is limited to 
wet, It 
to botanists as Spiranthes ro 


Tresses.” 


one or two rushy meadows. is 
known 
manzoviana, and three - ranked 
This 
particular plant is totally unknown in 
other parts of Ireland; it is not known in 
any other part of Europe, nor elsewhere 
in the whole world except in America 
where it extends from the Atlantic to th 


There are one or two Span 


has a 


spire of sweet-scented white flowers. 


Pacitie coast. 
ish plants found in the west of Ireland, 
and the American Sisyrinchium anceps, 
which now and then appears in that coun 
try, is accounted for as an immigrant with 
from America, but the exist 
ence of this little orchid in Ireland is a 


seed corn 
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izzle to students of geographical distri 
ition. 

Beautiful as are the ground orchids of 
the 
reach 
In the great 
imeval forests near the equator the or 
the 
earth, and exist in the greatest profusion 


rope and America, it is only in 
opies that the plants of this order 
icir highest development. 
lids generally cease growing in 
iigh up among the branches of the trees. 
One of the earliest of generic names for 
piphytal orchids was Epidendrum, in al 
ision to their tree-dwelling habits, and 
that the 
Dendrobium is of similar derivation and 
trunks 
rise straight 


is self-evident later name of 


in a Bornean 
tall all 


rattans stretch 


meaning. Tree 


and around 


forest 


ou, lianas and from 
wugh to bough, or sweep upward from 
the ground in curves as graceful as those 
ofa ship's nggeing. You are on the floor 
of nature’s cathedral, and the giant boles 
rise pillar-like all around, but where, you 

are the orchids, since nothing but a 
few ferns and aroid leaves grow on the 
The truth that 


ie orchids and the birds, the insects, and 


ground at your feet. is 
ven the snakes and the monkeys, are on 
the tree-tops far above you, and you feel 
ridiculously small and helpless as you try 
to eatch a giimpse of the flowers so far 
out of your reach. Above you is a whole 
vorld of flower life basking in the sun 
shine, and you envy the monkeys as they 
sight 


swing themselves rapidly out of 


among the leafy branches overhead 


Some species are very anomalous in their 
mode of crowth. 


ican Cattleya 


For example, the Mex 
naturally 
head downward, and but rarely succeeds 
in our hot-houses except so grown. At 
Angra 
cum funale and Aerides tenale, are abso 
lutely leafless, all the usual leaf-work be 


citrina hangs 


least two epiphytal species, viz., 


ing carried on by the chlorophyl which 
exists in their band or thong like roots 
\daptive as all vegetation is now known 
to be under various local or climatic sur 
roundings, we have but few examples of 
adaptability more striking than are these 
Low's ** Moth Or 


two leafless orchids. 


chid” (Phalenopsis), which naturally ex 


ists on exposed limestone rocks in Moul 
mein, constantly loses its leaves during 
the dry monsoon every year, and even 
other leafy species of this genus are re 
markable for the extreme vitality which 
exists in their fleshy roots. One of the 
most recent horticultural discoveries, in 


deed, is that, under certain conditions, the 


Moth 


may develop adventitious buds, which in 


exposed roots of these Orchids 
their turn produce young plants. 
Remembering that the majority of trop 


ical orchids are ** tree-dwellers,” true 


the 
naturally arises. 
heat 
tree growth 


or 


epiphytes, question why they are so 


In tropical countries, 
where and moisture are excessive, 
of the 


trees themselves are both umbrageous and 


is rapid, and most 


evergreen, hence it follows that all low 


MASDEVALLIA 


growing plants which mainly depend on 
sunshine for life and strength to repro 
of 
ier adapt themselves to the 
to the 


and aroids actually do 


duce themselves must do one two 


things, 7. e., eit 
shade below, climb 
Many palms, 
this 
In 


hedge-clematis, in fact, all climbing and 


or tree-tops 


figs } 


by lengthening their slender stems. 


cold countries the honeysuckle, or 
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sae ee 


we 


oi eet 


lle St pasting nc 


tat od 


1, adopt this mode of growth. 


‘ious Burmese orchid (Hrythror 


: } , 
chis scandens up trees to a height 


vy to one hundred feet, 


exceptions only prove the rule that most 
orchids are comparatively dwarf and tuft 
ed in habit, and owe their elevated posi 
that their seeds are light 
carried upward among the 
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branches and into the light and sun 
shine, where they vegetate freely, while 
those which fall to the ground below are 


lost. The orchid-hunter abroad must 
face many difficulties, and often carries 
his life in his hand, so to speak. How- 


ever successful he may be, he also runs 
peculiar risks which those at home can 
scarcely realize. In order to discover 
new species he must often venture 
where no white man’s foot has been 
before, and must consider himself for 
tunate if hunger and thirst or bodily 
fatigue are the only difficulties he 
meets with. At one time drenched to 
the skin, at another scorched by a trop 
ic sun, bitten by mosquitoes and jungle 
leeches, or stricken by fever, he must 
never relinquish his object. Danger 
ous routes must be traversed, often with 
the most faithless natives as guides, 
swollen rivers must be crossed, and all 
the risks from climate and wild animals 
and reptiles be taken as a mere matter o| 
course, and sometimes a long and tedious 
journey is made only to find that a rival 
has been before you. As an illustration 
of disappointments of this kind, a collect 
or in Ibague told me the following story 
‘*T was on the track of a rare Cattleya, 
and stopped that night at a little road-side 
posada, and for once in South America | 
fell among people who were the reverse of 
thieves. At sunrise [ was awakened by a 


sturdy old rooster, and soon found my 














sun 
vhile 


V are 


must 
rries 
Low 

runs 
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PHALANOPSIS SCHILLERIANA 


way outside the hut. A few minutes’ 
alk through the little compound brought 
me to the forest I had ridden so far to ex 
plore. I followed a little path evidently 
ised by the residents, and soon reached a 
ater-fall tumbling over a mossv rock. 
Ona little low tree before me Is iddenly 
sawasight [shall never forget—a Cattleya 
of the most lovely flesh tints flashing and 
luttering in the early sunlight. The 
onarled old dwarf of a tree was completely 
overed with plants of all sizes, and nearly 
ill were in bloom. The plants were in all 
positions, firmly held by great thong-like 
roots to the rough bark. My first resolve 
as to go back and brine assistance to 
it down the tree and secure the plants 
What an act of sacrilege it seemed! No: 
| would go back to breakfast first. A 
morning's walk in a New Granadian for 
est alive with birds and insects, when ev 
ery twig and leaf is dripping with dew, 
Is an experience ho pen could describe. 
Klated by my good fortune, and invigora 





ted by the fresh air, I made short work of . 
my breakfast. I congratulated myself on a 
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being the only collecto who had ¢ ver seen 
iis part of the country, when, chancing 

» turn my head, I was surprised to see 

uchit nbed European with a troop 

i e followers entering the forest 

\\ » Is that said I to my man Pedro 

(rentieman ook tor tree plant sir.’ Alas! 
is too true vhile I flattered my self 


iat | was the only collector within a hun 


dred leagues, here was a man who had 
ed for a whole week on the spot and 
hearing of my arrival, he (as he afterward 
told me) only waited for the sun to lick up 
dew a little ere he went to fetch in the 
Cattle ya plants off the little tree which I 


fancied I had discovered this morning, but 
neh he had realy seen and purchased 
rom a native a week ago The plant Was 
Cattle ya gigas and | olten wonder l nder 
iose glass roof those identical plants are 
living now.” 
My own experience of orchids abroad 
is confined to the Eastern tropics, but some 
e time ago IL was introduced to Mr. 


a very successful South American 
int collector, at a friend’s house, and re 

iembering the injunction about ** gather 
ing roses” when one may, and something 


ibout hayvmaku o w he hn the sun 1s shin 


\ 
] f +}, } 
I made friends with him at once. Ile 


Is a Strongly vb 


ilt man, of forty-five, per 
haps. rather above medium height, with 
pieremmge eyes a id Gark hair and beard 
The compan, vere on the lawn, and so | 
handed himae uw’, With the remark, 
‘Been on the Andes, | hear?” 
Thanks Yes 


Mining business vood now 


In some parts, yes; but I was collect 
Ing orchids, not silver 

Ah! orehids valuable things, how 
eood as gold—eh 

Well. vou see, thething has been over 
done a bit lately; buyers are getting very 
eautious, and OnLy Lhe really cvood kinds 
pa 


‘Were you up the Amazor 
‘No: Lwason the Magdalena, in Bogo 
ta, Pamplona, Frontino, and Ocafa.” 

Many good things in Oecana 

Yes Odontoglossum pescatore : O 
friumphans, and O phalenopsis are 
umong the best.’ 

Any bad species { 

Yes: O. lindleyanum 

\nd where is Oceana ?—on the western 
Andes 


(Oth no: on 


the eastern Cordilleras 


On the western side, near Frontino, O. 
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phalenopsis is replaced by O. vexillar 


um, O. roezli, and O. warscewiczi.” 


And is there much variety amon 
orchids of the same species abroad ?” 

‘Oh, immense! You see, they all con. 
from self-sown seeds, and vary as much 
Chinese primulas.” 

‘*DO they hy bridize abroad 2” 

**Now and then only a few hybrids o 
cur between O. pe seatoret and O. tritnim 
phans or O. lindleyanum; but betwee. 
O. alexandre and O. gloriosum there ar 
many seedling forms; the Cattleyas ar 
however, really the most variable, and 1 





doubt intercross naturally more frequent 
than most orchids.” 

‘Where did you find Cattleyas mos 
plentiful ?” 

“On the western Andes—Ibague, for 
example—where C. aurea and C. gigas 
are found, and near where C. trianw ex 
ists in great variety.” 

“And you think this extreme variety 
due to ecross-breeding ?” 

‘ Certainly.” 

“And what is your opinion of thei: 
specific names 7?” 

* Well, Lam only a collector; my bot 
any is of a very practical kind; but on 
might just as reasonably make species of 
the varieties of British ferns, or of t 
seedling varieties of florists’ flowers, as o 
these wild seedling Cattleyas.” 

“Where do you collect O. alexai 
dra wv 

‘Tn Bogota.” 

‘Ts it a mountain district 2?” 

“Ol yes. Odontoglossums and Mas 
devallias generally are only found on the 
mountains at from 5000 feet to 10,000 feet 
elevation.” 

‘*Much rain there ?” 

‘Tt comes down in torrents. At Bogo 
ta there is always rain; even in what is 


called the dry season there is more o 
less rain, and, what is nearly as bad, a 
thick, drizzling mist as dense as a Lon 
don fog comes on at night and drench 
es every leaf with dew. About seven or 
eight o'clock in the morning, or, say, a 
couple of hours after sunrise, this mist 
‘lifts’—rises, in fact, like a muslin curtain 

and floats away toward the mountain 
tops. Even as late as 11 o'clock A.M. m\ 
boys were drenched to the skin in five 
minutes after commencing their work of 


collecting amonest the trees.” 
‘But I had thought these Odontoglos 


sums grew on wet rocks.” 
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Some do so O. coronarium, for ex 
uple, and also O. miniatum.” 


“S Ane 


ther ¢ 


these rock-dwellers all found to 
“Oh no. O.coronarium is found on 
ipping rocks on the eastern Andes; O 
iiniatum apparently represents it upon 
ie western side.”’ 


ood 





Sun or shade 


. Both. but finest 


nh the 


() 


shade of thin. 
overhanging branches coronarium 
creeps for yards on the rocks, producing 
enormous pseudo bulbs and large aves 


the branching flower-spikes being two fee 


i¢ 


{ 
| 


high, and bearing from twenty to forty 


creat glossy brown flower 
‘And which the ‘ tree-dwellers,* or 
epiphytes, among these Odontoglossums ?” 

“QO. alexandre and ot!) 


S 


are 


iers grow upon 
trees of all sizes, sometimes clustering 
along the branches 


quite thickly just 
where the seed has fallen: 


at other times 





Frit Fine as tne 


ih EEO AS 


De i aeettne 
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ir solitary or in scattered groups In some cases where odd bulbs or deeays 
ons of masses had been thrown away by former collectors I found them growin 


quite free and making fine young growth as they lay loose upon the wet eart 


id most frequently in sun or in shade ?” 
Well. of course the seed blows eve rywhere, and | always thought the plat 
vere finest where ove rhanging branches threw a light, flickeriy 
shade over them at mid-day Iam sure that O. alexandre enjo 
sunshine, and would like much more than it generally gets 
Kuropean gardens, and also more fresh air, especially at night 

W ould you, then, recommend an Odontoglossum house to 
unshaded in our climate 7” 


+. ‘Well, no; you see, a glass roof alters the case so much: bu 


vith a thin canvas roof [am 





sure they would enjoy all our sun 





light and our chilliest of summer 
nights with a cood S\ ringing alter 
sundown a 
‘Do the plants ever suffer in the dry season ?” 
‘*No; the heavy dews at night always are sufficient 
» keep their foliage fresh and green, even if no rain 
hould fall for a few day Ss. That is why [ have always 
recommended growers to syringe their Odontoglossum 
louse at night, and to give more air than is generally 
done after sunset.” 
‘Is there any fear of O alexandre and other species being exterminated 
vholesale collecting, now that these orchids are so fashionable in Europe ?” 
‘I think not; a collector can cover only a comparatively small area, and there ai 
tracts of country to which even the native collectors will not venture.” 
Oh, then you employ native labor in collecting ?” 
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“Yes; 


a European could do but little 


iless he purenased his plants by thie 
ousand from the natives Of course, 
ovelty is desired, the white man must 
rch the forest or mountain until he 
ymes across \ int to his faney, 


a new pia 


' } 
then he Makes a 


s for as much as he wishes to secure 
Oo then 


Is that the rule in collectin 
Yes; 


es it 18 the 


everywhere I have been, east or 
same In SOTNEC pi 
vapore, there 18 actually a sort ol 


yen market where Phalawnopsids and 





ther E Indian orchids may be pur 
ised, and in some parts oF South {mer 
ithe newly arrived collector is pestered 
1 natives desirous of selling him plants 

of collecting them for him 


seoutn 


(meri 


13) 7 
ean orehids the Odontoglossums | mean 


Is it easy to collect the 


from the trees ¢ and how Js it 


aone 


Sometimes by the lasso it co 
eighted at the end, thrown over and 
iwn along the branche Son which the 

ts are Drowlng , sometimes Dy climb 


vhile not unfrequently the 


s felled to the ground—a very 


ve manner, since by this last method 
iousands of the smaller seedlings are 
icrificed, and often for the sake of com 
paratively few salable plants 
Vasdevallias, you told me, were com 
1on Are they also 


found on trees 


Generally so, but also on the ground, 


so on wet rocks, or creeping up the moist 


vases of tree trunks. VW iqned, tor exam 
e, 1s frequently found among the grass 
nd amongst 


and M. 


on tre 


rocks, 


VU h wrryanda attects 


trees, shuttle worth SrOWS 


1 up S aiso, ailtnougnh it 


sible now and then to find a little colony 


S DOS 
I I 


"a single plant or two growling amongst 
rocks below In pan Do 
mingo, at feet or VW gus 

rei, M bicolor, and its variegated-leaved 


e Yrass or on 


SOOO YOUU Teet. 


rm, are found on dead or fallen trees 


These may be the descendants of plants 
fell 
sprung up from the d 


lections Masde vallias. as a rule, 


Voien acciden illy, or have 


which 


-pbris Of Tormer col 


Crow 


n a higher zone than the Odontoglossums 


say at 8000 feet to 10.000 feet Cattle 
Jas, on the other hand, are found ata 
lower level, or say at 4000 feet to 6000 
feet: Oncidiums on ground or rocks and 
ow trees at 5000 feet to 6000 feet: and one 


Odontoglossum (O. linden?) is not 


rocks. or even on 


uncom 
monly met with on 


moist ground level, at 6000 feet also.” 


Vout. LXXIII 


the 


No. 435.—25 


359 


Did you find Masdevallia veitchii in 


Oh no; it is a Peruvian plant, as 1s 
aiso the ne Cypripedium caudatum : 
but I found a strong-growing form of 
( schlimi pn J im plona d La C) 
cleltS of thie rocks and L the i 
COUPrses where Hh men ere ip to thel 
Valsts In Water as the gathered This 
orchid does not sueceed ( In cul i 
lioh, because s gro x. Hot an Loo 
a and so bee mes Il ted 1 Vé rv 
thrips It should be deluged with ile) 
indeed, I have seen it unde Lhe currel 
frequently during the rainy season 

‘Presuming that some parts of the 
country are more productive than others 
Wihial part ao you pre l en exploring 
for orchids 

‘Well, for cool orchids, the mounta . 
ol course, the most productive portions of 
Vhich are always the gorges or guilles 
through Wiiiel Lhe avlercours run 


Wherever possible to do so I follow the 
course Of @ mountain strean or, 1 iL 1s 
difficult, | make a point ol SLriking the 
banks as often as possible 


‘* And did you not find it difficult to get 


aiong in a country where OnlV Spanish 1s 
spoken 

Well, not so much as one might im 
agine Boys is they Lr'e called \ ) 
speak a@ LILLie English as ell Ss Spanish 


are common, and can be hired for a few 





dollars 
soon find it to their interest 
to . 


learn Hpanish, at least 
SOON AS possibie. Inexp 


and comfort 


colloquially, as 


LOrPlINng iOCcai 1aes 


are necessary, and ceneral easy 


through some one in authorit 


*“ Now answer me one more question 
please What mad you turn an ore iid 
hunter 

** Well,” my fi: id replied, sm n ] 
M isalways hankering a ter  gvolng abroad 
and I thought I should like to see how 
Lhe plants we eult ite so carel really 
existed in a wild state That was how I 
drifted into it; and h ving no adomestic 
ties, I liked the roaming life, and so have 
Kept to 1t ever since § As he knocke d the 
ishes from his cigar he added But it is 
rather a precarious existence some Ices 
ind I have had a Trew narrow escapes 
from fever and accidents which I ild 
not care to unde rgvo again Ab he add 


wonder if orchid amateurs ever 


ed. 6 | 


give a thought as to the real price their 
orchids cost and he counted at least 











re 
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is fingers such names 


as Bruce} eller, Zahn, Hutton, Klaboch 


ice over 


I res, Chesterton, Freeman, and many 
‘ ) umn of martyrs to 
» Nha a i mn the rat iitlel 
‘ S \1 { he added there are 
ul R e and we ifter 
! irneys, and Tom Lobb 
nd 1 n his Cornish 
\ iltowe rom. t r flowers 
lave many orehids which may De 
their leaf beauty alone. The 
| St iQpy € \ Oot these eal orchids are the 
Anectochili from Borneo Java, the pe 
ninsula of India, and Ceylon It is by no 
means easy to paint their beauty with col 
oO much less So th ords The plants 
e soft and succulent, only growing afey 
hes in height amongst the decaying 
eaves and mosses of the forest Kach 
‘ f x 


aries from an inch to three or four 
h, and is generally ovate 
n outline, and in texture looks as if cut 
from the finest of velvety tissue. The col 
or of the surface varies from the lightest 
to the darkest rreen, some are olive or of 


a peculiar warm and mellow brown, oth 


ers richest emerald, with a lustre almost 
metallic This represents only the gen 
e) surface, however, for every portion is 
lined or laced inthe most intricately beau 
tiful and Oriental manner. Some have 
light green veins on a darker ground, 
otners livery, coppe ry, golden, the prin 
cipal veins curved lengthwise from base 
to ap of the leaf, while finer cross fibres 
spring at various angles, and produce the 
gveneral effeet of the most love iV inlaid 
lattice-worl Sometimes you see a broad 
central band o istrous bronze surface, 
sometimes there is the most wondrous 
gold-dust re spangling, but one and all 
of these little leafy things are so exquisite 


ly fashioned that Arachne herself might 
have wrought them when in her happiest 
moods 

Now, alas! comes the discord in our 
melody, for not only are these plants rare 
in our gardens, but they are ever likely to 
remain so, being of all orchids perhaps the 
most ditticult of prolonged cultivation. 

In addition to the great beauty and the 
protean variability of their blossoming, 
the floral mimicry of orchids was ob 
served at an early date, even in the case of 
our wild British species. Thus we have the 
‘Spider,’ the ‘‘ Fly,” the ** Lizard,” and the 
‘*Bee” orchids in Europe; but the weird 


i 


and curious beauty of the tropical kind 
dedicated to the Moth (Phalenopsis . the 


Butterfly (Oncidium papilio the Dove 


» . . ] 
(Peristeria), and the Swan C'ynoches 
+ ] r 
also attract universal admiration Phi 


lowered of all orchids is an An 


grecum from Madagascar, with starfish 


, 
» ti 
LIKE OH 


owers of VaXy whiteness, each hay 
Ing a tail-like spur or nectary fifteen inches 
in length. A South American Lady’s-S! 
per (Cypripedium) has petals often two 
three feet in length. When the flower 
bud opens they are only five or six inche 


p 
t 
I 


long, but they rapidly elongate for several 
days after they become liberated. The 
great spotted flowers of the Stanhopeas 
burst open quite suddenly, and with a 
somewhat startling report, and in some ol 
the Bolbophylla the lip wagegles about in 
quite a ludicrous way if you move the 
flower. 

The cross-fertilization of orchids was on¢ 
of the phenomena which attracted much 
attention from the late Charles Darwin 
who published his views on the subject in 
1868. All the epiphytal orchids, as pre 
viously observed, have their poll n grains 
arranged in Waxy masses, and not in the 
dry and powdery state usual in ordinary 
flowers. This condition of the pollen ne 
cessitates peculiar insect aid ere the flow 
ers can become fertilized and seed forma 
tion be insured; hence this codperation 
of the insects with the flowers accounts 
for that protean variability observabl 


amongst 


these plants. One reason whliv 


orchid flowers endure fresh and fair s 


long after expansion in our hot-houses is 
because there are no insects present, and 
so fertilization does not take place. <A 
fertilized flower withers in an hour o1 
two, even if it has but recently ope ned its 
pe tals. Their seeds are produced in eve 
shaped capsules, and re semble the hnest 
of mahogany or teak-wood sawdust in 


color and size. Darwin calculated that a 


single flower-spike of the common field 
orchis (O. mascula) produced nearly two 
hundred thousand of these seeds. Small 
as they are, when magnified under a low 
power a single orchid seed forms a beau 
tiful object. The outer envelop is like a 
glossy net-work of some silky tissue, not 


unlike an old-fashioned ring purse, in fact 


while the embryo lying in the folds seems 
like a gold coin in the centre. When the 
seeds are ripe the capsule bursts open, 
and the seeds gradually escape. Being 
extremely light, and suitably balanced for 














ORCHIDS 


ising themselves in mid-air, the slicht 


> t] test 
reeze Supports them, anc they are wafted 


ier and thither among the branches on 





ch their foster-parents g \ Many 
lost, no doubt nature's lavish protu 
1 compensates for this; but hundreds 
ia congenial resting-place on the ll 
yea branches or on mossv trunks, and 
» grow and establish themselves high 
n mid-air They are nature’s babies 
sed by the warm sunshine and bathed 
l ohtly de Vs meeins that these plant 
nerally must be ecross-fertilized by 
in a State of nature ve have only to 
» a Step Turthe and the cultivator br 
es the marriage priest But all 
rogress is slow, even if it be sure \s 
matter of fact, however, orchids wer 
iised from seeds scon after the ntro 
iction. 
In 1833 Prescottia plantaginea AS 
s raised in the Horticultural Society’s 


irden at Chis\ and Paxtonia rosea 


i plant dedicated to Sir Joseph Paxton. 


cardener at Chatsworth 


iS 


»wing from seeds accidet 


Messrs. Loddige’s 
[The late Dr. Moore raised Phaius albus 


tally 


SOW 1h 


nursery 


nd one or two other orchids from seeds. 
ind these flowered at Glasnevin. near 
Dublin, about 1850 But the aetual pro 
ction of artificial hybrids did not take 


intil 1852, in which year Mr. John 


Dominy commenced a series of experi 


ments in the Exeter nursery of Messrs 
Veitch, which has in recent years made 
s name a household word mong horti 


uit Mr 


Calanthe dominii, whiel 


iriSts 


Dominy’s first hybrid v 


i flowered in 1858, 


nd was succeeded by twenty or thirty 
other hybrids of remarkable interest. Of 
iese, Calanthe veitchii, Cattle ya exon 


isis, and Lelia dominii are perhaps best 
cnown, and it 
Mr 


is a remarkable fact tl 





Dominy had demonstrated th 


e@ DOSS! 

P } } } 
lity of hybrid orchids being raised long 
re Darwin's Fertilization of Orchida 


ceous Plants appeared. Mr. Seden, a pu 
pil of Mr. Dominy’s, has earried on t 
cood Chelsea nursery of 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, where 


ne 
ri¢ 


work in the 
at 
le present time seedlings many and va 
One of tl 


most striking anomalies connected 


ious exist by the thousand. ie 
with 
the orchid ‘* boom” in England is the fact 
t} 


that every grower and importer sends his 


novelties to a botanical professor in Ham 
burg for naming, since the death of the 


late Dr. Lindley, twenty years ago. It is 





a Singular t that with all our great na 
tional herbaria e have no bDotanica 
fessorin E riand competent to namet S 
flowers. During the last f ears the 
rac ro is En md has been an 
t ( Lig’ Ole \ the prineipa London 
hursel ( nave id co clors abroad 
lor years l Lhe baroe prices ho pala 
lor 1 eSt imported plants have stim 
ilated em to still further exertions 
Messrs. Low, of ( Apton, and EF. Sand 
have aquring recent veal quite revolu 
tionized the orchid trade in England 
Ten years ago guineas ere isked for 
plants which shill s now would buy, 
yut, on the other hand, there never was 
cioser compet tion amongst purel isers 


nor hig novelties and 


Un 


popular orchids att 


for 


ler prices paid 


rarities, than at the present t1 


specimens of any 


much competition and fetch high prices, 





White to-morrow a large importation may 
come in, when, of course, down fall the 
prices at once As an example of this we 
may instance ‘* Spicer’s Lady’s-Slipper 
orchid, for a single plant of which £10 
was paid when it was scarce in Europe 
and a few weeks afterward several nursery 
men were offering plants at five shilling 
each, SO largely had it been imported ith 
the mean time The importers are o 
course anxious notto’’s vamp the market 
and yet competition in collecting abroad 
Is now so keen that any one dealer rare 
obtains a monopoly, and SO cannot a 
to hold back his stock 

It is remarkable that in a natural order 
so extensive there sh Hi be SO Te Spe 
cies of economic interest The most im 
portant 1S’ vanilla a product cons Sting 
of the fruit pods of a climbing epiphyt 

Vanilla planifolia Vanilla i culti 
vated in South America, its importation 
being very limited, and a chemieal sub 
stitute has recently been obtained from 
the sawdust or wood fibre of coniferou 


A starchy 


been prepared from the tubers of Orchis 


trees food called ‘‘sa e} 


in Europe, and of the E India 


The inspissated sap of some species of Ca 


, : 
ulophia in 


tasetum is used in Brazil as a kind of vege 
lue, and in North 
P itty 
hyemale) was formerly 
for 


the leaves of 


America the \ 
Root Aplectr 


int d as a 


VIS 
uber of the um 
cement 
Africa 
Angrecum fragrans have 
been used as tea. 


broken earthen-ware, and. in 


In London there are auction-rooms in 
which sales of orchids take place several 
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times during each week of the vear. Im 


ported plants as a rule sell best, owing to 
the sales of ‘‘established” plants often 
CONSISLIDE of the ‘* weeded-out or bad 

irieties of other growers, ‘‘salted,” it 
may be, with a few good things The 





ized are variable, of course, in 
proportion to the condition of the piants 
ind their rarity or novelty. Only a fe 

veeks ago one hundred and Sixty lots of 


anew white variety of Lelia were offered 


at Stevens’s room, none of which sold for 
less than £10, and the best plants realized 
£50 A fine variety of Cattle ya triana 
sold for £250, and £100 is not at all an 


price for a particularly good va 


riety O© any really showy species The 
South American Cattleyas are especial fa 
vorites, and the finest forms extremely 
aluable Cattle ya triana dodgsonit 
sold for 185 guineas, C. osmanii for 215 
lineas, and the two halves of C pe rev 
ralliana for 220 euineas, while fora very 


beautiful ‘‘air-plant,” or Aérides lauren 


cle, Sir Trevor Lawrence paid 235 guin 
eas A single plant of the white-crested 
Coelogyne was sold in February last for 
£1351. Mr. Bull was the purchaser. It is 
now several years since he bought the 


original stock of this plant for £200. 
When it is remembered that these are not 
fancy or nursery-men’s prices, but bona 
fide prices, actually paid at public auction 


sales, it will be seen that prices are as real 


is they are erratic. The botanical names 
of these plants give one but little idea of 
the value of any individual plant: for 
example Pesecatore’s Odontoglot has been 


imported by the thousand for years, and 
one might DUY plants at auction sales 
at a few shillings each, since no very 
startling variations had been observed, 
when q te une xpectedly a lovely form, 
heavily barred with purple, appeared at 
he Chelsea nursery, and had it been sold 
by auction when first it flowered, it would 
t from £50 to £100 at least. 


int was imported along with many 


h ive broug] 


others. and before it bloomed might have 
been sold for a guinea to any one who 
had chanced to pick it out of the batch. 

[It will thus be seen that one great in 
centive toward that popularity to which 
orchids have attained is the uncertainty 
which surrounds any collection of orchids 
freshly imported. Such a collection is 
virtually a lottery; you buy so many 
plants, and you have so many chances of 


a prize. A friend of mine, whose office is 





near to the orchid mart in Cheapside, 
went in one day to buy a few hyacintl] 
roots for his garden. The bulb sale had not 
commenced, and the auctioneer, indeed 
was knocking down the last lot or two o 
orchids offered on that day. Most of the 
regular orchid buyers had gone, and the 
last three or four lots were ‘* hanging fire 
at a few shillings, and my friend bought 
the lot for less than a sovereign. They 
were snrive lled plants of Odontoglossums 
in paper bags, and they took a good deal 
of skill and attention to bring them into 
vigor and health again. But when they 
bloomed some of them turned out very dis 
tinct, and an offer of £500 made for the lot 
as they stood, after the first five or six had 
bloomed, was not accepted. My friend is 
now a confirmed orchidophile, and has 
quite a small village of hot-houses near 
his country residence entirely devoted to 
these charming plants. It is nothing un 
usual for a London salesman to dispose of 
orchids valued at from £1000 to £2000 in 
one day,and there are collections of orchids 
in America as well as in Europe worth 
from £5000 to £50,000 at the least. In 
England two of the finest private collec 
tions of these plants belong to Baron 
Schroder, of Egham, near Windsor, and 
toSir Trevor Lawrence, of Burford Lodge 
near Dorking. In the United States, by 
far the finest and most valuable collee 
tion is that of Erastus Corning, Esq., of 
Albany, but General Rathbone also pos 
sesses fine specimens, and Mr. 8. R. Pay 
son recently exhibited some fine species 
in flower at a meeting of the Massachu 
setts Horticultural Society in Boston 
These may be cited as representative col 
lections in the two countries, but there 
are many other collections but little infe 
rior in value and interest. It has to many 
been a matter of wonder that such lare« 
sums of money should be invested in rare 
orchids, and in erections and appliances 
for their cultivation. But, after all, ther 
seems no good reason why tasteful peopl 
should not admire and value the beauty 
of these and other flowers, just as they 
admire and purchase fine pictures, rare 
gems, statuary, old china, antique furni 
ture, rare books, or other works of art. 
Beautiful as the large-flowered orchids 
certainly are, there are many of the spe 
cies which are small and sombre in color 
ing. <A large proportion of these plants 
have green or yellow blossoms; many are 
white flowered, often with rose or purple 

















AN ELECTI 


wrkings; a lesser proportion are of vari 
is shades of rose and purple; the yellow 
owered kinds are rarely without some 


1 
own spots or markings the white Kinds 





‘ly without some yellow or green Col 
ng. Bright red or scarlet flowered 


ds are rare, and those of any shade of 


ie are the rarest in the whole family 
[he prevalence of green, yellow, and 
vhite flowered species seems to be sugges 


ve of the modern origin and develop 


AN ELECT 


LINES FOUND AMONG THE PAPER 


ie bloom that 
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ment of the order Complicated as 1s 
their structure, most botanists are agreed 
1 with the ‘‘ marsh 
veads, the or 
‘hids are in the infancy of their evolu 
{ P 


tionary growth Nature is as busy in the 


na word, 


making of new forms as ever 


she is evolving new orchids in her tropic 
al ‘‘ wild garden” just as surely as our 
hvybridizers are rearing new forms in our 


hot-houses at home 


IVE COURSE 
S OF A HARVARD UNDERGRADUATE 


lies on Fanny's cheek 


Is all my Latin, all my Greek; 


The only sciences | 


KHOW 


Are frowns that gloom and smiles that glow: 


Siberia and Italy 
Lie in her sweet a 
10 scholarship hav 


As teaches me to Ik 


ography 
e I but such 


ve her much 


Why should I strive to read the skies, 
Who know the midnight of her eves ? 


No star that swims within the scope 


Of Pickerineg’s best 


Ever reveals so m 


telescope 


t 


ich as W hen 


She stares and droops her eves agai 


Gray beards who S¢ 


*Twixt man to-day 


How trivial your aims appear 


f 


Enough for me th: 


Linnzus, avaunt! 


ek to bmdage the chasm 


and protoplasm, 


ut Fanny’s here 


] 
I ony care 


1 


To know what flower she wants to wear 


I leave it tothe a 
To Y 


As if it mattered! 


ruess how pink 


idle pated 
S originated. 


The chief thing 


Is that we have them in the spring, 


And Fanny likes t 


I straight way goa 


“The Origin of Plants’—go to! 


hem When they come, 


nd purchase some 


Their proper end J have in view. 


O loveliest book tl 
Looked into since 
Is Woman! As I 


As fresh as in the 


As day by day I s 


lat ever man 
the world began 


turn those | 


ives, 


primal ages, 


can, perplext, 


The ever subtly changing text, 


I feel that t am slowly growing 


To think no other 


be ok worth know ing. 


And in my copy, one of many 


(Edition de luxe « 


ralled Fanny 


I find no thing set down but such 
As teaches me to love it much. 








RAFU Riccdienn 








DE BARBADOESA’S LITTLE HOUR. 


BY LUCY 
I 

- all bervan on a certain December af 
ternoon when Norris had declared he 
vould see nobody Che decision had oe 
curred to him when he was quite alone, 
and the MacF inlay, his man-servant, fae 
totum, and sometime model, was entirely 


t 


out of hearing, but the next moment he 

as at his studio door, and ealled out his 
idea to that faithtul Slave But Mackin 
lay, who was trying to write a letter home 
to Dublin, only half heard, and miscon 
‘ds into meaning that his 


master was expecting somebody, and be 


ing in the midst of very doubtful orthog 
raphy, said, ‘* Ye’, surr, ye’, surr—I will, 
surr,”’ and Norris went back to his sofa, 
vhere for a time he lay full length, with 


] 


his hands behind his head and his eyes 
fixed on the tangle of green above his 
studio w indow. 

He had a ve ry pleasant oce ipation for 
his mind. His cousin Margaret was com 
Ine home afte r some five vears’ absence in 
Europe, and as Margaret and he had al 
ways been sworn friends, the devoted al 
lies people with a certain bond of relation 
Ship can be, it Was extremely pleasant to 
think of her return, and with it the pick 
ing up of their piquant intercourse of last 
year in Paris and London. -‘* What fun 
it will be.’ tho wht Norris, “to take he r 
about, to watch her first season in New 
York society! She was sure to be ad 
mired, for Miss Fenn, although scarcely 
two-and-twenty, had the air of a young 
rineess, and the iype of beauty heredi 
ry with her race. Norris's interest in 
Margaret was tinged by a strong sense of 
brotherly protection, for the young lady 
vas nearly alone in the world—in fact, 
worse than alone, since her chaperon, 
Mrs. Troop, was for such an office poss! 
bly the least qualified woman in exist 
ence It was a source of perpetual mys 
tery to Norris how any Fenn could be re- 
lated even distantly to so vulgar an old 
voman; but these curious connections oe 
cur in the most perfectly regulated fami- 
lies, and in this case it was chiefly exas 
perating because, on her father’s death, 
Mrs. Troop had seemed to be Margaret's 
only friend, and as such had taken pos 


session of the girl, and won her gratitude 


for kindnesses shown her in her obscurity. 


LILLIE 


Margaret’s dominant trait was fidelity 
gratefulness belongs to this characteristic 
I believe it is allowed; so, for the sake of 
the past, Margaret bore with everything 
vulgar and wearying in the Mrs. Troop of 
to-day. It would undoubtedly be de 
lightful to have Margaret in society this 
season, but, alas, alas, that she should be 
thus chape roned! In London the old lady 
had been laid up with influenza half the 
time, and so Margaret had been taken out 
by Lady This or That, friends of her mo 


thers, or by some of Norris’s own ac 
quaintances in aristocratic Bohemia; but 
now, here in her own home, to appear for 
the first time preceded, or, as Norris said 
with a grim smile, battlemented, by Mrs 
Troop, was hideous in the extreme But 
again arose the picture of Margaret's del- 
icate loveliness, the high-bred,simple man 
ner which must disarm the unfriendliest 
icism of her companion. After all, 
Norris thought, thines micht be worse: 


eri 
and at this juncture of his reflections the 
tread of MacFinlay was heard, and, be 
hind his, other footsteps. Norris sprang 
to his feet just as the door was opened, 
and then remained rooted to the spot 
Before him stood the most remarkable 
looking man he had ever seen. MacF in- 
lay, at one side, was struggling with the 
stranger's name, when the latter, in a 
deep voice, said, ‘‘I presume you do not 
know me, sir—the Count de Barbadoesa.”’ 

‘I have not the pleasure, certainly, 
sir,” said Norris, with a ghastly effort at 
keeping his countenance, for the man be 
fore him was as grotesque as he was sin 
gular. He was certainly over six feet in 
height, and if not large by nature, had 
been carefully expanded under the hands 
of his tailor. His large, melancholy face 
was nearly shrouded in loosely flying 
black locks, one of which in a wavering 
line hung in the middle of his forehead; 
his eyes were fine, but their expression 
of intelligence or good-will was defied by 
the cunning of the mouth; on his breast 
were innumerable decorations, and a huge 
topaz sparkled in a ring on his ungloved 
hand. With the other hand he supported 
his rather small waist. 

The spectacle was so completely ludi- 
crous that Norris felt he must speak or suf- 
focate. 
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"- May I venture to ask to what I am 
lebted for the pleasure He really 
yuuld not go on, but waved the stranger 


»a chair, which he took without once re 


ving his melancholy gaze from Nor 


s's face, though he now placed his 


ind on his knee, crooking his elbow and 


19 his fingers inward 

Che Count de Barbadoesa,” murmur 
Norris looking at him with interest 
[The eount bowed ‘*T have the hon 


he began, with a partial attempt to 


toss back the vagrant curl ~ the 





» be the bearer of a | er for your cousin, 


Miss Fenn 
Miss Fenn!” Norris said, in quite an 
ther tone 
Exactly, sir; and not finding her at 
me, I brought it to you,” and he pro 
d from a deep breast pocket an en 
op truly enough addressed to Mar 
wat 
Norris's face had flushed He looked 
ry much inclined to show the noble 
stranger the door 
‘It is from my friend Count Giuseppe 
\ntonini,” pursued the man. ‘‘ The cor 
espondence, according to Miss Fenn’s de 


+ 
{ 


re, is to be conducted through me. They 
here the count again tossed the curl, 
vhich instantly returned to his left eye 
row ** they are betrothed 
‘What do you mean?” half roared Nor 


ris. *‘ What confounded nonsense are you 


uking Do you know that I am Miss 
Fenn’s cousin, sir? If there is any im 
pertinent joke in this 

But De Barbadoesa waved his hand and 
smiled. ‘‘ Do not be alarmed, sir; you 
have only to inquire of your cousin, or 
the excellent Madame Troop.” 

‘By Jove,” thought Norris, ‘‘ that old 
idiot is at the bottom of this;” and it oe 
curred to him to take some conciliatory 
measures with the aristocrat before him. 

‘* Very well,” he said, rather stiffly. ‘J 
shall certainly see Miss Fenn at once on 
the subject, and perhaps vou will call 
igain? By-the-way, where is your friend 
Yussipi—what did you say his name was 2” 

‘*Giuseppe Antonini, thirteenth of the 
name,” pronounced the stranger. 

‘*He shall be the last of his line, then,” 
thought Norris. But he said aloud:‘* Many 
thanks for your kind office. Shall Miss 
Kenn answer this—document to your ad 
dress ?” 

De Barbadoesa drew from his card case 
a much emblazoned piece of pasteboard 


vith name rather alarmingly full 
2) | S handed I nue aig 
nity to Norris, who perceived the address 
to be atone of the new apartment-houses 
rathe pt Phe seemed to be no 
thin more to s i ( l »blemat 
owll orave ‘ ‘ inding in 

middle o ( om, a pr » perplex 
t nd desp: 

WI in the name « ill tha iS Se} 

e did it me That Marga had 
been doing something Gu tie or foolish 
he did not doubt, but that she had en 
raved herse to IS luna s friend he 
did not cred ran instant His first 
ea is to hunt the Barba esa » to 
beard him s ere, 1 i ‘ ipart 
ment, and investigate his character But 
asecond sretiection showed himthat would 
not do. Better find out the truth, or what 


could be told of it, from Margaret herse 


She had specially requested him not to 


by this time she and Mrs. Troop were to 
be found at their friend Mrs. Ivors’s, on 
lwenty second Street, where they were to 
stay until Margaret's new house near the 
tirely habitable Yes, it was 


the only thing to do, and Norris, feelin; 


Park was e1 


his delight of an hour previous considera 
bly dampened, sat down to await as best 
he might seven o'clock Qn this even 
Ing’, as he kne if Mrs. Ivors h id invited a 
few friends to weleome Margaret at din 
ner, so there would e no chance OI a 
téte-a-téte with his cousin until very late 
W hat on earth had induced her to refuse 
to see him at the wharf? It was incred- 
ible in simple, honest, conscientious Mar 
garet 

‘* But, after all,” thought Norris, rue 
fully, ‘‘she’s a woman; there’s that to be 
said of it 

II 

Mrs [vors's Wuests had nearly all as 


sembled when Dick, with a rather cynical 


aspect, made his way into her drawing 
room Even as he answered Mrs. Ivors’s 
greeting his eyes searched eagerly for a 
glimpse of Margaret. She was standing 


in a little recessed window, talking to 
two or three reverently admiring young 
men, and Dick made his way quickly to 
the group. Well,” he exclaimed, com 
ing forward; and Margaret, starting a lit 
tle at his voice, turned her face joy fully 
toward him. 7 My dear Dick,” she said, 
holding out her hand. and as Norris took 


it warmly he observed that she was pret 
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tier than ever, although a trifle thin and 


pale 
It's good to see vou again she said 
m na whisper ind her eves were 
Lit SHinimnMg 
Then why couldn’t vou let me meet 
you?” Dick said, a little sharply. ‘* You 


snow vou needed me 
\ swift color came and went in Miss 
Fenn’s cheeks 
[—I didn’t want you to, really, Dick,” 
. } ‘ : , } ; 
she murmured and as for needing, in 
one sense, you know we had Barton and 


my maid Alice, and they saw to the 


All the better, we could have had a 
little chat, and it seems odd to have to see 
you for the first time ata party.’ 

Margaret laughed a little nervously, 


and contrived to make the conversation 


general: but it was some satisfaction to 


{} } | 
HWna fhimsel 


f at dinner placed next his 
COUSIN, 

‘And how shall I like New York ?” she 
said to him at the first opportunity. 

‘*Morally, mentally, or socially 2?” he 
ing iired 

She laughed ‘*Morally, I know I 
shall; mentally, well, after London, Dick? 
Now don’t think me unpatriotic, but shall 
I find evenings such as you remember at 
the Velmar-Tornes’, the Von Scholtts’, 
the 

[am glad vou are going to be fastid 


ious,” put in Dick, ‘‘for evidently your 
mentally includes socially. No, my dear 
Meg, you will not find anything like the 


Tornes’ or the Von Scholtts’. simply be 


cause neither Torne nor Von Scholtt hap 
pens to live here, but I can promise you 
you will see ample material for such peo 
ple to make use of—that is, if you are as 
keen as you used to be 

Miss Fenn opened her eyes with a little 
wounded look in them. 

‘* Why, Dick,” she said, *‘ pray tell me 
what I have done.” 

He had to smile She was so very 
pretty and delightful when she looked 
vexed. 

‘“What you have done, Meg,” he re- 
sponded, gravely. ‘‘ I don’t pretend to fath 
om. It is a problem time must work out, 
unless you choose at once to solve the 
mystery.” 

Miss Fenn’s flexible mouth curved with 
some disdain. ‘‘It is evident,” she re- 
marked, looking at her plate, ‘‘ that there 
is at least a circle of advanced thinkers 





over here. Pray tell me if your society 
is given to a very abstract way of putting 
things. Perhaps I shall learn to conside: 
the charming circie at ine Tornes mere 
babes in wisdom.” 

‘*Go on,” said Norris. Then, as a sud 
den idea struck him, he added TI will 
promise you some foreign element. There 
seems to be a very distinguished noble 
man over here, the Count de Barbadoesa.’ 

As he spoke the name, Norris looked at 
her keenly, and across her cheeks, her 
brow, the bit of her soft white throat that 
he could see,a perfect wave of color spread, 
and the next instant she had averted her 
face and was talking to the man on her 
other side Dick could have wrung his 
hands, have uttered loud groans and im 
precations, then and there. Indeed, I be 
lieve it was only a fine sense of the fit 
ness of things which prevented him from 
in some fashion, giving vent to the an 
guish within. At how many such ban 
quets, he was thinking, do guests sit long 
ing to scream aloud ?—for it was now but 
too plainly evident that the terrible Dx 
Barbadoesa had spoken the truth. If he 
had cherished the least doubt of this, his 
cousin had put it to fight. She turned a 
face quite set and hard upon him. 

‘* May Lask,” she inquired, icily, ‘‘where 
you have met the count ?” 

‘*He called at my studio to-day,” Dic] 
answered, quickly, and in a tone no less 
chilling than her own, ‘‘and he left a let 
ter for you from his friend.” 

‘* Let me have it, if you please.’ 

‘* Here—here at the table, Margaret ?” 

‘*You can slip it in beneath the table,’ 
she said, imperiously. ‘There, you can 
see | have put my hand down for it.” 

By this time Norris had decided that 
their two tragic countenances would bs 
remarked, so with what must have appear 
ed to the people opposite a very sinister 
smile, he contrived to get the note into his 
cousin’s hidden fingers. He saw by the 
flutter of the roses in her gown that she 
sighed, but he determined not to look at 
her again, and turned his eyes upon the 
young lady he had faken in to dinner. 

‘IT am so glad Miss Fenn has come 


back!” said this lady— Miss Barlow 
‘Isn't her house lovely?” she went on. 
‘*T hope she means to be very gay, and 
give us some excitement.” 

Dick, unable to resist his impulse, turn- 
ed to Margaret with: ‘‘ Margaret, here is 
Miss Barlow hoping you will give us some 
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your new house. I don't 


excitement it 


doubt you will be able to satisfv her 
Miss Fenn contented herself with an 
blique look of disdain from under her 
yng lashes at her cousin, but she smiled 
ery graciously in front of him upon Miss 
Barlow 
‘My dear Jennie.’ she said you sh il] 
ive Whatever you like.” 
Oh,” eried Miss Barlow, ‘‘do have 
something dramatic!” 
“Ah!” ejaculated Dick 
But Margaret's face did not betray that 
she heard him [t was perhaps a relie 
to both of the cousins when the ladies left 
the room Margaret was very stately in 
her manner as Dick helped to move back 
er chair, and if the men at the table 
yuund him dull during the first few mo 


ments, he certainly showed unwonted at 
mation later, for young Barlow began to 
talk of the new lion to be in society, the 
Count de Barbadoesa. Some of the men 
roared outright upon mention of his 
name, but an elderly gentleman named 
Perkins declared that the De Barbadoe- 
sas were an ancient and noble family, 
ind this man was quite well known in 


foreign circles, ete., ete 


Norris listened, questioned where he 


ild, and elicited the information that 


De Barbadoesa was living very sumptu 
ously in Hotel Frothingham, and was to 
be taken up by society 
Taken up!” laughed the young man; 
ves, I shouldn’t wonder!” and it was 


» the 


Vith a heavy heart he went int 
drawing-room again. Margaret was sit 
ne near the fire, and again came the 
thought to Dick’s mind that she was love 
er than ever The coil of brown hair 
ow upon her white neck, the wide fair 
brow and clear eyes, the warm curves of 
her mouth and chin, above all the look 
of trustful purity and sweetness, all com 
ined to make her fascinating even when 
What did it matter to 


Norris that she had unlimited thousands ? 


she scorned him 


To him she was only the Meg of other 
days. Yet, as he turned away with a 
sigh, he reflected that a letter from the 
most noble Count Antonini was in her 
keeping, and that such a man as De Bar 
badoesa had secretly conveyed it to her. 


IIT. 
It is needless to say that Richard Norris 


passed a night full of uncomfortable re 
flections. When he declared himself mys- 


tified he felt cheered: but directly doubt 


LOOK Lit form Ot anvthing like s ispicion 


of Margaret’s prudence, or even of her 


ine sense of propriety, then he was pro 
foundly wretched; but no strong feeling 
of this kind could last when he recalled the 
appearance, the manner, the voice even 
of his glittering guest of yesterday Ky 


ervthing then merged into a laugh, hol 
low, perhaps, but certainly a kind of mirth, 


and when the sun shone in upon him the 


next day he had resolved that whatever 
folly Margaret might have been led into, 
he could try and lead her out of it, just as 
a brother would,if only she would con 
sent to drop this air of mystery and take 
him into her confidence as fully as before. 


His doubts of her might perhaps prove 


morbid visions, but then De Barbadoesa 
Was a grim reality, whoever his friend the 
, 


Count Giuseppe Antonini might be He 


had promised Margaret to take her to her 
new house that afternoon, and on this oc 


} 


ecasion he determined to talk to her with 


more gentleness, for he knew enough of 


feminine human nature to feel certain 
Marearet would not ve driven to answer 


questions put with any suspicious accent 


He worked away during the next morn 
ing, using MacFinlay for a model, and 
quite casually inquired of that functiona 


ry W hat the strange gentleman who called 


{ 


the day before had had to say. [ pon this 


Mack inlay laughed aloud, and instantly 
checking himself, apologized put he rave 
his head a shake as he answered 

‘* Ah, Misther Dick, did iver ye see the 
like of him? Shure Id like to be his bar 
ber, and paid by the hair!” 

Dick was forced to smile, vet the con 
tempt of the MacF inlay only added to his 
annoyance, and he went to Mrs. Ivors’s in 
the afternoon more than ever chagrined, 

Margaret came into the drawing-room 


f 


with no trace of last night's hauteur, wel 
comed Dick cordially, and as they started 
up Fifth Avenue he asked her why she 
had tried so hard to snub him 

‘* My dear cousin,” she said, very grave 
ly, ‘*T never before knew you to be so sen 
sitive. Now’—and Margaret turned her 
eyes gently upon him—‘“‘ now tell me what 
was the matter.” 

‘IT will tell you, of course,” he said 
‘* What is this man De Barbadoesa to 
you? where did you pick him up?—in 
fact, what do you know of him?” 

Margaret gazed down at her muff with 


troubled eyes. ‘‘ Very little,” she said, in 
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a low voice ‘He is an Italian, we have 
nN ial friends, but n fact, I never saw 
him until yesterd hen he met us at 
the irl 

Ah.” eried Dik a light coming to 
him, “‘thatis the reason you objected to 
| nee rVvo 


Miss Fenn remained silent until they 


had pegun another bioek, then sne said, 
deliberately, f you must know, yes, it 

Dick knew not what to say. His pru 
dent resol v¢ o be ventle with her for 
bade his bursting forth with impetuous 
Warnings such as he felt he, aS her near 
est male relation, ought to give But if 


Margaret was menttie and exquisitely WO 
manly, she was also independent, and a 
trifle obstinate and proud To push her 
would be, perhaps to lose his chanee of 


serving her, and so he determined to try 


| vill “she Sa d, « igerly j Promise 
to question me no further about the count 
Dear Dick, if I need help, I promise to ask 
you for it.’ 
The words stung him painfully. It 


had, then, come to this if she needed him 


she would ask for help! 
I 


Dick made no answer, but walked on 
rather moodily at her side, until they 
reached the large corner house which 
was part of her new fortune, and which 
upholsterers and decorators had been long 
busy over, under Dick’s supervision. 

Mrs Troop, large and florid as ever, 
was already established there, and it was 
some time before Dick could claim Mar 
garet fora few words alone. They had 
gone to look at some stutfs sent up on 
approval, and which were piled up in a 
room intended for dancing, or other en 
tertainments requiring space It was a 


moment to seize, as they sat with the rich 
silks and wools between them, Margaret 
holding up one thing after another, anx 
iously, for Dick’s approval. 

Very cood, very cood indeed,” he 


said, absently, as she shook out a piece of 
dull bluesilk. ‘* Margaret,” he continued, 
‘*T will not torment you about De Bar 
badoesa, if you will answer me one ques 
tion 

She was watching him with an earnest 
gaze from across the rich heap of color. 


‘Well ?” 





‘*This Antonini he talks of,’ Dick went 
on, hurriedly; *‘tell me, are you actually 
pledged to him ?” 

The girl’s breath came and went, while 
she still looked at her cousin fixedly. 

‘If I answer, will you promise to ask 
no more ?” she said, faintly. 

Dick hesitated. ‘* Well, I will.” 

‘Then,’ with an effort, ‘* yes, J am.” 

The words seemed to Dick to echo on 
all sides of the big lonely room. Marga 
ret had risen and was moving away. 

‘Stay, Margaret,” he cried, springing 
toward her. ‘*One thing more you must 
answer me. This Antonini, where is he 2” 

She turned a moment and looked at 
him reproachfully. ‘* In Turin,” she an 
swered, and then fled swiftly away. 

Dick stood still a moment, contempla 
ting the position ruefully. Mrs. Troop’s 
voice was heard outside loudly clamoring 
for Richard Norris. Margaret’s fainter 
tones were drowned in them, but the 
young man moved in their direction. ‘‘If 
this thing goes on,” he muttered, ‘‘ Miss 
Barlow is likely to get her theatricals.”’ 


IV 

New York received the heiress, Miss 
Fenn, with every mark of attention, and 
Dick, on going to see her, would generally 
find her very much engrossed by the de 
mands of society. 

‘‘T wish people would stop inviting 
me,” she said one morning. 

‘* Well, you can stop going, I suppose ?” 
he answered, without looking up. 

Margaret was pensive for a moment. 
‘“ No,” she said, ‘‘ I can’t very well. You 
may laugh if you like, Dick, but it so 
pleases Mrs. Troop!” 

‘*Good heavens, Margaret!” exclaimed 
Dick, leaning back in his chair, ‘‘ when 
are you going to give up this Quixotic no 
tion of gratitude? I assure you I feel like 
anything but laughing. I wonder what 
I could do to make you grateful to me? 
I declare, Meg, 'd make a fine thing of 
it.” And he did laugh, but by no means 
pleasantly. 

Margaret looked hurt and was silent. 

‘T suppose it’s in you, and you can't 
help it, he wenton. ‘‘Only remember you 
have cast me off, in a certain sense, and 
therefore I don't expect to take care of 
you unasked. Sometimes an opinion 
will slip out unawares—force of habit, 


you see; old habits occasionally obtrude 
themselves.” 
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As he looked at his cousin he saw that 

ere were tears in her eyes, although her 
‘e was very proud. 

‘*T think we are both changed,” she said, 
ttle hurried \ ve certainly don t find 

ou just the same. I feel all the time 
itl am challenging your good opinion; 


ou follow me about with eritic: 





eves as 
ough as though you expected some 
ne dreadful of me The other night, 
instance, at the Barlows’, when I was 
lancing with young Mr. Perkins, you 
me up near us and glared at me in such 
vay—oh yes, you did, Dick 
‘*T don’t like the Perkins set,” remarked 
Dick, calmly 
‘Oh, don’t you?” flashed out Margaret 
And may I ask why, Riehard 2?” 
‘Certainly They are taking up that 
iatie De Barbadoesa, making fools of 
emselves and of him—at least, if any 
ne could improve upon that kind of thing 
him és 
And then Margaret was silent It was 


t f 


singular fact that the mere mention of 


e count’s name was enough to silence 

most impetuous speech What Dick 
d said of the Perkins family was quite 
ie, and might be said of others By 


+ 


me singular stroke of luck or of fatuity 


the part of his entertainers, De Barba 
loesa had certainly been admitted within 
some aristocratic doorways, and on more 
ian one oceasion Dick Norris had had 
ie anguish of seeing him talking to his 
cousin Margaret with an air of peculiar 
confidence. Useless it was to abuse him 
or even criticise him in Margaret's pre 
sence; she generally ignored what was 
said. Added to this was Mrs. Troop’s loudly 
proclaimed championship of him—a fact 
hat might not have worried Dick but for 
Maregaret’s association with her, and the 
certainty which possessed him that they 
shared some secret in common. An ele 
ment in this affair that peculiarly tortured 
Norris was the manner in which men 
talked of the count. He had made his 
wav into one or two clubs, and forthwith 
vrote notes thence in all directions. Dick 
iad himself received one such. It was a 
ery elaborately worded affair, requesting 
Dick’s advice about the framing of some 
pictures—some little things of his own. 
‘Your friend the most noble count, it 
ippears, is one of our guild,” he said that 
evening to his cousin. Sheand Mrs. Ivors 
and Mrs. Troop were about starting to a 
tableaux party, where Margaret was to 


perform. ‘I had no idea he was 
ther in arms 

Margaret looked at him inquiringly 
** Do you mean she said, seriously, ** that 


he is an artist 


| hope not t Ss il you eall the 
rest of us It seems he wants my advice 
about frames for his little things | hope 


he won t aSk it Tor the jittie things them 


but Mrs. Troop proclaimed ‘I should 
think he might be anything he liked, with 
that head of his 1 do eall his hair no 
Di¢ 
Perhaps he ought it with the title,’ 
Dick how sugaoe sted 
‘* He’s just a picture,” Mrs. Troop said, 
ignoring Dick ‘7 do love to see him 


come in or out oF a room 
Pll go half-way with you there Mrs. 
Troop,” laughed Dick 
But as usual the topie had silenced Mar 
graret 


Dick sought 


0 Mrs. Ivors quite early the 
next morning He had asked lo see her 
alone You really missed something 
very picturesque last meght,” 
‘*The most noble De Barbadoesa stationed 
himself near the curtain, and looked as 
though he were giving the audience his 
roval permission to approve ol Mee. Ot 
} 


course she was lovely in the tableau Trom 
Hamlet He turned and said aloud, 
‘Brava! brava! Mrs. Troop says there 
are such dulcet Italian tones in his voice.” 





Mrs. Ivors spoke very serenely, but watch 
ed Dick with a face ready to break into 
smiles 

‘lL know what you want to talk about,” 
she said, presently “It would be ridicu- 
lous in me to prete nd that I have not ob 


served that something is wrong with Mar 


garet, and that creature De Barbadoesa 
has something to do with it, | am certain 
Now, Mr. Norris, I know equally well it is 
making you worried—unhappy, perhaps.” 

‘It is.” responded Dick, with dejee 
tion: ‘‘ but what is to be done? She does 
not need our help 


Ah!” eried Mrs. Ivors, sitting upright 


in her chair, ‘‘ there is exactly where you 
are mistaken. She does—she does; but 
we must work cautiously | know Mar 
garet so well, her intense conscientious 
ness, her charity, her way of making her 
self of no account where others are con 
cerned, and he r deep capacity for loving.” 

As Mrs. Ivors enumerated Margaret’s 
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ies, asmile of intense satisfaction stole 
Dick’s honest face The lady went 

on 
vow | believe that she 1s somebody's 
tool or etim Of one thing [ am pro 
ounadly certain she Will never break her 


word [f she has made a promise, she will 


True enough said Dick ‘*T would 
do any mortal thin to serve her, he 
added 

No doubt of that; and so would I | 
havea plan, and it 1s this: for Margaret's 


Sake you must learn to know something 


more of this man. If I were you I 
should visit him, and invite him to visit 


me 

‘*Heavens and earth!’ laughed Dick, 
as Mrs. Ivors launched this bolt But a 
moment of shrewd reflection showed him 
just what she meant. ‘I believe I can 
do it,” he said; *‘but perhaps you don't 


know that there’s another rascally Italian 
in the case, He's a count also Giuseppe 
Antonini.” 

‘*Goodness! Where from? and who is 
he?” 

And Dick briefly sketched his first vis 
it from De Barbadoesa. 

‘*Never mind,” declared Mrs. Ivors. 

Only satisfy yourself as to what De Bar- 
badoesa really is, and then we can help 
Margaret on some better basis You see 

pardon my plain-speaking—you have so 
far allowed your prejudices to stand in 
your way of doing this We must now 
save Mee from herself and this wretched 
man 

It was as well that Margaret, who en 
tered the room at this moment, was de 
layed 


Vv opening a letter, but she looked 
up and handed it to Dick with a quizzical 
glance 


”* he ex- 
claimed, and he read aloud: ‘*‘ Mrs. Per 
kins requests the pleasure of your com 
pany on Tuesday the 19th, at 3 P.M., to 


‘By all that is astonishing 


view a collection of paintings by the 
Count de Barbadoesa.’” 
V 
By the time Mrs. Perkins’s reception on 
behalf of De Barbadoesa had come round, 
Dick had really learned to know some 
thing of the man—at least something of 


his mode of life and his personal sur 
roundings—and we must do the count the 
justice to say that he received Norris with 
a finely hospitable manner, showed him 
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his airy apartment, where signs of his 
genius were scattered about in a negli 
gee fashion, and if he disdained talking 
‘shop,” certainly he discoursed fluently 
on the old masters. If his manner was 
insufferable to our friend, it was certainly 
original. 

When Mrs. Ivors, with Margaret and 
Dick, arrived at Mrs. Perkins’s house, 
about four o'clock, they beheld the count 
stationed at Mrs. Troop’s side, she look 
ing uncommonly like Mrs. Jarley with a 
very remarkable new wax figure in at 
tendance. The good lady had insisted 
upon going earlier than either Margaret 
or Mrs. Ivors wished to go, and Dick 
might have breathed freely but that Mar 
garet was no sooner near the count than 
some of their usual brief confidences were 
exchanged, 

Mrs. Ivors and Dick enjoyed the sur 
vey of the pictures. They all presented 
the familiarity with common _ scenery 
which copies from poor memory might 
produce. Dick said they were perhaps a 
new kind of chromo. However, he very 
obligingly promised the count to call and 
inspect them at his leisure, the count hay 
ing a very panoramic way of detailing 
their merits, which Dick declared would 
be worth a study. 

Not long after, an appropriate moment 
occurred. Margaret had gone into her 
new house, and was planning a faney 
dress ball as a house-warming. The three 
friends were naturally very much togeth 
er discussing the matter of costumes and 
decorations, and one afternoon Margaret, 
who had been much occupied over Dick's 
drawings for her own dress, said, sud 
denly: **Oh, Dick, I had nearly forgot 
ten! Will you take a note from me to 
the count ?” 

‘That he may pass judgment on my 
designs ?” says Dick, with a grim smile. 

They happened to be sitting on the top 
of the staircase, waiting for Mrs. Ivors to 
come up. Margaret leaned back wearily 
against the pillar of the balustrade and 
looked at her cousin gravely. 

‘You are forcing a barrier between us, 
my dear Dick,” she said, with a smile. 
‘*Take care you do not build it too high.” 

Dick would have protested loudly with 
his voice, and perhaps even by some press 
ure of the hand, but the others appeared 
at this moment, and he went away more 
determined than ever to push this mystery 
of De Barbadoesa to its end. 
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‘* Yes,” he declared to himself, ‘‘ to its 
ter end,” for bitter he determined it 
yuld be for one person at least 

Margaret's allusions to their happier 


ist her Sadness, pe rplexed, annoyed, 


led him As he mounted the stairs 
1e count’s lofty nest his mind was full 
this one idea, and in an absent sort of 
’ he stood before the count’s door, not 
owing what he had come for. Then, 
1 equal tho ightlessness, on seeing the 
) ajar he walked in. Not a creature 
is there Dick stood still a moment 


mndering at the count’s carelessness,and 

it he sno ild ao witn Margaret s com 
junication, when suddenly the sound of 
me one’s humming a doleful Italian air 
wucht his ear. It came from a little ecu 
la; a door and stairease led to this small 
partment, and Dick quickly turned to 
urd them The shrill, rather thin voice 
ent on with ‘‘Santa Lucia,” and in an 


her moment Dick had bounded up the 


tairs In relating this portion of his 
story Norris always says that no words 
un convey an idea of his feelings. He 
seemed, he says, at that moment to have 
most a clairvoyant faculty. What he 
saw he as swiftly understood. Just what 
saw was this: a badly lighted room, 
idently the workshop of a painter; cheap 
1romos around the walls, one of them 
ick upon a dilapidated easel. To the 
of this was another easel with a half- 
nished sketch on it, and before it stood a 
nan, a tall, thin, swarthy, and hungry 
looking person, very unkempt and ragged, 
und who turned upon Dick a mournful 
pair of eyes. In a flash the secret of the 
ount’s art flashed upon him. This poor 
wretch was kept up here copying chromos, 
vith just a dash of his very weak origi- 
nality to prevent detection. 

The two men looked at each other. It 
sa pity that no student of human nature 
was by to observe the seene The con 
trast between Master Dick’s tall, lithe, fine 
young figure, his clear eyes and strong 
features, all expressing health and an 
honest iife,a youth not ill spent, and a 
prosperity not tampered with, and the 
lean, mournful-eyed, sorry man, with his 
drooping dejection of dress and manner, 
and doubtless of mind. was worthy of erit 
ical study; but it was not a moment for 
such reflections to occur to our friend. 
He stood still at the head of the little 
staircase, his hands fixed one on each rail, 
an instant before he spoke. 
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‘* The—count—he is not in Dick con 

trived to sav at last 

th a sor 

te ‘* No Will vou wait 


down-stairs He allows no person here 


The lt t:lan SHOOK His head 


row ful eves 


but myse ’ He beat his thin breast 
W nh the hand holding’ his’ brush and 
looked at Dick above a suspended and 
very brilliant palette 
‘And you paint—eh inquired Dick, 
to gain time 
The man nodded again. st looking 
anxiously 
May I ask Dick said, smiling as 
pleasantly as possible 
Ah said the man, taking a step in 
Dick's direction, ~ on certainly My 
name is Antonini—Giuseppe Antonini 
Then Lord help us!” said Diek, with 
a sensation that his last hope had now 


been taken from him 
} i Mr. Richard Nor Vis. 1 ) 


‘DEAR Mrs. Ivors Keep vour courage 


up I am almost certain of suecess | 
shall be at Mare iret S about 5 P.M Show 
no surprise at anything you may hear m« 
Say In haste, yours, R. N 


Mrs. Ivors arrived at M irgaret’s house 
with this letter in her pocket, and,as may 
be imagined, waited Dick's coming impa 
tiently. The two ladies were in the long 
ball-room, discussing the question of flow 
ers for the ball, when Dick entered, and 
his manner was so easy and indifferent 
for so long a time that Mrs. Ivors was 
driven to making the most exasperating 
signals to him behind Margaret's back. 
He smilingly acknowledged these, and at 
last, when the two ladies were at one s de 


of the room and he was seated on one end 
of a table where the note-books were scat 
tered, he said, quite carelessly, 

‘Oh, Margaret, by-the-wav, may I 
bring a friend of mine to the ball 

Twenty, if vou like,” said Margaret 
without looking over her shoulder at him 
‘* Who is it 

‘Oh, an Italian friend of mine: his 


name—is Dick plunged round in his 


mind for a genuine name; was about to 
say Victor Emmanuel, and then, frighten 
ed at how near he had come to doing so, 
hastened to say, ‘* Oh, Garibaldi—his name 
is Garibaldi—yes, Garibaldi.” 

‘*Gari—” Mrs. Ivors,in atone of amaze- 
ment, had just got so far, when Dick made 


































































oe 


an awful face at her, shook his head, and 
i th i ror ner »>KEeEeDPS I 
Of cou I don ypose he’s one of 
t (raribald ou no it least nota 
t é ) | ELIE VE 1@ ONTLWY 
two or th ( it he, Mrs. [vors 
1, cheerfu But of course he 
Y . 1 cou . a omethin [’ 





Why, Di iid Margaret, gently 
ind irning ro i 41 smuie ure 
vou picking 1 - 

My dear Mec! The man hasn’t the 
suspicion of a roar about him, not the 
ieast He is only—a poor devil of an 
artist: and Dick inwardly rave thanks 


that here, at least, he was able to tell the 
entire truth, for of course it will be seen 
that his plan was to bring the newly dis 
covered (rluseppe Antonini with him, 
that he might, by the evidence of his own 


} 


. ee 
r discover whether he were really 


Margaret's friend from Turin. Although 
he had col trived to see much of the SO 


ealled Antonini for the better furtherance 


of his plans, he had said little to the man 
} , } + ; 

himseil whereby he could betray him to 
any one concerned On recovering from 


the shock of hearing his name, Dick had 
sely eX ingved a few words with him, 
but had bidden him come to his studio 


that evening, on which oceasion Anto- 





nini, if it ere he, had actually won 
Dick’s good-will The sight of the com 
fortable studio seemed to fi him with a 
mournful admiration ‘* Ah,” he had 
exclaimed, looking at some of Dick’s ap 
purtenances I could paint, J, myself, 


had I but any of all this;’ and the poor 
wretch waved his hand about, shaking 
his head Lragically 

Naturally Dick had eautioned him on 
no account to mention his name to De 
Barbadoesa, and as the Italian needed so 
intensely what Dick was ready to give, 
he made the promise, and ke pt to it 

Whether the man had been so long ac 
customed to makeshifts for life, or if he 
was too listless from despair to object to 
anvthing that his patron would propose, 
it is hard to say, bul he accepted every 
thing until it came to that unhappy ques 
tion of his name. When told by what 
title he was to be introduced at the ball 
he retreated, and said, proudly: ** Nevare! 
Nevare! Call me dog, hound, what you 


will, but Garibaldi, nevare!” 
This was a difficulty Dick had not fore- 


seen It was the labor of days to over- 
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come it, but, like other obstacles at the 


time, it was finally vanquished. Dick 


however, feared an outburst on the night 


in question, and so insisted upon Anto 


ninis accustoming himself to his ne 
title, well knowing that the Italian tem 
perament, in an emergency, cannot be a 
Wavs counted upon as cool. He would 
therefore desire the dejected creature to 


stand still while he said, ‘‘ Allow me to pre 


sent my friend Signor Garibaldi,” an im 


aginary introduction being gone through 


with. Also Antonini was obliged to give 
his name to MacF inlay as that of the fa 
mous general, thereby incurring the Irish 
man’s undying hatred. On the first oc 
easion Dick saw the MacFinlay following 
him up, shaking his fist at his back, and 
muttering, *‘ Ah, Garahbahldi, ahr you! 
Garahbahldi is it indeed!” with a smile of 
superior scorn. 

To Mrs. Ivors Dick told as much of his 
discovery and his plan as he thought 
prudent. 

VIL. 

Margaret's house on Fifth Avenue pre 
sented a spectacle of extraordinary gay 
ety and splendor as Dick, with his sud 
denly transformed companion, arrived at 
the ball. Antonini’s dress was one in 
which he was not too much disguised 
Hamlet was the character, and he certain 
ly looked like enough to so melancholy 
creature. The great staircase was throng 
ed by a very brilliant company as tl 
two men made their way toward the small 
room where Margaret, Mrs. Troop, and 
Mrs. [vors were receiving, and poor An 
tonini, suddenly delivered from his din 
oy, desolate surroundings, his semi-seclu 
sion, poverty, and hunger, was _ pitiabl) 
bewildered, and would have escaped, | 
believe, had not Dick kept his eye clos 
upon him. ‘‘For the thirteenth of his 
line, he has a singularly craven manner, 
thought Dick, as they emerged on the 
landing. 

But all doubts on this score would soon 
be set at rest. 

‘* He isn’t much disguised,” he thought 
looking back upon: the slim dark figure 
whose mournful eyes were fastened upon 
him, as on a deliverer from this scene 
should it become too dangerous. ‘‘ He's 


only clean, and I’m sure he must have 
been that when Meg saw him last,” for 
Dick’s mind had refused to associate his 
cousin with the shiftless, dilapidated An 
tonini he had found. 
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}i 


iS 


DE BARBADOESA’S LITTLE HOUR. 


Garibaldi,” Dick 


e 7 


way, said, 


At mention of ame, a 


vase turned 


AQ 


r glances 


stile in his own that Dick h 


T 4 
the more Margaret was standi 
f 


end OF a 


and 


me room which 


'S Wax lights and Dick felt at 


doorway a tremulous beatin 


urt Mrs. lvors certainly riveted her 
ize upon the two as they approached 
Miss Fenn, Signor Garibaldi said 
ick, in a shaking though impressive 
rice 
The unhappy Antonini bowed lo 
sed his piercing glance, and fixed it 
on Marearet Never had she seemed 
ilmer, sweeter, more self-possessed By 


t one flutter of an evelid did she betray 


least acquaintance with the man 

‘Any friend of my cousin's is very 
elcome,” she said, smiling And then 
gan to greet newer arrivals 

Mrs Lvon and Dick exchan red a 
unce, and then the latter hurried poor 
tonini away and out into the hall 
wehncCce he cond icted Hhith speedily to a 
lall entry above the back stairs 

Antonini,” he said, sternly, ‘‘answer 
e one question with absolute truth 
ive you ever seen my cousin before 


Hamlet, 


00r 


} 


ae, 


‘Nevare,” pronounced } 
If up with pr 


wing himself uj 


“Then, come, come; we must go at 
nee,” said Dick, feeling terribly disap 
olnted, irritated, and perhaps a little bit 


uniliated into the bargain, but it wz 


Bat Db idoesa SHouia 
The 
to 


ton his book that De 
et Ant 


Vas elad enough 


mint there latter, poor 


1 } 
be led away, 


+ 


nol \ 


en by a back € ance, sO Wl ng 
» have his supper and remain for the 
ghtin Dick’s apartments. Having see 


im safely into his room, Dick whispered 
to the MacFinlay 
vho was smoking a pipe in his own quar 
boos 

‘** Don't 
aid. 

The MacFinlay smiled triumphantly. 
Ah, the dirty rogue! 
fixed there this 
time annyhow;” and the Irishman wagged 


1 Ww rad of 


Warhihf 


let that fellow out, Mac,” he 


Divil a step, surr. 


Garahbahldi, you're in 


his head with glee. 


Dick returned to the ball in a state of 


visible depression. He would not think 








373 
f disturbin Margaret during the ever 
Ing, bu is comp a to bre e his woes 
to Mrs. Tvors 
Go up t ! ! rite a ne 
» he vid | set t 
Ii¢ It) Ul » Cs l el ‘ t i ‘ mor! 
ing 
Dic tnou it ‘ 5 { accora 
inh penned tl O1LO > leltel 
DEAR M (RET I am so o have 
» Te it if SOOTY ! ) Oo} SOné lhe « 
vou have been grievou imposer pon 
The man I brought to your ball this even 
ing, and iom you failed to recognize 
was no other than Giuseppe Antonini 
It is ¢ dent to me that some one has 
passed |} St off upon you for such a 
person, unless n man 1s deceiving me 
[ found him secreted at De Barbadoesa 
room, and I must say,from the little he 
has told me, he seems to be the genuins 
article If this causes you pain ind trou 
ble, my dearest cousin, will you not con 
ide in me, and let me take the burden of 
it on myself Oh, Me it has grieved 
me so to d by and see vou swindled so 
Shametu Lo Teel 1 you teit ours 
bound to marry a man about whom vou 
lips were sealed! Dear, dear Margaret 
let me hel »VouU Yo atfectionate 
* DICK 


Having de ered this into Mrs. Ivors’s 
eare, Dick took his leave, rathe earie) 
In Spirits than he had been Tor some time 
On reaching home, he found the MacFin 
lay Still at his pipe 

Is he ull 2 it, MacFinla Di 


asked 


‘Not a stirr out of him, sun vas the 
rejoinder Shure Td the poker read 
for him if [Td heard him so much as 
wink 

Dick contented himself with a griance 
into the room, where poor Antonini-Gai 


baldi-Ham let Lay 
** His 


in profound sl 


conscience seems 


thought Dick as he closed the door, and 
prepare d to pass the night in his studio 
VIII 
By ten o'clock the next morning Dick 


received the following note: 

** My DEAR Covusin,—What does all this 
¢ Can it be that you have really 
Antonini? But why should you 
called Certainly 


mean 
found 
Garibaldi ? 


have him 
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not a plot, some 


is you W ho 
‘MARGARET 


Dick, vour loving words 


Tri touch me Ss mueh ! 

to me at 

til I 
in hour later 

** MEG 


man once 


} \ » 
LlA\V¢ 5 


that Dick 
h of Mar 
found her 


¢ inde rstood 
In obeving bot 


commands He alone, 


up and down her boudoir, 


LOOK 


iistressed. but 


r ard 


she exclaimed 


said, gently “you must 


} 
, and 


she hesiti 


walked over to the 


hreplace, thinking ** Yes,” she said at 


thing 


ell vou every 


yvhnom you made the pledge you 


Antonini 


Giuseppe 
‘urin 


And of 


satisfied this 1S 


1 
hom I have been search 


vou all The old count 


onee did my f ner 


and my self a very 


great kindness [ was only too thank 


Lo repay { l me aegree This man 


vo he left the 


Italian army, and was lost sight of by his 


family The old count, feeling certain I 


could discover traces of him, gave me this 
charge, but made me promise to speak of 


one a feit their nephew 
There was si 
Ww could yout 


HinkK 


this has 


‘What an absurd chase 


peen was ana 


ittered simultaneously ; 
t Dick said 
But De 
betrothed ?” 

‘*'That 
The 


and be 


nen 
Barbadoesa told me you were 
was only for his own purposes 

vn De Barbadoesa, 
t hin ( tne 


old count bi 


1e Ve person most 


As I heard he 
the wharf, I hoped to 


likely to find his nephew 


was to meet us atl 
avoid a complication by 


And, Dick” 


seeing no one 


she came nearer, and 


elise 


put her hand on his arm—‘‘I have been 
De the 
sums of money, for he has been preten: 
find Antonini with it, 
had him hidden up there 


Barbadoesa most awf 


fivinge 


ing to and all 


time he paint 
ing his old pictures.” 
And hereupon Dick had to give vent 


Mai 


a loud and long laugh, in which 

garet joined. 
‘But, Meg,” he 

Antonini this idiot 


really 


said, finally, 
KHOW 
a count ?” 
“a suppose he must be.” she said, 
adventure 
hate t 
If only you Coul? 


though he looks such an 


Oh,” she added, impatiently, ‘‘I 


sound of his name. 


have suspected how I detested the mar 
all the time 
‘But, Meg” Dick was 


standing very near to Margaret, and had 


by this time 
his hands on her shoulders ‘surely that 
couldn't have been what made you so un 
happy and restless and cold to me ? 

Her 
words a lovely color rose in it. 


Dick ?” 


face was down-bent, but at the 


‘Cold to you, she repeated 
softly. 

And now she did lift her eyes, and the) 
** Why, It Was 


were SO changed to me. 


beca 
Do you 
know, you nearly broke my heart.” 

And neither Dick nor Margaret has 
ever even to tell 
few moments later, if happened 


were shining. 


you 


been able each othe 
how, a 


that 


was 


she was crying in his arms, and he 
** Meg, 
stupid so long, don’t let us wait for any 


Miss Fem 
cousin M) 


saying, dearest, we've been 


foolish parade and ceremony.” 


married to her second 


Norris 


weeks later. 


Was 


very quietly one morning tw 


It has always been supposed that Di 
Barbadoesa came to some knowledge oO 
Dick’s investigations, and that he consid 
ered disappearing the better part of valo 
Young Antonini was sent home, libera 
ly supplied with money by Mrs. Norris 
and I believe one person only remained 
dissatisfied. This was MacFinlay, who 
has always considered himself defraud 
ed of a ‘‘try” at the head of poor Anto 
nini, when, as Garibaldi, he slumbered 
the MacFinlay’s charge. He takes it out 
however, in relating the adventure to his 
friends, and always winds up the story 
‘“And wid ahl that, me 
hours, and him in there ashlape, he died 
in his bed.” 


with, sitting 





THE TRANSATLANTIC CAPTAINS 
ES ALGERNON DOUGHERTY 


Lull t Lie Saliol 


ENE sees so little of tl * tn: 





ural one knows so little of 
re to-day, on the ragi O-mMmorrow 
hort time a distant 
Lhe world 

laster-sallors as a Class, there 

of men to be found more 

livation and esteem They are emphat 
ically Duty’s children, and whenever she 


commands Lie \ ovpeyv. even ti obedic« nee be 


at the expense, not only of great persol 


al 
comfort, but almost of life itself \ terri 
ble affliction in the domestic cirele 


Is olten 


»bliged to restrain its claims that the 1 


l 


ae 
XN { 


Vineh waits tor no man may carry out to 


the sea him who has devoted his life in its 
service They are brave mien and the rec 


ord of an ocean disaster often ends thus 


The captain went down with the ship 
The mythical halo that has long encircled the sea-captain is evaporating 


in these 
lavs when the steam-ship service between Europe and America is de veloping so rap 
lily as to make the journey seem little longer than an ordinary land trip, and 


hen SO many persons from both sides of the sea make themselves personally ac 


ee ne ne ee 
“> _————— — 
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THE CAPTAIN'S POST (THE BRIDGE OF THE “‘ OREGO 
Vor. LXXIIT.—No. 435.—26 





Fin Tree le Ree wise 


H 


‘personal pecu 
[tis by their 
r ad 


ISpOsl 


tions and manners 
that the landsman 
measures them, and 
by these traits is he 
preposse ssed or pre 
judiced 

‘What captain 
sails on Tuesday?” 


wondel 
IS nivster! 

] + 
poses nothin 


bhnY 


VY, anda 2ains in 


LOTT—( CUNARD) 
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asks a lady passenger at the Liverpoo 
office of one of the companies W hat 

that horrid Captain Dash I would rath 

swim it than cross with him again And 
vho leaves next week? Captain Blank 

Oh, that’s splendid! Vl wait and sail 
vith him.’ 

This illustrates the case precisely. They 
may all be excellent sailors and brave 
men, but something more than that is 
renerally required—yes, and remembered 
too The captains are by no means all 


f 


ta piece as regards popularity pome 
of them never make friends, and others 
al Was do Of the latter class manv in 
stances might be given Of the former 
there has never been a better illustration 
in the service than the late Captain Jud 
kins, of the Cunard Line. He was highly 
esteemed by the company, but the bane of 
nine-tenths of the passengers Who crossed 
in his day Anecdotes innumerable are 
told of him, and all illustrative of his 
singular gruffness of manner. Perhaps 


» best known of all is this 


Lady passenger (advancing toward the 


captain, who, leaning over the rail of the 
Scotia. is looking toward Newfoundland 

Oh captain, do tell me, is it always 
foggy and nasty as this off the Banks 2?” 

The captain (glancing briefly at his 
questioner, and then resuming his atti 
tude),** How the devil do I know, madam 
I don’t live here.” 

Certain it is that the memory of this ca 
pable old salt is not 
cherished with much 
affection by trans 
atlantic voyagers 

Captain E. G 
Lott, another veter 
an officer of the Cu 
nard Line, but now 
retired from service 
was never harsh 
spoken like Captain 
Judkins, but seem 
ed almost equally 
averse to mingling 
with his passengers 
> He Wasa jolly look 
ing man, and usual 
ly wore a pleasant 
smile, which fre 
quently emboldened 
passengers to ad 
dress him. ‘‘I tried 
it once,” said an 
Weshinnten Englishman who 
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crossed the sea many 
as arilt 
found | 

Lott 


had struck an 


once had thie 


miistort aqowh @ sii 


Wiahy ik 


ian 


family made 


; 


shHhownh lo 


has veel 


onstantly, never Ling amon 


two davs 


Captain T. Cook, the present Commodore 


l tvpe of the reser ed 


this line, is another 


nan Who does not tamlilarize with hi 


massengers lle is never coarse, and W 


inswer a simple Question In a simple 


His voice Is one of the lo Vv, q uel sort, 
idness of sound al 


Las a SO out 


mparts an emphasis to his words. 


not one of the big, robust 


specimens 


the mariner. He is a singular little man, 


who eares nothing for the suavifer in 


modo, but demands credit for his fortiter 
, 
(Oy He 


his life—a period which 


has been on the sea nearly all 
extends ove 


vcentury. During that time he 


the fact 


not al 


pressed Many people With 


viant’s nerve and courage are 


encompassed in a colossal frame, and that 


nen who may not provoke cong hiatity 


sometimes inspire confidence and esteem 


The three chief commanders of the Cu 


nard Line at present were once described 


LuuUS: a Sallor, a social sailor, and a calico 


‘aptain It would be unfair to name 


that definition, for he ts 


tuthor of LOO \V 


known, but it may not be unjust to 


iat his compendium was somewhat ti 


ired with prejudice. However that 


sailor who is } 


Sslmipie 


the list, and 1s left 


idjectiveless, 


Is q te proba rie 


is Captain Cook. It 


he chose his own epitaph, he would not 
I ! 


mention than that one 


Not 


of his passengers possibly remembers Cap 


aesire any more 


‘sailor one in a hundred 


vord 


iin Cook as being a pleasant and agreea 


ODILVI 


le gentleman, but no one can be 
ous of the fact that he is a thorough man, 
x fail to esteem him for being what he 


seems, one who ean be relied upon in an 


emergency. Emergencies do arise at sea, 
nd then such men are measured at their 


worth. In life 
many strange vicissitudes, but 


his he has encountered 
those that 
his earlier career are nearly all 


not 


marked 
l 


forgotten now, for he is the man to 


talk, and least of all of himself. 
The social sailor is Captain W. MeMick- 


think you h 


eton s bone 


lorecastie \ i all ( 
door 
a roar L youll si 
. 


and au 


piacently as lf 


your own treside, 


while ¢ vaptain McMickan spins his \ 


dange r, tis 


rested snuco'l before 


rhs. 


If there is iddy 


Seotehman will not 


hn bis Cabin, bub WIil 


; 


on the bridge 


Mariner He 


\me rican beverage 


tempest ou 


likes a @lass ol 


inch a 


an iced on @ warm 


summers day, or the hot spiced grog of 


his native land on a winter's n 


fond of a genial companion 
ever open for the last good story, and an 
but 


above all these charms of existence is his 


eye of admiration for the gentle sex: 


devotion to the capricious mistress whom 
he has wot ved for sO many years, and won 


at last. The sea, ‘‘than woman’s love or 
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W. MCMICKAN—(CUNARD: ‘“ UMBRIA’’) 
I » photog Sarony, New York 
March winds more fitful,” has filled her 
wooing with many strange whims, but 
the ‘social sailor,” an old man now, loves 


his heart’s idol with even more devotion 
than in his youth, possibly because he has 
grown to understand her every humor 

If you have ever crossed with Captain 


W.H 


him 


P. Hains, you will surely remember 
He is 


man, with one of those faces that instantly 


a tall, distinguished-looking 
prepossess you. No mariner whose years 
run to their end upon the bounding deep 
is fonder of the sea than the gallant com 
the life to 

has a diversity of charms, 


mander of Aurania; but as 


merry men 
Captain Hains loves the sea none the less 
in that he loves, besides, ‘‘ things that are 
of the earth earthy.” If he does not tell 
a story so frequently as Captain MeMick- 
an, he enjoys one just as much, and his 
hearty laugh is the most complimentary 
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‘“encore” that ever tickled a raconte) 


ear. He has a laughing eye, which 
vests his face with a kind expression 
makes him a favorite 


cordial With 


passengers. With the lady passengers 
is an especial favorite, and it was perh 
on this account he was unkindly, perh 
jealously, styled the ‘* calico captain.’ 
is not a pleasant-sounding adjective 
but to tho 
who have ever met this agreeable vent 


f am reluetant to repeat it; 


man it will lose its harsh sound, for th 
will take it to mean that Captain Ha 

is one of those men who combine co rt 
with courage—qualities which win thea 
miration not alone of the fair sex, but 
mankind as well. He is the type of ma 

whom one admires for his suavity ai 

kindness as well as respects for his uw 

flinching devotion to duty. It is relate: 
of him that a few years ago he had as 
passengers upon his ship the Mother Su 
perior and nuns of a Sacred 
Heart America 
(so the story runs) he did what no man 
perhaps ever did before—he the 
venerable Superior and all her young 
er nuns, and from that day to this has 
been a great 


several 
convent in One day 


kissed 


favorite in the convent o| 
Whenever the ship's 

a fixed event upon every 
Hains endears himself to 


those good women. 
concert is held 
trip—Captain 
his passengers by entering heart and soul 
into the entertainment. and may always 
be depended upon to sing, ‘I’m afloat 
I'm afloat, and the Rover is Free.” Thess 
merry little eccentricities of Captain Hains 
are only mentioned because they well il 
lustrate the happy-hearted humor of the 
man, who, besides having the skill of the 
best sailor afloat and the courage of a 
warrior, has a heart gentle and jovial as 
a child’s 

The sea-captains, for the most part, are 
either one thing or the other 
the jolly, genial 


either of 
type, or of the silent, re 
tiring (1 had almost said unsociable) sort 
Occasionally one happens to be a little of 
both and not a great deal of either pattern 
ofman. Such a one is Captain Hamilton 
Perry, who commands the White Star 
steamer Britannic. He looks like a mari 
ner, and ought to, for he comes of a race of 
sailors. There have been and are several 
sea-wanderers among the family. The 
elder brother of the gallant commander of 
the Britannic is a captain in her Majesty's 
Royal Navy, and perhaps the brave Perry 
who will always be remembered as one of 
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Americas greatest marine chieftains 
from the same family of Nep 
He is Commodore of the White 


tar fleet, though he looks by no means 


imme 
nes 
» oldest He is about fifty years of 


ve, the greater part of which was 
issed upon the bounding deep He 
iose the sea as the sphere of his life, 
He was 
at the Royal Naval College 


England, and 


id was reared according|y 
il icated 

Greenwich, almost 
efore his boyhood days were over 
can the practical part of existence 
whieh, it might almost be said, he 
is born and bred. Captain Perry 
npresses different people differently. 

Lt cle pends upon how you take him,” 
some one onee said, Yes, to a certain 


extent, it does. If you approach him 
ipon the deck of his ship with one of 
the silly questions with which, unfor 
tunately, too many ocean travellers are 


prone to harass the commanders, you 


vill leave him presently with the no 


tion that Captain Perry is not an 


Don't 
conversing with you when there are du 


agreeable man. insist upon his 


ties calling him elsewhere, but wait until 
the 


when the sea is calm, over the 


strolls leisurely about 


lolls, rail 


eneath the bridge Then speak to him 


is you would to any gentleman, and you 


will find the Britannic’s commander a 


pleasant man. He is, indeed, an agree 


ible man, and one who talks intelligent 


iy upon any subject, but *‘ gushes” upon 


none He has been in the service of the 


White 


‘ut. back as far as 1853 he began his trans 


Star Line for about fifteen years, 


has been 


and 


itlantie voyages, 





HAMILTON PERRY—{ WHITI 


From a photograph 


star: “ BRITANNIC’’) 
Mora, New Y 


aeck, or 


crossing 


Ole 





HAINS 


CUNARD AURANIA 


back and forth ever 


since Of course he 
has witnessed many strange sights and 
figured in not a few thrilling scenes dur 


ing this long period, but even he has for 


rotten many of them, for it must needs be 


something startling and wonderful seen 


on the sea to Impress itsell upon the old 
mariner’s mind Souvenirs of the Lime, 


] 


such as aione 


medals, ete 


1 
testimonials, . 
British 


recall such incidents The GOV 


ernment presented him with a handsome 


pair of binoculars, and the Shipwrecking 
Humane Society of Great Britain gave him 
a medal for rescuing the shipwrecked crew 


Allen in 1872 He 


the dead water 


of a vessel called the 


found her in of night 


logged and with a shattered rudder, in 


mid-ocean. The medal was **c¢] sped by 
the society for a similar act in April, 1876, 
when the crew of the Norwegian bark Au 
gusta were saved by him 

Captain C. Ww 
sister ship, the Germanic 


White 


some respects are as different as the sea 


Kennedy commands a 
None ot 


Star captains look alike, and in 


and shore; but they are for the most part 
of the practical, serious mould, who rarely 


unbend to the average passenger's li 


cing, 
They are a highly esteemed, however, as 


great sailors, and nearly every one has 


and re 
Like the Com 
modore, Captain Kennedy is best liked Dy 


best. 


performed some gallant action 


ceived a public rewara. 


those who know him Those who 














BENJAMIN GLEADEI WHITE STAI CELTIC’) 


Va 


ced to be passengers or crew on the 


Ne veastie steamer Hurworth. 


started from Montreal for Rotterdam 


vhen she 
¢ not 


inv vears ag 


» May perhaps remember 
un Kennedy and the Germanie wit) 


Hurworth 


trip had made an ordinarily good run for 


gvratituade The on her tata 


he first half of t Then herage 


he journey 


her, and, like an old 


upon 


charger, she tried to face the foe, but weak 


herself with every struggle The 


ened 


vind rent her canvas into and 


ribbons 


‘ked the big masts as if they were sp der 


legs: the fierce waves rushed across her 
decks, splintering the life-boats, and erush- 
in ier cabin roof as if it were paper The 
ancient hull creaked almost like a human 
wail She tossed ntheangry sea through 


one long d and the hearts of every one 





aboard were came 


despairing as the night 


on She could hold out only a little while 
lonwer, and every soul aboard knew it. 
The night was fiercer with the doomed 
eraft than the day, and the winds, in 


creased in violence, keptextinguishing the 
beacon lights that efforts 
burn 

ofavessel were seen coming nearer through 
the thick More 


what 


were made to 
Presently the red and green lamps 
darkness beacons were 
ignited, and after seemed a terrible 
century of ang ush and suspense to ey 
ery one on the Neweastle steamer. a rock 
et was seen to shoot up into the air from 
the approaching vessel. Help was com 


me, all knew, but all feared it would come 
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too late, for every instant the poor old 
eraft shook with a tremor that seeme 

ikea dy ing gasp The stranger Came 
on with fearful speed, and then a blu 


bi We 


signai meant 


rocket went Sky ward 
you,” that 


The rescuer 


stand by 
was the Germanic Shi 
as close to the disabled 
find it 


So terrible was the sea that 


ran vessel as 


mariners ever safe to do 


wrecks 


it was deemed foolhardy to attempt 
vet a life-boat afloat in the darkness 
The 


displayed, and then it was 


same cheerful signal was agai: 
recognize 
by all that there was nothing to do but 
to wait for daylight At last it came 
The Gre rmanic’s decks were crow der 
with had 

desire for sleep in their anxiety for thi 
fate of 


passengers, who lost every 


those so near and yet so far. 


Flying from the cracked mast-head of 
the wreck were signal flags which t 


iis No boats 


in great distress: 


the sailor's eye read thus: 
serviceable; send as 
sistance.’ Lone before the sun was 

that morning a life-boat was manned by 
volunteer crew of the White Star steame 
of the Baltie. W 

officer of the Germanic, a 
the relief Ten 


sons were brought back on the first trip 


Captain Bence, now 
the chief 
commanded party. 
Again the little boat bounded toward thi 


breaking ship, and another load was 
A third time she made the dange 


OUus journey. 


Savy ed 


All that remained were res 
cued, but not before the little life-boat had 
her stem splintered by pbeling dashed by 
the heavy sea with great force against thie 
sinking hull. Captain Kennedy and M) 
Bence were both highly commended for 
that gallant rescue, and can show to-day 
medals which commemorate the incident 
Both officers had a similar previous ex 
perience in the same relative positions i! 
‘they, 
and received as 


1872, when they (it is fair to say 
for one deserved mucl 
as the other) rescued the crew ot 
The se 

was, if possible, even rougher than on tli 
winter night when the Hurworth 
in its trough. 
that 
the life-boat were frightened, and muti 
nied ag” 


eredit 


the ship Assyrian in mid-ocean. 


tossed 
It was so rough, indeed 


even the old seamen who manned 





ainst making another trip to thi 
vreck, after they had brought one boat's 
load to safety. Then it that the 
first officer showed stuff of 
which he was made. 


was 


brave the 


He calmly turned 
in his seat, and pulling the tiller from its 
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roove, raised it above his head, and in 
voice threatened 


! 
iet to brain the fir 


in who refused to join in the rescue 


it deed was one that many men 


for all that had been let 


ve 
} t 
ISe, 


t 


or t 


oO perish on the Assyrian yer 


t 


th 


ought off and safely disposed on 
mainie 

Captain Benjamin Gleadell is anothe 
istration of the silent type. He 

Celtic, and as its chief ottiee 

is distinguished himself for thorough sea 


com 
inds the 


inship and bravery, as he has frequently 
me during the many years he has been 
He 


randsome 


the service of the White Star 
otes the flight of time a 


itch presented to him by the President of 


hie 


by } 
United States for saving an American 
In 


Will have 


essel and the lives of all her crew 


us room you may see—but 


he 
medals presented to lim by 
and 


vou 
for 


to ask, is not the man to display 
such things 
dividuals 


associations for similar 

eds of humanity, and testimonials pre 
pared and signed DY passengers to testify 
heir admiration for the gallant officer 
He is, nevertheless, not the man to whom 
the average passenger takes He 
is strangely reserved,and rarely in a trip 
ventures upon 
Good-morning” 


a fancy 


more than 
he early 


‘Twon'tsay he’sadarn 


an oceasional 


as passes an 


riseron the deck, 


ed disagreeable cuss, but he’s too dignified 





FREDERICK 


WATKINS—(INMAN: 


From 


“ CITY OF CHICAGO ) 
— 


a photograph by Mora, New York 


tLto res 


vs 


LANTIC CAPTAINS. 


a 
st 


d 


r 


r 





WHITI 


to suit me,” a traveller from a Western 
State once said of Captain Gleadell le 
l Ity Jand an 
birth W hen he dons his 


uniform and goes up on the bridge he looks 


s a man of about f four now 


Englishman by 


every inch a sailor, and a fine specimen of 
physical manhood 

Captain Peter J. Irving, of the Republic, 
is still another of the White Star's walaxy 
of quiet men, and vet he is the sort of officer 
that always favorably impresses those who 
meet him. H 
. but in that time 
the ladder, or perhaps l 


e is scarcely more than forty 
vears of age 


has climbed 


be 


plicable to say has mounted to the top- 


t 
t 


would more 


a} 
mast of position step by step upon thei 
of merit. He is what 


among seamen as a‘* Conway boy 


Oings Is deseribed 
that 
is, he acquired his rudimentary knowled 


= 
of navigation on the old training s p 
yhnose name Gives a special distinetion to 
her alumni He, like nearly all his fel 
low-captains of the line, has figured in not 
a tew vallant rescues at sea 

Captain Parsell, of the Adriatic, is un 
like all the other commanders of Messrs. 


Ismay and Imrie’s fleet. He has a distinet 


personality about him which makes one 


glad to know him and likely to remem 








pcp 








ber him His age is not so easy to guess 
as most men’s, because when he smiles 

as he frequently does his face is as 
frank and merry as that of a school 
bev : but when he falls into a reverie 
and talks of his wanderings on icy seas 
sO Many years ago, you can t help think 
ing that this young -looking man must 
really be almost a patriarch Nothing 
will better indicate the man than by say 
ing he enjoys the esteem of everybody 
who has ever met him, and possesses the 
entire confidence of the company. So 
strong, indeed, is he in the confidence and 
good graces of the line that he has always 
been the pioneer officer in any new devel 
opment of the White Star service. There 
is not asea on the planet he has not navi 
eated He has sailed upon the Arctie as 
well as upon the Antarctic, and all the big 
streams that flow between the two. He 
is an intelligent man, and of so genial a 
type that he never gets out of patience 
with a passenger even if he is stormed 
with an arsenal of such landsmen’s ques 
tions as would drive many a mariner to 
distraction 

The minute vou set foot upon the deck 
of the City of Chicago you will like Cap 
tain Frederick Watkins. If you, as some 
people do, make the very first duty aboard 
ship to see what sort of a man you have 
for captain, and try the experiment of ex 
changing a word with him, you may rest 
assured you won't go away, grumbling at 
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HENRY CONDRON—(INMAN: “ CITY OF CHESTER” 


Fr ay togray Mora, New York 


his lack of courtesy when you have spoken 
to the Commodore of the Inman. fleet 

Pleasanter men are not to be found either 
on sea or shore. ‘* He’s made of the right 
sort of stuff fora mariner,” one of his sea 

men once said tome. <All his sailors like 
him, and it is much the same quality of 
polite consideration which has made him 
one of the most popular of all the trans 
atlantic captains. In his uniform he 
looks every inch the sailor. When he 
has doffed the ‘‘ gilded blue” for street ap 
parel he would never be taken for one 
whose days and nights, year in and yea 
out, are passed upon the bounding billow 

Some one has called the commander of 
the Chicago the ‘‘ gentleman captain.’ 
There is no man who sails the Atlantie 
who has received more testimonials from 
his passengers than Captain Watkins has 
elicited by his unchanging good temper 
and constant urbanity. 

If you are a believer in physiognomy, 
look at Captain Francis 8. Land’s portrait, 
and you will know him to be, as he is, a 
man of the kindest instinets, and yet of the 
strongest force of character. Possibly bet 
ter than any officer who can be named in 
this sketch he illustrates the popular idea 
of the sea-captain. He isa big man, of the 
hearty, robust type; he looks a giant in 
his uniform. You say, as you gaze upon 
him, ‘* Here’s a man such as one looks for 
upon thesea; heisapproachable by achild, 
but he secures and retains the respect of 
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rvone.” He has hosts of friends, whom 
as won by his geniality and retains 
is high character. It is related that / 
» such conversation as this onee oe Z 


d, of which Captain Land was the 
He's a splendid, warm-hearted fel 


Warm-hearted, did you say? Why 
s the coolest man I ever knew, You 
t to see him sometimes,” 
He is both. That he is warm-hearted. 
iverage uneventful trip will show 
it he is ‘‘eool.” only becomes manifest 
on certain occasions. A recent inci 
t well demonstrates the faet. <A few 


mths ago Captain Land’s vessel, the 





ty of Berlin, collided with an iceberg 





Was in the night-time, and no blame at 


JAMES PRICH (GUION PORT ADMIRAI 


Lew Is, yf the ( ity of Richmond and Re a 
ford, of the City of Montreal, are per] aps 


still younger They form a trio of agree 
able men and thorough sailors, and it is 
said of them all that they have ‘* lowered 
their boats” m nV a time 

Some people say of the Guion Line that 
f 


it is particularly fortunate in having such 





a Staff of universally popular command 
ers Captain James Price is distinctively 
an Atlantie veteran He has crossed 
“‘twixt shore and shore times without num 
ber He has commanded all the crack 
‘oreyhounds’” of the company, ind has 
- perhaps ferried ten thousand people over 
abr eae SN beh RR ce the wide stream When it is considered 
I a} I w New Y 


that this jolly, amiable Welshman, with a 
kind word for everybody, has left his like 
taches to any one for the accident The 
erg was almost as hard as the iron ship, 
ind much larger. Both opposing bodies - 
ere sadly damaged, and at one time af 
fairs looked serious for the passengers 
ward the steamer, but the gallant mari 
er with the anomalous name carried his 
oat through dangerous seas to the port 
New York. A handsome watch and 
iin are his souvenirs of those trying 
LVS They were presented to Captain 
Land, in the language of the gentleman 
ho spoke in behalf of his fellow passen 


ers, ‘* for being cooler than the iceberg.” 





The Inman officers are all comparative- 


young men. Captain Condron, of the 
City of Chester, is about forty-two or SAMUEL BROOKS—(GUION: “ ARIZONA”) 
forty-three years of age, and Captains From a photogray R. A. Lewis, New ¥ 

















ness In Manv minds, and perhaps a more 


iaSting Impression Upon aimost aS Many 


nearts, ibis natural to presume that in two 


continents Captain Price, as good a sailor 
as he is a pleasant man, Will not soon be 
forgotten He is now the line’s Port Ad 


iverpoo 


I 

Captain George Siddons Murray com 

Alaska He isa Seotehman by 
. } 


robust a son of Caledo 


ehlands or 


nia as ever came out of the Hi 


Lowlands He is about five-and-forty 
vears of we, orl iudsome appearance and 
line bearing He is pop ilar with passen 
gers, a ough never effusive in his man 
ner 

Captain Samuel Brooks ofthe Arizona. 
is another example of the colossal cap 


man of powertul frame, but 


f 


searecely so tall as Captain M ray He 
is about e vears the senior of the Alas 
ka’s commander, and wears a ful oray 
beard most becoming, He is a man 


of distinguished appearance, who blends 


suavitv with ad ghnity that never re pels, 
but prevents intrusive familiarity He is 
a favorite with every passenger Madame 


Patti almost invariably crosses the Atlan 
tic on Captain Brooks’s steamer. Mrs 
Langtry, Henry Irving, and a host of other 
people known as vell on one side of the 
sea as the other, speak in terms of admira 
tion of this popular officer He has been 


twenty-eight years in the Atlantic service. 
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His record shows that he has crossed t] 
ocean 540 times, without the loss of a s 


mie 11fe on nis vessel, 


g In this time he |} 
added extra laurels to his wreath by re 
cuing many persons 

‘aptain R. D. Munro is Commodore 

the Anchor Line fleet. and commande) 
that great ship the City of Rome. | 

has grown to be known as the Leviat} 
of the Atlantic. 
the line which sails between Liverpo 
ana New York. 


¢ ] 


port ol all the other Anchors 


His is the only vesse 


(Grlasgow 1s the hor 


Munro 
a veteran. He is sixty or thereabouts 


though he doesn't look it. which is all t] 


more surprising vhen one thinks that fe 
nearly a half century the Atlantic h 
been hurling her biting winds and sa 


spray in the old tar’s face Like all the 





Anchor's commanders he is a Seotehmat 
He can say a funny thing ina funny wa 
but is not so fond of getting convivial sp 
its about him and reeling off varns byt 
vard as some of his countrymen H 
line inclines rather to the ladies, to who 
he devotes himself when off watch. HH: 
has erossed the sea about five hundred 
times, 

Captain John J Small, of the Anchoria 
doesn't look like Captain Munro, but the 
same general description will fit both He 

P 


isof nearly the same age, of the same shor 


thickset figureyand has a weather-beate) 
compiexton and gravish beard ilKe M in 
ro Unlike the Commodore, however, h¢ 
is rather indifferent to the society of lad 


A few 


around the whist table in his cabin comes 


passengers, pleasant fellows 


nearer his notion of comfort 





JAMES SUMNER—(NATIONAI 


From a photograph by Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, Liverpool. 














the Fur 


appear 


iptain John Hedderwick, of 
both 


of link between 


ssia, is different from in 


and a sort the two 


is tastes. His strong right arm has 


ried many a lady acPross slippery and 


and of them 


adeckKs, 


ng many ¢ Will 
avs remember the captain as a plea 
man ‘Black Joek” is the familiar 
he is known by He is dark as a 
uniard in skin, eves, and hair, and of a 
ml fie ivht He IS a COOL, COUrALeOUS 
iW One fogey day, some years ago, 


other steamer collided with his vessel 


ere was an immediate panic Even 


e sailors were frightened, and jumped 


the life-boats Hedderwick grabbed 


to 


axe and a pistol, and brought his crew 


» a sense of their duties A man of 
nerve is needed at such times, and ** Black 
hock was such a one 


The National Line is justly proud of 


hercaptains. She hasa big fleet of stanch 
ships, to each of which the name of one 
the great nations of the earth is given 
Phe 
lence 


the 


0 


line is a British corporation, and 
no selfish partiality is responsible 
fact that the 


f the baker’s dozen of splendid ves 


largest, newest, and 


or 


hest o 


ls is called the America. It may have 


been a mere coincidence in its christen 


ing, but it 1s a compliment none the less 
to what the patriotic American would eall 
the 


The command of this fine steamer 


the largest, newest, and best of na 
tions 
has been given to Captain R. W. Grace, 

ho ranks as the Commodore of the line 
He 
cuardianship of this youngest sea child of 
the National by her British Majesty's FOV 


has been temporarily deprived of the 


ernment, who have enrolled the America 
It is 
expected that she will soon resume her 


into the military transport service 


usual sphere of existence as one of the 
monarchs of the Atlantic. 
is as proud of his ship as the line is of him 


Captain Grace 
Unlike his vessel, he is neither the largest 
nor the newest of his colleague captains, 
but there are many people who persist 
that he is the best. 
service and varied experience on the sea, 
He 
in his fifty-seventh year, and looks every 
He has been 
If he 
his breast all the medals he has 


In point of length of 


IS 


he is unquestionably the patriarch. 


inch a gallant mariner. a 
National captain for twenty years. 
wore on 
for fearless deeds and humane ac 
vould like 


A hale, jovial, and ge 


won 


tions, his coat look a jewel 
ler’s shop case. 


nial man, always courteous and consider 
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ate, one is never at a loss to understand 
when speaking to him, why Commodor 
Grace Is so popular with ocean travellers 

Next to him in order of seniority is Cap 
tain James Sumner, of the Egypt There 
Is hear LOOO tons ditt rence mM the SIZe 
of the America and the Kgypt The 
same relative difference of weight pre 
vails in the ease of the two commanders 





a 
REDFORD W. SARGEN (AMERICAN INDIANA’) 
t 
Sumner is short of stature, though not 
shieht of build, He is twelve years the 
junior of Grace, and runs the latter a 


He 


been in the employ of the company eve 


hard race for general popularity has 
, 
since it was established, and has made a 
name for himself as a thorough sailor and 
\ and 
\ 
passenger would never die of ennui while 
Captain Sumner is near at hand The 
of the National fleet 


officered by good men, not, however ort 


a pleasant man which seems to gro 


expand with each sueceeding year 


other vessels are 
nh 
erally known, for their ships do not usu 
ally carry saloon passengers; but when 
any one of them, like Captain Heely, the 
big energetic commander of the England, 
happens to rescue a Shipw recked crew, as 
he did not long ago, the newspapers make 
the public acquainted with their sterling 


traits 








: 
' 
; 
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ATRICK URQUHART AMERICAN LORD CLIVE ) 


. Lome Messrs. Brow Bar 


Captain Redford W. Sargent commands 
the American Line steam-ship Indiana, 
which runs between Liverpool and Phila 
delphia The Indiana is only a freight 
carrier now, but a few years ago she and 
her three sister Ships, the Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Ohio, vere the only vessels 
in the ocean ferrying trade which sailed 
under the American flac There are not 
a few people on both sides of the sea who 
sincerely regret the change, for it prevents 
their having the pleasure of sailing with 
Captain Sargent—one of the pleasantest 
men who ever helped to make the long, te 
dious journey seem all too short. He is 
only a young man now, but he carries a 
sailor’s head on his thickset shoulders, and 
knows every wave of the sea as well as he 
He is per 
haps not as spontaneously genial as either 


Captain MeMickan or Captain Hains, but 


knows every rope of his ship 


as a courteous gen 


he impresses one first 
tleman, and the more one sees of him the 
better one grows to like him He is a 
New-Englander, and although quite a 
young man at the time, rendered distin 
guished service to his country during the 
late war. He served in the Union fleet 
which advanced up the James River to 
Richmond, and was subsequently an offi 
cer on different vessels of the blockading 
fleet engaged along the coast of the South 
ern States. He has several times been in- 
strumental in saving life at sea The Ca 





nadian government conferred a certificat 
of honor upon him for saving the crew « 
the schooner Wild Rose, and the Unite: 
States government presented him with 
valuable telescope for rescuing the shi 
wrecked crew of the Forest State Sink 
he has been in the service of the America 
Line he has been rewarded for simila 
feats, and received a medal from the Roy 
al Humane Society of Great Britain fo 
rescuing the crew of the bark Avon in 
1S74 

Captain Sargent is the Commodore of 
the ** Quartette’—embracing four distinet 
branches under the same general manage 
ment—the other three captains having 
more recently succeeded to their posts 
either through the retirement or death of 
predecessors. Captain Shackford former 
ly commanded the IJllinois, but retired 
from the transatlantic service to accept 
the command of Mr. Jay Gould’s yacht 
Shackford was universally popular, and 
is remembered by many ocean voyagers 
as being for many years first officer on 
a Cunarder before he joined the J/lino/s 
Hle was voted by the ladies the handsom 
est of Neptune’s Atlantic sons 

Since the American Line was estab 
lished two deaths have occurred among 
hercommanders, The first captain of the 
Pennsylvania was lost overboard during 
a gale at sea on, if not the first, at least 
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W. G. RANDLE—(RED STAR: ‘* WESTERNLAND’’) 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 














of the earliest trips made by that ship 
other captain died of illness when a 
out from Philadelphia The 


officers named above, as indeed have 


days 


nearly all the captains of the ** Key 


ers,’ are Americans The English 


DV 


} 


ps, however, are chartered 
same company otficered 
Britain. Captain Patrick 
juhart, of the Lord Clive, and Captain 
H. Freeth, of the British 
subjects of the (Jueen 


which 


are by citi 


s of Great 
Princess 
The 
ny considers them both capable offi 
rs, and the travelling public 
tle further, and 


col 


Toes a 


looks them as 


Upon 


tractive men. Captain Urquhart is a 


years the senior of Captain Sargent 


fe has served his com 


company as a 


inder for eleven years, but his life on 
other seas runs far beyond his term 
ipon the Atlantie. He was for many 
ears in Papayam’s Greek service. He 


different Kreeth in be 
i a sailor of the quiet, retiring, and al 
The 


Princess 


from Captain 


ost shy stamp. who e@uides 


e British 


eas 1s a second edition of Captain Shack 


man 
through trackless 
vd. He is only three-and-thirty, and if 
er another Andromeda is chained to an 
wean rock,this handsome young Conway 
sailor is the man to enact Perseus. Like 


eC ols 


the late commander of the J//inois, | 
v favorite with every one, and promises 
na few years to be one of the best-known 
men who sail the Altantic 

Captain William G. Randle, of the Red 
iv braneh of the American 
mands the Westernland. 
of his vessel, unlike that of his three breth 
ren, Sargent, Urquhart, and Freeth, is New 
York 


exactly the fact. 


Line, com 


Ci 4 


The home port 


No, on second thought, this is not 
The home port of the 
Red Star ships is Antwerp, since the line 
Belgian than Ameri 


s distinetly more 


can in its personnel. One hardly knows 
just how to describe it, but it may not be 
improper to speak of the Red Star as one 
American Line. 


In all its features and peculiarities it par 


i 


of the branches of the 
takes of two nationalities more than any 
line which traverses the Atlantic. Some 
of its officers are Belgians, while others are 
citizens of the United States. The Com 
modore of the fleet, Captain W. G. Ran- 
dle, is a Pennsylvanian by birth. He was 
born and still has his home in that thriv 
ing little ship-building town on the Dela 
ware River, Chester. I have met lots of 
old ocean travellers who declare that Ran 
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dle is ° 
Lloyd Line are well 
of the 


will soon expand 


20% 
od¢ 


the pleasantest captain who cross 


es the sea 


The the North 


known now in three 


captaims of German 


] 


greatest nations of the earth, and 
he growing prosperity of this company 


still more their modest 





rame Their vessels toueh three ports, 
—_ 
kK. H. FREETH AMERICAN BRITISIL PRINCESS 
From a | ray Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Be 


German, English, and American, on each 
anie From 
to the Western world hundreds of 


oct journey Bremen they 
carry 
German travellers, whose numbe r 1s re 
énforeed at Southampton by many Brit 
ishers who dread the lone rail ride from 


London to Liverpool. It may not be prop 


er here to say that the Bremen steamers 
are of themselves especially attractive to 
the traveller, but 
this fact may with propriety and truth 
that the 


average transatlantic 


North German 
Lloyd captains for seamanship and social 


be emphasized 


qualities are the peers of any men who 
sail the sea. Look at the portraits of the 
four German captains on the next page 
You will find that they look like sailors, 
and you needn't be told that they know 
how to manage their ships in the heaviest 
gale. Each of the four has likewise his 
host of friends, won by his sterling worth 
and genial ways. Captain Christoph Leist 








i 





e 
if j RICHARD BUSSIUS—(NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
Le! ‘““WERRA’’) 
mii S 
5 I I ena I 
ati} 
ME 
ie 
ne 
1 +] . rt . 
iit isthe youngest of the quartette, being now 
1 in the forty-third year of his age He is 
{ : 
a practical sailor in more ways than one. 
} : Added to his skill as a navigator—for he 
has been a captain in the company’s serv 
: ice for seventeen years—he has a complete 
' knowledge of the art of ship- building 


He superintende d the construction of the 
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LLOYD: 


LEIST 
SUPERINTENDENT-CAPTAIN } 
Fr a photograpt Ev Tiedemann, Bre 


CHRISTOPH (NORTH GERMAN 


five latest additions to the fleet at the ship 
yard in Scotland, and is well known ii 
He now } 


Glasgow. holds the honorabl 
post of Superintendent-Captain. 


Unlike 
him, the three other captains still have 
command of vessels. 

Captain Richard Bussius is commande 
of the Werra. Like Captain Barre, he is 





JULIUS BARRE—{ NORTH GERMAN LLOYD). 


From a photograph by Emil Tiedemann, Bremen 





WILHELM WILLIGEROD—(NORTH GERMAN LLOYD). 


From a photograph by Emil Tiedemann, Bremen. 











» years older than the Superintendent 
He 


a good voice, is fond of musie, brimful 


tain. He was born in Brunswick 
iecdotes, and is universally popular 
November last he was entertained at a 
quet on the steamer Elbe by the direct 
of the line, in honor of his havin 
ed his one-hundredth 

ss the Atlantie. 
ved from the German Kmperor the 


Yr con 
} 
round vovage 


On that oceasion he 


evlthood of the Prussian Crown Order 
Fourth 


med asa sailor, and as a man he 


the Class. He is highly es 
is cor- 
llv liked, for he takes pains to see that 
vho cross with him are comfortable 
| happy. 

Captain Wilhelm Willigerod, who for 
erly commanded the ms, and will con 
1 one of the three new which 
Messrs. John Elder and Co. are construct 


steamers 


is the oldest of this group of captains, 
And 
look that old. He is a 
nan of a hardy, robust physique. 
Captain Julius Barre hails from West 
He commanded the Werra until 
ecently, but will soon assume charge of 


though only forty-seven himself. 


doesn't even 


lalla 


me of the company’s new steamers now 
yuilding. Captain Barre is a living proof 
at the strictest disciplinarian may be a 
cv. genial companion, 

So much for the Germans. Now what 
Here is the 


condensed essence of an old ocean travel 


ibout the French captains ? 
ler’s opinions, as he expressed them re 
centiy to me: 

‘You know that lam not the sort of a 
man to be deceived by the superficial ap 
pearance of any one, and that surface po 
liteness is a thing LT abhor. Moreover, | 
many 
most of the veterans who live upon it, and 


have crossed this sea as times as 
ierefore L think my opinion upon a line 


Well, this I 


can say for the Compagnie Générale Trans 


is entitled to some respect. 


itlantique: their ships Oh! you don’t 


vant to hear about the ships; it’s only 


about the captains that you want me to 


talk. Very well. I have crossed with 
them all, and know them pretty intimate 
ly. Individually they are all entirely dif 


ferent. Collectively they are as courteous 
i set of men as I have ever known. They 
are as kind-hearted and gentle as school 
girls, and, despite what you may hear oc 
casionally, they are as good seamen and 
as brave and cool in danger as you will 
find anywhere. They assure your safety 
by their constant watchfulness, and your 


THE TRANSATLANTIC CAPTAINS 


SSO 





ALPHONSE P. M. PERIER D HAUTERIVEI (COMPAGNIE 


GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE * LABRADOI ) 


comfort and contentment by their 


pote 
attention. What more could I say of any 
man or men ?” 

I have found by personal investigation 
that this statement Is true as gospel In 
the first place, have been 


they proven to 


be skilled navigators Four out of the 
six are officers of 
all but are Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honor The 


thought, will soon be 


the French navy, and 
Ol 
single exception, it is 
awarded this dis 


tinction, for, besides being highly esteem 





E. FRANGEUL 
ATLANTIQUE: “SLA 


(COMPAGNI} 


GENERALE 
NORMANDIE’’) 


TRANS 


From a photograph Fredericks, New York 











: 
: 
j 
: 
‘ 
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; 
ed as a mariner, he 





PRANSATLANTIQUE 


Perier d’ Hauterive 


bears a name honored in the naval history 


of France lL have 


l nts from passengers 


the exuberant, emotional 


W hich SHOW 


nature of 


heard numerous inei 


that 
the 


irenchman can be as phlegmatie and pas 


sionless in times of danger 


coldest Scottish tar 
\nd they are high 
ly esteemed This 
is especially true of 
Captain KE. Fran 
ceul, commander 
of La Vormandie 
and Commodore of 
the fleet Every 
body likes him. He 
is aman under the 
average heignt and 


ot 


, 1 
Ssliighttirame,and 


just in the prime 
of life, for he is ap 
proaching His fif 


When 


the suns dancing 


tieth year 


on the water, the 
Vaves are smooth, 
and the breeze is 
rushing, trap-like, 
into the sails, 
Frangeul is the 
lightest hearted, 
merriest man 
aboard, and_ his 
voice may be heard 


singing, laughing, 


EDOUARD G. TRAUB—(COMPAGNIEK GENERALE 
TRANSATLANTIQUE: ‘‘ ST. GERMAIN’’), 


From a phot 


at sea as the 


graph by Louis 
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G, A. M. S. DE 
PRANSATLANTIQUE : 
y M. Van Bosch, Paris 


or spinning a varn 
sengers try to be 


contagion of his merriment 





(COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
*‘CANADA’’) 


Even the sea-sick pas 
near him to eateh the 


When sun 


waves, and wind are different —well, Fran 


r 


reul is different too, and from the pleasant 


companion is changed to the severe sailor 


As a mariner, his record is an enviable 





Martin, Nantes. 


one. One instanes 
may serve to show 
him asa navigator 
A few vears ago the 
Amérique broke a 
shaft when near 
ly in mid - ocean 
A passing vess¢ 
brought the news 
to Havre. The lat 
itude and longitude 
of the disabled ship 
were given him 
and Frangeul, with 
the Ville de Brest 
a much= smaller 
steamer, went out 
to search for her 
Of course he had 
to ealeulate how 
the shaftless ship 
might drift. He 
calculated well, for 
more than a week 
later, in the dead of 
night, the vessels 
met, ‘‘nosetonose,”’ 
as the sailors say. 
Of course this 
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swed Frangeul’s mettle, and it is only St. Laurent, and Captain G. A. M.S. De 





of many similar feats that help to Kersabiec, of the Canada, are the three 
his record relmalnin?g cotmanders of the i'r neh 
Captain S. Santelli isnextinorder. His _ fleet They are all comparatively young 
ys the Amérique. Tho Wl holding nen Tra ib 18 Looked pon as a Won 
yimission in the ‘neh navy, he has derful mathematician Unlike the oth 
is a merchantman in the com ers, he does not care to mingle much 

5 service for Vears He Is a hand Vith the Pasnst hnvers De Jo sseiln is a 
ittle man, an excellent sailor, and Vendean and a marquis He is a fine 
pular with passengers Captain looking man, with excellent address De 


mse P.M. Perier dHauterive, of Kersabiec, as his name indicates, is a na 


Labrador, is not an ordinary-look tive of vine-clad Brittany Like the wine 

gy ina He is rather tall for a French of his country, he is sparkling, bright, and 
1, and wears a full beard. He is of effervescent 

l I Lilie but it Is hy Ss eves Villecil Jesides t if lines named a ove there are 

e him rather conspicuous One is. several others running between European 

[talian darkness, und the other of the und United States ports \mone their 

ie peculiar to the Saxon As if respective stalfs of mmanders may be 

s of each other, each eye renders its round severa ho ih rer t years have 

r all the service possible The con- proved themselves made of the metal of 

ience is that the Labradors com vhich Fate moulds heroes Lis limpos 

der is a marvel as to his wonderful sible, however, in the limited space of a 

And if the eyes be the windows otf nagazine sketch to speak separate vy of all 

soul, it is fair to presume that in his” the \tlantie’s great sons, brave men and 

» Perier d’ Hauterive blends the char- true, whose sunshiny days and blackest 

stiecs of the pec ple of sunny skies nights Vili Come and vO Ke SO many 

} se of the land of fog for be Is DOLL \ ives of Lne ocean, WLOSE billows Lo come 

il and cool, as oeceasions demand. tle vill rush after those that have passed and 

i heptie Ot ti ite distinguished rrom Who Lite id and wave will never 

ih admiral who bore the same name. vanish until the old tar has finished his 

Captain ouard G. Traub. of the Sf last round voyage, and anchored his an 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


BY WILLIAM WINTER 


pies JEFFERSON, the comedian, fused has been bright, gentle, and pure. 
° 


now in the fifty-eighth year of hisage, It is not alone the exquisite finish of his 


dat the zenith of his professional career, dramatic art that has prevailed with the 


sone of the most famous and one of the world, gaining for Mr. Jefferson a first 
est beloved of actors, whether at home or place In the pu lic mind: the tender sym 


broad. The first thought that naturally pathetic spirit of humanity and the swee 





vccurs to the observer of his renown isthe poetic charm that radiate from his spirit 
ought of its singular beauty, tranquil- and suffuse his acting with kindly warmth 
and beneficence. Mr. Jefferson has and mysterious fascination have equally) 

en a long time in public life, and he has endeared him to the public heart. 
nade his Way to eminence and fortune It has sometimes been asserted that 
through a period marked by the uncom- judgment of an actor cannot be wise and 


nonly fierce strife of contlicting ambitions; impartial uniess it separates the artist 


ut probably he never hadan enemy inthe from the man—that the less you kno 
vorld. Simply to mention his name is to about the nature of the actor himself. the 
con] ire up pleasant memories and awaken vetler are you fitted to analyze and est 
feelings of kindness. He hasbeen seen far mate hisart. But this is a mistaken doe 
and wide, in all parts of the United States, trine The beauties of an actor's art are 


n Canada, in Australia and New Zealand, technical only up to a certain point. Rid 
id throughout the British Isles, and the ing, swimming, skating, fencing, playing 
nfluence that he has everywhere dif- whist, playing chess—these, and all such 
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irts as these, are to be viewed simply and 
solely th reference to method. Acting 
isa far greater art, InVOiVIng much more 
Lhan clearness ol design, competent foree, 
precision Of touch, and grace ot execution, 
Phe nrorming LLILyY and the crowning 
charm Of an actors art reside in attributes 
that flo out ofan actor s spiritual nature 


and the true excellence OF the one Is clear- 


ly seen and rightly appreciated only by 


those observers Who can see into the con 
stitution and resources of the other. Ev- 
el ruth that can be discerned as to the 
soul of the actor helps such an observer 
more justly to comprehend and more 
cet ply to feel the power and the lovell 
ness of his work Superficial knowledge 
of surroundings and habiliments is not 
denoted as essential, although, to some 
extent, this alsO may help. The vital 


thing is a deep and true perception of the 


soul. The more you know about the actor 
in this sense, the better are you qualified 
to estimate his acting. In fact, unless you 


know him in this way, you can know his 
In the case 
the 


that in 


as mechanism. 


merely 


Jefferson, the man and actor 


are so inextricably blended any 


+ * 1] 1 
disquisition upon his art it is wellnigh 


impossible to dissever them This come 


dian, mdeea 


las ¢ maple tely and accurate 


ly assumed many different identities; few 


yuundance of 


the 
nature, 


actors have equaiied him ina 


the re technical Skill; but 


sion, the tr 


tous ith to 


preci 
las portrayed these identi 
and the magical charm, whether of 
ract humor, ten le hess, ecce ntricity, or 


ith which he has sutfused them, 


arise out of attributes in the spiritual con 


stitution of the man himself, and are not 


relerable to his Gramatic art 


‘erson comes of a theatrical lin 


eage in both branches of his ancestry. 
The Jefferson family of actors was found 
ed by Thomas Jetferson, born about the 
vear 1728, a native of the township of 


Ripon, Yorkshire, England, who went up 
1746, 


about eighteen, became a mem 


to London, probably in when a 
youth of 
ber of Garrick’s company at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and subsequently had a career of 
about 


sixty vears on the English stage. 


Old dramatie records give but meagre in 
about this actor: but he seems 


He 


the equal, in comedy, of so 


{ . +} } 
LOPrTaALLON 


to have attained to a vood position. 
was esteemed 
fine an actor as Spranger Barry, and the 


Superior, 1 this field, of Mossop, Reddish, 
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and the elder Sheridan. His tragie yx 


formances, if less meritorious, were 
Max 


the first true Shylock of the Eng 


, 
theatre, 


counted to be equal with those of 
lin, 
He is mentioned as ** Garrick 
favorite Horatio.” He 


sometimes as a substitute for that brillia 


Was even accept 
genius; and in one of the accounts of hi 
that were published immediately after 
death 


1807—he is de 


which occurred 1h) 
scribed as ‘*the friend, contemporary, ai 
exact prototype of the immortal Garrick 

Thomas Jefferson was on the stage from 
1746 till almost the day of his death in 
1807. He managed theatres in England 
at Richmond, Exeter, Plymouth, and ot 
Plymouth. His 


career might be told in much more detai 


er cities, but chiefly at 


and with the picture of the whole brillian 
Garrick period as a background, althoug! 

of course, Thomas Jefferson was not, and 
should not be made, the chief figure in that 
But he 
markable dramatic era 


resplendent picture. lived in a 1% 


, and he WAS &SSO 


} } 


ciated with many of the finest intellects 
the loveliest faces, and the brightest repu 
tations of the eighteenth century. 
Joseph Jetferson, second in the Jetfer 
Ply 
There 


is some uncertainty as to the date of his 


son 


born at 
mouth, England, in 1774 or 1776. 


family of actors, 


Was 


birth. He was carefully educated for the 


stage, and he appeared at the Plymouth 


theatre whi 





e yeta youth, under his fa 


ther’s direction. As soon as he had 


tained to manhood, however, he emigra 


ted to America, and he never returned to 


his native land. He came over in 1795 
under engagement to Charles Stuart Pow 
ell, first manager of the theatre in Federal 
Street, Boston—a house that was opened 
on February 3, 1794. Powell agreed to 
pay the young actor's passage, and a salary 
of seventeen dollars a week. On reaching 


Boston, Jefferson found that Powell had 
been unfortunate, and had been obliged to 
shut the theatre (June 19, 1795 Left thus 
adrift, he engaged with Hallam and Hodge 
kinson, who were Ola professional Visit to 
Boston, from the John Street Theatre, New 
York, and with those managers he per 
formed at Boston, Providence, and Hart 
ford, and finally came to the metropolis. 
His first appearance in New York was 
made on February 10, 1796, at the theatre 
in John Street, and the part he played was 
Squire Richard, in The Provoked Hus 
band. He was of small stature, slight in 
He had 


figure, well formed, and graceful. 














Grecian nose, and his eyes were blue 
full of laughter. The John Street 
itre, precursor to the old Park, was 


opened December 7, 1767, and it was 





lly closed on January 13,1798. Jef- 
rson Was connected with it for nearly 

hole period of its last two years, and 
en it 
tvled ‘‘The New Theatre,” or sim- 
‘The Theatre.’ 


Park Theatre extended through 


closed he went to the Park, at 


Jetferson’s career at 
five 
cular seasons, ending in the spring of 
1803, when he accepted an engagement 

h Mrs. Wignell, who just then had sue 
ceeded, by the sudden death of her hus 
and, to the management of the Chest 
nut Street Theatre, in Philadelphia The 
detailed story of the rest of his life would 
the story of that theatre. There he 
developed his powers, there he accom 
plished his best works, and there he ae 
quired his great fame. Making allow 
ance for the differences existent between 
the conditions of publicity in those days 
nd in ours, he had a career as promi 
nent, though not as well known, as that 
} 


of his famous grandson, and in much 


same spirit he was honored and be 


ved His rank and position were much 
the same as those in the present day of 
Mr. John Gilbert. He had the friendship 


of President Jefferson, and the two wer 
of opinion that they had sprung from 
he same stock; but the relationship was 
never directly traced. The President was 
of Welsh extraction, the comedian of 
Enelish. It is recorded of Jefferson and 
his wife that they were born on the same 
day of the same month and year, one in 
America, the other in England. They 
had nine ehildren, all but two of whom 
adopted the stage. Jefferson was a man 
of sweet but formal character and pol 
ished, punctilious manners, of absolute 
integrity, and of pure and exemplary 
fe, As an actor he was remarkable 
for nature and variety. It is said he 
never twice gave a scene in precise ly the 
same manner. His humor was involun 
tary and exceedingly fascinating. He 
never used grimace. He may be traced 
through more than 200 characters. **He 
played everything that was comic,” said 
John P. Kennedy, the novelist, ** and al- 
vays made people laugh till the tears 
. When he acted, 


] 


ldand young. 


came in their eyes. . 
families all went together, o 
Smiles were on every face; the town was 
happy.” The latter days of his life were 
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salw ou } ] . +} ] PY } 
sorely overwhelmed Wilh Calamity and 
sorrow. He died at Harrisburg in 1832 

The third Jetferson, father of our come 


dian, was born in Philadelphia in 1804 


He was a man of most serene and gentle 
nature, and of simpie, blameless life. He 
was an inveterate quiz, a good scene 
painter, and a good actor of old men; but 
he did not make an Important HDgure on 
the stace. 

The maternal ancestry of our present 
representative American comedian, Joseph 


Jefferson, is also dramatic, his mother 


having adopted the stage when a child, 
and subsequently risen to distinction as 
an actress, and to special eminence as a 
singer. This lady was the only child of 
a French gentleman, M. Thomas, resident 
for soine time at San Domingo, from which 
piace, however, he fled with his wife and 


daughter, the latter then only three or 


four years of age, at the time of the second 
revolt of the negroes against the French 
government in 1803, when a massacre of 
the white population was ordered, and to 


some extent accomplished, Dy those fierce 


insurgents. Che refugees had a narrow 
escape One of M. Thomas’s slaves, more 
f } + 


faithful than the rest to his master’s for 
tunes, gave information of the intended 
slaughter, so that the plan te r as enable d 
just in time to make his escape. The fu 
gitives decamped by night, and hid them 
selves among dense thickets adjacent to 
their home The house was pillaged and 
burnt, and the whole place was devastated 
Jetferson remembers having heard his mo 


ther speak of this « xperience, saying that, 
although then only a little child, she could 
recollect some thing of the fright and hor 
ror of the time—the concealment by night, 
the warning not to utter a sound, the sus 
pense, the cries of the negroes as they 
went about beating the bushes in their 
murderous quest, which proved in vain. 
Fortunately the child did not ery, : 


Lreasures, al 





Thomas WILD nis LIiViIng 
got safely away from the island 


Joseph Jefferson, the fourth of this dis 


tinguished dy nasty,was born at Philadel 
phia on February 20,1829. The home of 
his birth is still standing, at the south west 
corner of Spruce and Sixth streets He 
was reared by theatrical parents and 
among theatrical friends and the sur 
roundings of the theatre, and he was em 
barked upon his theatrical career while 
yet a little child. His first appearance 


upon the stage was made in 1833, when 
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four vears old. ata theatre in my uncle) in the management of his ne , 
. = . . , , 
The negro comedian Thom- theatre. McKenzie had been manager of thi 
2 2 ve fore ha } 
808-60), once and for a long 2° one the sé ies before. I think the ms 
4 ’ ‘ ‘ . theatre was the old one refitted. | This is 2 
me Known and popular as Jim ¢ row, " ‘ , . at | 
i ; ‘ +* error.] I know it was the pride of the cit I 
‘arried mon in bag or basket, and < ee woah ee 
—- Mee ee simak nella : “aon and the ideal of the new managers, for it ha i 
a certain point, while singing the Song Of one tier of boxes and a gallery at the bac 0 
Jim Crow,” emptied from it this young- J] don’t think that the seats of the dress cir 
r, blackened and *‘madeup’asafac-sim- were stuffed, but I am almost sure that the 
of himse vho immediately struck the were planed. The company consisted of Will ‘ 
ttitude of Rice. and danced and sung in iam Leicester, William Warren, James Wright 
exact imitation of the lone. lank. ungain- harles Burke, Joseph Jefferson, Thomas San 
, key, William Childs, H. Isherwood (artist), Ji e 
humorous original Kour years later ate “a . 
n ° ea ; eph Jefferson, Jun., Mrs. McKenzie, Mrs. J. Jet 
iS 1d Was at the Frankiil Lheatre, in "ts 
x : ; ae r ferson (my mother), Mrs. Ingersoll, and Jan 
ws his parents, and he ap- Germon. ‘I was the comic singer of this part . 
Oa re on peptember oJ, that year, making mvself useful in small parts and firs ( 
a vord combat with one Master villagers, now and then doing duty as a Roman 
Titu 1om. it is his business to dis- Senator, at the back, wrapped in a clean hot 
comfit. and over whom he triumphed in. Sheet, with my head just peering over the pro 
cood old bravado manner Karly in. tile banquet tables. I was just nine years old ; 
" . “CN as found useful ; lI and Duke of Yor] 
S38 voune Jefferson was taken to Chi I wa found t - as Albert and Duke of York 
: 1 - 4 1 In those days the audience used to throw mon 
h cago, together witl his half - ovrother, j . 
j , , ] ey on the stage, either for comie Songs oO! 
4 5 ( yrles 4 » t} { — Tare “ 
if cts DUrKe, and peisatnices them W ch dances; and oh, with that thoughtful prudence 
4 there kept im continual practice on the which has characterized my after-life, how I ; 
ahi j tage The whole family, indeed, went used to lengthen out the verses! The stars | 
eg . . 7 7 1 a 
if indering into the West and South, and during the season were Mrs. MeClure, Dan Mai | 
My ‘ 1} . 
i many id ried were the adventures ble,and A.A.Addams. Some of the plays acted | 
iy throuch hic they passt d. earning a were Lady of Lyons, Stranger, Rob Roy, Damon 
eirea eins ‘and ww 4] wractice of and Pythias, Wives as Phey Were Vaids as They 
. . : Bi fre, Sam Patch, ete. Phe theatre was in Ra 
| y in art almost unrecoenizead aS yet 1n those "ee ‘ . 
. dolph Street—at least it strikes me that \ 
eo ms . 
, — Sete , _ the name. [It wasin Dearborn Street.] The 
: Oo se 4 | ‘SO as appeared 1 1¢ 
' \ glimpse of Jefferson as he appeared city abont that time had from three to four 
: ' oe ; sill . } : 
1; In the early Gays of his professional ca thousand inhabitants. I can remember fol 
reer, Which were also the early days of lowing my father along the shore, when he 
' the American theatre, more particularly went shooting, on what is now Michigan 
in the West, was afforded not long since Avenue. JOSEPH JEFFERSON.” 


1 meeting of the Historical pociety of 
Chicago, at which the veteran theatrical During the progress of the Mexican 
manager Mr, James H. MeVickar read a war the Jeffersons followed, in company 
paper descriptive of the origin and growth with other players, in the track of Gen 
of the theatre in that city. The first en- eral Taylor’s army, giving performances 
uinment for which an admission fee to please a military and boisterous au 
was charged in Chicago occurred in 1834. dience. Those were the rough and wild 


The first theatre there was established in days of the American provincial theatre. 


1837, by Henry Isherwood and Alexander Readers of such records as Ludlow’s Dra 


McKenzie It stood on the southeast cor- matic Life and Sol Smith’s Reminiscences 
ner of Lake and Market streets. Isher- may therein catch impressive glimpses of 


vood is remembered as long a scenic art- this period in our theatrical history, and 
st at Wallack’s Theatre, a man of sig- they will find it recorded that the pioneers 
nal talent and of interesting character. of the profession in the West often had to 
Mr. MeVickar expatiated agreeably upon pursue their journeys in flat-boats down 
hese and kindred details, and read this the great rivers, from town to town, living 
letter from the comedian on fish and birds, sometimes shooting wild 


animals on the river-banks, and stopping 


[ am not te sure that I remember dates . 
are ian : “eS at intervals to act in the settlements. 
ce i their exact form, but wil : . 1 } 
a0 T teal bestia a Land journeys were frequently made by 
yd il Chow relating 0 . . . m ’ e ; « 
( o theatricals My father and his fam- %2@ poor player In wagons or ox carts, 


rrived in Chicago by way of the lakes, in 20d sometimes he travelled on foot. Jef 
ere about May, in the year ferson had experience of all these itinerant 
Ik33. He came to join Alexander McKenzie methods, and so it was in the school of 














ardship that he acquired his thorough 


ofessional training. He saw General 


vier on the banks of the Rio Grande. 
» was sufficiently near at the battle of 
ilo Alto, May 8, 1846, to hear the report 
the cannon, 


He saw the bombardment 
Matamoras, and he acted in that city, 
the Spanish theatre, two nights after 
capture of the place by the American 

vees. At one time in the course of this 
psy period he was so ‘‘ hard up” that he 
is constrained to diversify the avocation 

acting by opening a coffee and cake 
all as one of the camp followers of Gen 
eral Taylor. But when adverting to this 
cident, in a talk with the present writer, 
indicated what has been the law of his 

L¢ and 


the seeret of his suecess in all 
ine’s Fu sold rood cotfee and sood 
ikes,” he said, **and the little stall was 


nota failure.” Jefferson did not return to 


e New 


September 10, he came out at Chanfrau’s 


York stage until 1849, when, on 
National Theatre, acting Jack Rackbottle, 
in the play of Jonathan Bradford. Here 
he met Miss Margaret Lockyer, a native 
of Burnham, Somersetshire, England, to 
vyhom subsequently (May 19. 1850) he was 

From 1849 onward he drifted 
the country during several years. 


married. 
about 
At one time he was in partnership with 
Mr. John Ellsler, now a prominent man- 
ager and admired comedian at Cleveland, 
and together they took a dramatic com- 
pany through the chief cities of the South- 
ern States. At another time he was set- 
tled in Philadelphia, and later in Balti- 
more. In the latter city he was allied 
with that eminent manager, since so inti- 
mately associated with some of the bright- 
and saddest pages of American theat- 
rical history, Mr. John T. Ford; and Jef- 
ferson was there the manager of the Balti- 
more Museum. 


ret 
CSI 


In 1856 he made a sum- 
mer trip to Europe, in order to observe 
and study the art of acting as exemplified 
on the stage in London and Paris. <A 
poor man then, but then, as always, de 
voted to his art as to a sacred religion, he 
could face hardship and endure trouble 
and pain for the accomplishment of a high 
of the 
made in the steerage of a packet. 


purpose: one he 
But all 
things come round at last to those who 


wait, making ready to improve opportu- 


ocean VvVoyaces 


nity when it arrives, and Jefferson’s time 
came in good season, after much privation 
and many disappointments. On August 
31,1857, Laura Keene opened her theatre 
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in New York at No. 622 Broadway, and 
her company included Jetferson, who on 
the first night made a hit as Dr. Pangloss, 
in The Heir at Law. 
18th of 


the first 


But it was not till 


the October following, when for 
time on any stage was presented 
Tom Taylor's comedy of Our American 
Cousin, that Jetferson cained his first per 


manent laurel, and established himself i 


n 
the judicious thought and the popular fa 
vor of his time as a great comedian. This 
victory was obtained by his matchless per 
formance of Asa Trenchard The piece 


had 


the cast 


a run of 140 nights. Sothern was in 


as Lord Dundreary, and that was 
of the 


success afterward g 


world wide 
Jetfer 
son remained at Laura Keene’s Theatre till 
le 
Mr. Boucicault’s com 
the Winter 


on the west side of Broad 


the beginning almost 


ained by him 


July, 1859, when the season ended 
was a member of 
stave-manager of 
Garden Theatre 


pany and 


way, opposite to the end of Bond Street 
in the season of 1859-60; but he withdrew 


from that theatre in the spring of 1860, 
and on May 16 opened Laura Keene's 


Theatre for a summer season, which lasted 
till August 31. There he presented The 
Invisible Prince, The Tycoon, Our Amer 
ican Cousin, and other plays, with a com 
pany that included Edward A. Sothern, 
Charles W. Couldock, Mrs. John Wood, 
Mrs. Henrietta Chanfrau, Cornelia Jeffer- 
son (his only sister), Mrs. H. Vincent, Het 
ty Warren, James H. Stoddart, and James 
G. Burnett. 
fessional life is particularly well remem- 
bered. 


That part of Jetferson’s pro- 


The performances then given were 
of singular brillianey, and the foundations 
of his own reputation were at that time 
securely laid. Early in 1861 he had the 
afflicting misfortune to lose his wife, who 
died suddenly, and thereafter he fell into 
infirm health, so that for some time hisown 
death seemed imminent; but a trip across 
the continent to San Francisco, a voyage 
thence to Australia, and the good infiu- 
ence of the climate of that country, W here 
he passed four years, restored him to hope 
and vigor. He was married again, in 1867, 
to his third cousin, Miss Sarah Warren, 
of Chicago. In Australia he 
his reputation by the excellence of his pro 
efforts. He acted Asa 
Trenchard, Caleb Plummer, Bob Brierly, 


increased 


fessional there 
Dogberry, and other characters, and espe 
cially Rip Van Winkle. His popularity 
in that country was prodigious. Once, at 
Hobart Town, in Tasmania, among a peo- 








eine here: tearoom 


he late Henry J. Byron used to 
call the T isinaniacs, he acte a Bob Brierly, 
he rustic hero of Tom Taylor’s play of 


The Ticket-of-leave Man, in presence of 


about 6 ticket-of-leave men, and this 
orm ) concourse of capa le erities, 
at first hostile, ended by accepting him 
vith delighted acclamation. He visited 
{ ‘ 


‘ific coast of South America and 





thmus of Panama on leaving Aus 


tralia, and from the latter place he went 
directly to London, where he induced Mr. 
Boucicault to rearrange and rewrite the 
play ol Rip Van Winkle, and where he 


his exquisite perform 


ance of Rip, in September, 1865, at the 
Adelphi Theatre “In Mr. Jetferson’s 
hands.” wrote John Oxenford, of the Lon 
don Times, ‘*the character of Rip Van 
Wink becomes the vehicle for an ex 
treme] fine psychological exhibition.” 


in’s success Was great, and it 
prepared the way for great and continu 
ous triumph upon the American stage 
aiter he Came home. Jetferson reap 
peared in New York, August 13, 1866, at 
the Olympic Theatre, and afterward trav 
ersed the principal cities of the re publie, 
being everywhere received with intellect 
ual appreciation and the admiring plaudits 
of the public. He has sinee then made 
another visit to the English capital, act 
ing in London and in other cities of the 
British Isles He reappeared at the Prin- 
cess's Theatre November 1, 1875, and act- 
ed until April 29,1876. He appeared at 
the same theatre at Easter, 1877, and re- 
mained there until midsummer, when he 
went to the Haymarket with Mr. John 8. 
Clarke, and acted for several weeks Mr. 
Golightly, in Lend Me Five Shillings, and 
Hugh De Brass, in A Regular Fix. He 
arrived home that year on October 17, 
and all his engagements since then have 

His repertory 
has been confined to Rip Van Winkle, 
Caleb Plummer, Mr. Golightly, Bob Acres, 
and occasionally Dr. Ollapod. 


been played in America. 


Of late vears Jefferson has acted but 
a small part of each season, preferring 
to live mostly at home, and devote his 
attention to the art of painting. All 
his life an amateur in water-colors, he 
developed some years ago not only an 
ardent passion, but a remarkable talent, 
for oil-painting in the department of 
Several of his works have 
been exhibited. Many of them are suf- 
fused with a mysterious and tender 


landscape 
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charm of feeling, much like the imagi- 
native quality in the paintings of Corot 
In this field Jefferson has accomplish« 
more than society is aware of, and mor 
than perhaps his contemporaries will co 
sent to recognize. No man must succeed 
im more than one art if he would satisfy 
the standard of the age in which he lives 
Mr. Jetferson’s power has been exerted 
and his position has been gained chiefly 
by means of the performance of Rip Van 
Winkle. In his time, indeed, he has 
played many parts. More than a hun 
dred of them could be mentioned, and in 
several of them his acting has been so fine 
that he would have been recognized with 
admiration even though he had never 
played Rip Van Winkle at all. It is, ac 
cordingly, either ignorance or injustice 
that describes him as ‘‘a one-part actor.’ 
Yet certainly he has obtained his fam 
and influence mainly by acting one part 
This fact has been noticed by various ob 
servers in various moods. ‘‘I am glad to 
see you making your fortune, Jefferson,” 
the late Mr. Charles Mathews said to him, 
‘but I don’t like to see you doing it with 
a carpet-bag.”” Mr. Mathews was obliged 
to play many parts, and therefore to trav 
el about the world with many trunks full 
of wardrobe, whereas the blue shirt, the 
old leather jacket, the red-brown breeches, 
the stained leggings, the old shoes, the torn 
red and white silk handkerchief, the tat 
tered old hat, the guns and bottle, and the 
two wigs for Rip Van Winkle can be car 
ried in a single box. The remark of Mr 
Mathews, however, was meant to glance 
at the ‘‘ one-part” custom, and Mr. Jeffer 
son’s reply to this ebullition was at once 
cood-humored and significant. ‘‘It is 
perhaps better,” he said, ‘‘to play one 
part in different ways than to play many 
parts all in one way.” The explanation 
of his artistic victory is indicated here. 
Mr. Jefferson found in the old play of 
Rip Van Winkle a subject with reference 
to which he could freely and fully express 
not only hisown human nature at its high- 
est and best, but his ideas as to human na 
ture and human life in general. The part 
of Rip, indeed, as set forth in the pages of 
Washington Irving and in the ancient and 
clumsy play which Jefferson derived from 
his half-brother Charles Burke, amounts 
to nothing; but the part as Mr. Jefferson 
conceived it and built it up amounts to an 
epitome of human life, and in that respect 
it is one of the most valuable parts in the 
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re of the acting drama. M1 


s exceedingly fond of it while vet he 
. youth, and long before the arrival 


t happy time when he w: 


mpt it on the stage It was his cus 
to dress himself as Rip Van Winkle 
to act the part alone in his 


or his own edification and the pur 


study 


and experiment, years be 


he acted it in publie. His mind in 


ictively recognized its value, It is a 


rreat extremes 


hat contains ail of the 


human experience vouth and age, 


rth and sadness, humor and_ pathos, 


ss and gain, the natural and the super 


tural, man in his relations to his fel 
men, and man in his relation to the 
d of spirits It is domestie without 
pidity, and it is romantie without ex 
vagance In a remote way it is even 


ocestive of “the sceptred pail of trave 


y.” Yet it 


and deeply and richly fraught 


is perfectly 


simple, 
the sympathetic emotion of powerful 

| tender humanity. 

Jefferson 


\bout ten years ago Mr. 
ight a large estate west of Iberia, in 
uisiana, and there he has established 


s residence. possesses, indeed. a 


He 


retreat, a fine dwelling and 


Hohokus, New 


but his Southern plantation is his 


cturesque grounds, at 


ersey, 


preferred and permanent home. It is a 


\ 


vce Where any man might be happy. 
is an island in the 
riegated, 


indred acres of 


prairie, but high and 
than 


land, and isolated by a 


containing more SIX 


road, shining, steel-blue lake, and by an 


rm of one of the bayous of that well 


7 HEN in the house the dav is warm, 
And dogs lie stretched before the door 
Con 


e out to my neglected farm, 


upon the grassy floor. 





Under the apple-trees’ green roof, 
Lace 1 with the ‘ Ow ott f } rn 
Share nature’s yw out roo 
Thou man who art to trouble | ' 
las! "ti id for price of gol 
Alas! “tis said for price of gold 
ve wer vy these leafy towers 
The spade shall trample in the mould 


This fragrant grass, 
And this 


A mansion built for 


} , , 
when pleasure 


watered country—the country associated 
vith Longfellow’s ** Evangeline ind in 
whieh stlil ma ound the race o F 
exiled Acadians It is ten miles from the 
nearest neighbor. Almost every k L of 
wood that grows may be und growing 
upon this estate Some « s trees are 
near \ iret indred years old, und n 
summer the great spreading boughs of 
hese giants are prol isely adraped in 
many a green dell, not only with the 
on ‘unereal moss of the South, but 
vith brillant and odorous tropical flow 
ers. Six oreight orange groves are seat 
tered over the place, Many KINGS Of ld 
fow! live in the woods and swamps and 
on the LiKe and often the blue waters 
are cleft by the rapid canoe of the sports 


iis delicate and deli 
cious game In one wild part of this ¢ 





YCeOUS SO ide an ¢ vole has n vce his nest 
on the peak of a tall stalwart pine-tree. 
Jefferson’s dwelling, a spacious mansion 
| ] ; ] 
embowered by large trees, stands upon a 
centle eminence, looking southward, and 
commands an unbroken prospect of miles 
d miles of lonely prairie, over which the 





buzzards slowly sail and the small 


dark 


birds flit merrily about, and through which 


herds of roving cattie, seen in the distance 


as black and formless shapes, roam lazily 


around, making a changeful picture of 


and peace, Here, 


with his wife and children, | 


commingled motion 
IS books. his 





pictures, the art of painting for an oecu 


pation, and the memories of a good and 


honored life for a solace, he reaps ‘‘ the 


and calmly 


looks onward to the sunset of life. 


harvest of a quiet mind,” 





isten ere t lay sha 
] t t 
] + ai 
earl the VS il 
Know the permanence ol s 
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VERONICA, 


A ROMAN 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 


Cecilia I le Roman lady, young, wealthy 


t isten to her singing, converted to ( 


LEGEND. 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.”’ 


beautiful, with a voice so divine that an an 


hristianity her husband, Valerian, and his } 


Tiburtius. They suffered martyrdom, and she afterward, by order of the Emperor Ak 
ler Severus Atte mpts were n ide first to suffocate her in her bath, and then to behead her. 1} 


lived for three days with the death-wound in her neck, and brought many souls to Chi 
The persecution ceasing, Pope Urban built a church over her house, which still exists, with tl 
bath-chamber and heating ap»aratus, and the marble table on which she laid her head to rece 
the fatal blow About A.p. 817 her remains, and those of her husband and his brother, wer 


covered in the catacombs of St. Calixtus, and transferred to the church. There, in the sixteent} 


century, the tomb was opened, and the embalm«e 





d body found lying there, where it was seen by 


sculptor, Stefano Maderno, who modelled from it a marble statue, now placed under the altar of 
the church of Santa Cecilia at Rome It bears an inscription: ‘* Behold the body of the most hi 
Cecilia. wh l) Ys Al sci Ying u 0 rupt 7 her toi hy and have in this marble CL pre ssed the sai 
saint in the very same posture of body’ —a posture so natural, so difficult to invent, and yet 
exactly that into which the martyred body might have fallen, and, the limbs stiffening, beer 
obliged to be buried as it lay, that it furnishes circumstantial evidence of the truth—at least the 
foundation truth—of the legend 

The f y st was told me at Rome of another saint. Buta most heavenly voice whicl 





I heard at vespers in the church of the Trinita del Monte gave me the idea of Veronica, and th 


of St. Cecilia naturally resulted 


| - eyes are depths of dark delight: 
Her lips, twin roses closely prest 
In rapture of contented rest, 
From night till morn, from morn till 
night: 
Her hair, that fell in dusky clouds, 


The soft black veil forever shrouds. 


The convent walls are high and strong, 
But fair the convent garden flowers, 
And swiftly pass the busy hours 

From matins until even-song; 

And last to mourn and first to pray 

Is the young nun Veronica. 


Within her cell she keeps alway 
That lovely marble saint, who lies 
As in the tomb for centuries 
The sweet, pure, martyred body lay; 
With heart-warm love oft murmurs 
she, 


‘Santa Cecilia, pray for me!” 


And when at vespers heavenly clear 
Her voice rine’s out above the rest, 
‘Santa Cecilia sure has blest,” 

Say the proud nuns, ‘‘our sister dear. 

What joy, did listening angel come, 

As to the noble lady of Rome!” 


No angel came 


Sang on unto herself alone, 


Veronica 


Or silent saints in sculptured stone, 


Or sisters white and cold as they, 


And gazed up to the impassive blue, 
W here not one heavenly face looked 
throuch. 


But youthful blood runs hot and fast, 
And narrow are the convent walls, 
And wild ambition leaps and falls, 

And leaps again. ‘‘At last! at last!” 

Loathing the pale life that can tend 

To no beginning and no end. 

She walks beneath the ilex-trees, 
Watching the dull suns rise and set. 
Her days are filled with vague regret 

In the long nights strange dreams she sees, 

And wakes in terror. ‘‘ Must this be? 

Santa Cecilia, pity me! 

‘*Dear saint, who hadst all that I lack 
Wealth, love, hope, joy —O martyr 

sweet! 
By thy dead hands, and straight, dead 
feet 

Now walking safe the heavenly track, 

And woman's soul, from flesh set free 

Santa Cecilia, come to me!” 


Was it a vision? Close beside 
There stands a Presence in the cell: 
The white shroud round her limbs that 
fell 
Shines like the garment of a bride. 
The blood marks on her neck yet stay. 
It is the saint Cecilia. 











are her words, but soft as rain 


Down-falling on long-thirsty soil 


Sister, go forth. Live, love, and toil. 


thy stead will here remain. 


| 
well.’ And broken are all bands; 


the gate the young nun stands 


pitside 


O Fame, how grand thy empty sound! 


Love, how sweet thy treacherous 
breath! 
Youth, strong in life, thinks not of 


death. 
climbs the hill top, looks around 
eager feet 


th-satisfied 


have reached their OO{ 


is her full soul 


Santa Cecilia” oft the V eall 
The heavenly singer, human yet. 
Midst home and babes does she forget 
The narrow cell, the convent wall, 
4 
Or through applauding crowds can hear 


nuns’ meek voices chanting clear ? 


Who knows? She lived her life, they say. 
Serene, contented, proudly pure, 


Of earth and heaven alike seeure, 


Till out of her blue sky one day 
The bolt fell. Childless, widowed, lone, 
Earth faded. Is heaven also gone? 


O Christ,” she prayed, ‘‘of martyrs Lord, 

Whose service only cannot tire, 

Who only fill’st the heart’s desire, 
I will arise and hear Thy Word, 
Who am as truly slain as she, 
Thy dead Cecilia. Comfort me!” 
One May morn at the convent gate 
A pale, gaunt 

cried: 
“Open! 


woman knocked, and 
Oh, let me here abide; 

[ am so very desolate.” 

‘Who art thou?” 


ray, 


‘“That young sister 
lhe singer called Veronica.’ 
Laughed the good nun: ‘‘ Our sister dear 
Has never left these peaceful walls; 
Each morn and eve her sweet voice calls 
To prayer, and saints and angels hear. 
Her face is lovely, as of yore. 


But thine ? She shut the door. 


Begone! 


In her old cell that even-tid 
Veronica awoke, and saw, 
With a strange quiet, mixed with awe, 
Her old self sitting by her side, 
But sweeter, holier, calmer made, 
As pure souls grow whose bodies fade. 
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Slowly it changed Upright and fai 
In her celestial youth, there stands 
The the 
And feet 
And virginal soft raiment, white 


And sh 


statue with linkéd hands, 


and folded hair, 


’ } 
Straight dead 


Lamb's own lieht 


ining in the 


Weleome' , 


God proved thee as strong souls are 


1 1 — 
those siiver accents fall 


pre ved 


Thou in the world hast ed, worked 
loved, 
And suffered. Sister, is it well 
The path desired thy feet have trod: 


Is aught enduring, exce pt God ?” 

A low sob thrilled the convent cell: 
The gray hair swept the convent floor 
Ve ronica 

‘Ay, all was best as it 

But all is past. I tr 

Deal 


arose once more 
befe 
His word. 


O Lord!” 


Ist 
vith me as Thou wilt 
Next morning on the pallet-bed 
They 
*’ Can 


found a woman wan and gray 
our Veronica, 
Who was so fair last night 
“And w 


God's praises, lil 


this be 
they said 
ill she rise once more, and sing 
ce the birds in spring?” 
She rose; she sang. Her step was slow; 


Feeble her voice, like sones in dreams. 

The same, yet not the same, she seems: 
As when some face we used to know 
We sudden meet, and on it see 


The shadow of eternity. 


Yet still she went her daily round 
Of humble duties, dear as joys, 
And still the musie of her voice 

Rejoiced the convent’s narrow bound 

Outside, the world went on its way; 

Forgotten was Veronica. 

Her cell the silent secret kept 
Years long. At last they found her 

there, 

The sainted nun with silver hair, 
Soft smiling, like a child that slept, 
Only the dream of life was o’er; 

They that she would wake 


knew no 


more 


And as they mourned above her bier, 
They felt a sudden sweet perfume, 
And through the stillness of the room 

They heard fwo voices singing clear, 

Then fading, , 

So lived, 


pass tar, 


} far 
so died, Veronica. 


away. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


IN THE LINE OF FIRE 


ed in a dozen conspicuous places, begin 
} r with the te of the chureh vard, 
Vo ot the bicgest moot 
posts, and not even sparing the Admi 
e gate, where it flapped between 

two upper ralis It was not printed, 
ut written in round hand, with a liberal 
f off 


t ¥ ‘ 
] } 
eal paper. st imped with the Rov if Arms 


Dp of capitals, on a still t 


SHeel 


at the top And those who were in the 


secret knew that M aster Bob Stubbard. 


t Captain's eldest son, had accomplished 
s great literary feat at a guerdon of 
one shilling from the public service funds 


every time he sucked his pen at the end 


By order of His Majesty King George 
IT] To-morrow 


hoats at sea, Artillery practice 


being Wednesday, and 
from Fox-hill fort will be earried on from 
twelve at noon until three P.M. at a mark 
boat moored half a mile from the shore. 
Therefore His Majesty's loval subjects are 

wned to avoid the beach westward of 
the brook between the white flagstaffs, as 
well as the sea in front of it, and not to 
cross the line of fire below the village but 
at their own risk and peril. 

Signed) ADAM JACKSON STUBBARD,R.N., 

commanding Fox-hill Battery.” 

Some indignation was aroused by this; 
for Mrs. Caper junior (who was Mrs. Pra- 
ter’s cousin) had been confined, out of 
proper calculation, and for the very first 
time. the moment the boats were gone on 
Monday: and her house, being nearest to 
the fort, and in a hollow where the noise 
would be certain to keep going round and 
round, the effect upon her head, not to 
mention the dear baby’s, was more than 
1 to think of, with the poor 
And if Squire Dar- 
ling had only been at home, not a woman 


any one dare 


far away. 


father so 


who could walk would have thought twice 
about it, but gone all together to insist upon 
it that he should stop this wicked bom- 


bardment. And this was most unselfish 


ACK MORE 


of all of them, they were sure, bee 
they had so long looked forward to p 
ting cotton-wool in their ears, and se¢ 
how all the enemies of England would 
demolished. sut’ Mrs. Caper junior 
Caper, natu minimus, fell fast asleep 
vether, as things turned out, and hear 
not a single bang of it. 

And so it turned out, in another line of 
life, with things against all caleulatio 
resenting to be reckoned as they always 

. 


do, like the countless children of Israc 


For Admiral Darling was gone far aw: 


inspecting, leaving his daughters to in 
spect themselves. 

‘You may just say exactly what you 
consider right, dear,” said Miss Dolly D: 
ling to her sister Faith; ‘‘and I dare say 
it makes you more comfortable. But you 
know as well as I do, that there is no rea 
son in it. Father is a darling; but he 
must be wrong sometimes. And how ean 
he tell whether he is wrong or right,when 
he goes away fifty miles to attend to oth 
er people? Of course I would never dis 
obey his orders, any more than you would 
But facts change according to cireum 
stances, and I feel convinced that if he 
were here he would say, ‘Go down and 
see it, Dolly.’” 

‘We have no right to speculate as to 
what he might say,” replied Faith, who 
was very clear-headed. ‘‘ His orders 
were definite: ‘Keep within the grounds, 
when notice is given of artillery practice.’ 
And those orders I mean to obey.” 

‘*And so do I; but not to misunder 
stand them. The beach is a part of our 
grounds, as I have heard him say fifty 
times in argument, when people tried to 
come encroaching. And I mean to goon 
that part of his grounds, because I can't 
see well from the other part. That is 
clearly what he meant; and he would 
laugh at us, if we could tell him nothing 
when he comes home. Why, he prom 
ised to take us as far as Portsmouth to see 
some artillery practice.” 

‘That is a different thing altogether, 
because we should be under his control. 
If you disobey him, it is at your own risk, 
and I shall not let one of the servants go 
with you, for Iam mistress of the house 
hold, if not of you.” 

‘What trumpery airs you do give your- 














One would think you were fifty 
rs old at least Stay at home, if you 
ch a coward! Lam sure dear daddy 

d be quite ashamed of you, They 


: , 
vopping already, and I mean to watch 


You won't go so very far, 1am quite 
of that,” answered Faith, who un 
rstood her sister. ‘* You know your 
ilue, darling Dolly, and you would 
o at all, if you had not been forbid 


‘When people talk like that, it goads 


é p to almost anything. I intend to 


and stand, as near as can be, in the 
ddle of the space that is marked off 
verous 
Do, that’s a dear. I will lend you 
shell-silk that measures twenty 
ds, that you may be sure of being hit, 
Inhuman, selfish, wicked creature!” 
ed Dolly, and it was almost erying 
you shall see what comes of your cold 
dedness! I shall pace to and fro in 
direct line of fire, and hang on my 
back the kine’s proclamation, inside out, 
| written on it in large letters—‘ By or 
‘of my sister I dothis.’ Then what will 
ve said of you, if they only killme? My 
eelings might be very sad, but I should 
tt envy yours, Faith.” 
‘Kiss me, at any rate, before you per 
ish, in token of forgiveness;” and Dolly 
10 dearly loved her sister at the keen 
est height of rebellion) ran up and kissed 
Faith, with a smile for her, and a tear for 
her own self-sacrifice. ‘‘I shall put on 
my shell-pink,” she said, ‘‘ and they won't 
have the heart to fire shells at it.” 
The dress of the ladies of the present 
passing period had been largely affected 
by the recent peace, which allowed the 
‘French babies’—as the milliners’ dolls 
vere called—to come in as quickly as they 
were conceived. In war time scores of 
these ‘‘ doxy-dummies’’—as the rough tars 
called them were tossed overboard from 
captured vessels or set up as a mark for 
tobacco-juice, while sweet eyes in London 
wept for want of them. And even Mr. 
Cheeseman had failed to bring any type 
genuinely French from the wholesale 
house in St. Mary’s Axe, which was 
famed for canonical issue. But blessed 
are the patient, if their patience lasts long 
enough. The ladies of England were 
now in full enjoyment of all the new 
French discoveries, which proved to be 
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the right name, inasmuch as they banish 
ed all reputable forms of covering \t 
least.so Mrs. Twemiow said: and the Re 
r went further than she did, obtaining 
for his sympathy a recommendation to 
attend to his own business But when he 


showed the Admiral his wife’s last book 


of patterns—from a drawer which he had 
no right to go to—great laughter was held 
between the twain, with some glancing 


over shoulders, and much dread of bac 
example ‘*“Whatever you do, don’t let 
| 


| 
mv girls see it: [ll be bound vou won't 


let your Eliza,” said the Admiral, after 
a pinch of snutf to restore the true bal 
ance of his principles; ‘* Faith would 
pitel ht into the fire; but I am 
not quite so sure that my Dolly would 


he loves a bit of finery, and she looks 


*'Tonnish females,” as the magazine of 
fashion called the higher class of popin 
jays, would have stared with contempt at 
both Faith and Dolly Darling in their 
simple walking-dress that day. Dowdies 
would have been the name for them, or 
frumps, or frights, or country gawks, be 
cause their attire was not Statuesque or 
classic, as it should have been, which 
means that thev were not half naked. 

Faith, the eldest sister, had meant to let 
young Dolly take the course of her own 
stubbornness: but no sooner did she see 
her go forth alone than she threw on 


cloak and hat, and followed. The day 


was unsuited for classic apparel, as Eng 


lish days are apt to be, and a lady of fash 
ion would have looked more foolish, and 
even more indecent, than usual. <A brisk 
and rather crisp east wind had arisen, 
which had no respect for persons, and 
even Faith and Dolly in their high 
necked country dresses had to handle 
their tackle warily. 

Dolly had a good start, and growing 
much excited with the petulance of the 
wind and with her own audacity, crossed 
the mouth of the brook at a very fine 
pace, with the easterly gusts to second 
her. She could see the little mark-boat 
well out in the offing, with a red flag flar 
ing merrily, defying all the efforts of the 
gunners on the hill to plunge it into the 
bright dance of the waves. (nd now and 
then she heard what she knew to be the 
rush of a round shot far above her head, 
and following the sound saw a little sil- 


ver fountain leap up into the sunshine 
and skim before the breeze: then glancing 
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up the hill she saw the gray puff drifting, 
and presently felt the dull rumble of the 
air. At the root of the smoke-puffs, once 


or twice, she deseried a stocky figure mov 


ing leisurely, and in spite of the distance 
and huddle of vapour could declare that 
it was Captain Stubbard Then a dense 
mass of smoke was brought down by an 


eddy of nd, and set her coughing. 


‘Come away, come away this very mo 


ment, Dolly cried Faith, who had hur 
ried up and seized her hand; ‘‘you are 
past the danger-post, and I met a man 
back there who says they are going to fire 


shells, and they have got two short 


fuNs 


on purpose. He says it will be very dan 
the 


begged me most earnestly not to come on 
here. If I were 


werous till they get range, and he 


anybody else, he said, 


he would lay hands on me and hold me 
back 

Some old fisherman, no doubt. What 
do they know about gun practice? I can 


see Captain Stubbard up there; he would 
rather shoot himself than me, he said yes 
Le rday 


W hile 


ance, the 


Dolly was repeating this assur 
\ ing words were being ex 


the ae 


folloy 


changed upon smoky parapet: 


you please, sir, l can see two women on 
the beach, half-way between the posts 
a’ most.’ ‘Can't help it—wouldn’t stop 


for all the petticoats in the kingdom, If 
they choose t vo there, they must take 
their chance A 


) 
bit more up, and to you, 
my cood man Are you sure you put in 


that’s 


twenty-three? Steady! so, so 
beautiful.” 


“What a 


here 


What does it 
fall 
I hope 
Run for 
it means to burst, I do 


noisy thing! 
for? I 
must be 


come never saw it 


There some mistake. 
there’s nothing nasty inside it. 
your life, Faith; 
be lie Ve ? 
‘*Down on your faces!” cried a loud, 
and Dolly obeyed in an in 
But Faith stood calmly, and said 


to the man who rushed past her, ** I trust 


stern 


youce: 


Stant. 


in the Lord, sir.”’ 
time to 


There was no answer. The 
had left off rolling, and sputtered 
The 
man laid hold of this, and tried to pull 
it out, but could not, and jumped with 


both 


sheti 


more fiercely as the fuse thickened. 


feet on it; while Faith, who quite 


expected to be blown to pieces, said to 
‘“ What pretty boots he has!” 
‘A fine 


young man, stooping over it, after tread 


herself, 


bit of gunnery!” said the 
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ing the last spark into the springy sand 
‘The little artillery man is wanted here 
Ladies, you may safely stay here now 
They will not make two hits in proximi 
ty to each other.” 
‘You shall not go,” 
was hurrying away, ‘‘until we know who 


said Faith, as he 


has been so reckless of his life, to save thx 
Both your hands ary 
very seriously, I fear.” 

‘And your clothes, sir,” cried Dolly 


lives of others. 


burned 


running up in hot terror, as soon as thi 
danger was over: ** your clothes are spoil 
ed sadly. Oh, how good it was of vou 
And the whole fault mine—or at 
least Captain Stubbard’s. He will neve 
dare to face me again, I should hope.” 
‘Young ladies, if I 


service to you,” said the stranger, with 


Was 


have been of any 


smile at their excitement, ‘‘ 


| bee you t 
be silent to the Captain Stubbard concern 
He would 
not be gratified by the interest I feel in 
his beautiful little bombardments, espe 
cially that of fair ladies. Ha, there goes 
shell! They will make bette 
aim now; but you must not delay. I be 
seech you to hasten home, if you would 


ing my share in this occasion. 


another 


do me kindness.” 

The fair daughters of the Admiral had 
enjoyed enough of warfare to last them 
till the end of their honeymoon, and they 
could not reject the entreaty of aman who 
had risked his life to save them. Trem 
bling and bewildered,they made off at the 
quickest step permitted by maiden digni 
ty, with one or two kindly turns of neck, 
to show that he was meant to follow them. 
But another sulphurous cloud rushed 
down from the indefatigable Stubbard, 
and when it had passed them, they looked 
back vainly for the gentleman who had 
spoiled his boots. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AMONG THE LADIES. 

Ir would have surprised the stout Cap 
tain Stubbard, who thought no small beer 
of his gunnery, to hear that it was held 
in very light esteem by the ‘* Frenchified 
young man overhead,” as he called Cary] 
Carne, to his landlady. And it would 
have amazed him to learn that this young 
man was a captain of artillery, in the 
grand army mustering across the sea, and 
one of the most able among plenty of 


























itv, and favoured by the great First 


In the gully where the Tugwell boats 


re built. behind a fringe of rough long 
erowth, young Carne had been sit- 
with a good field-glass, observing the 


tice of the battery. He had also been 


to observe unseen the disobedient 


ces of voune ladies, when their 
er is widely out of. sight Upon 
bait however, no blame could fall, for 


vent against her wish, and only to r 
the rebellious Dolly 

Secure from the danger, these two held 
icil in the comfort of the Admiral’s 

ih {- house. There Miss Dolly, who 
sidered it her domain, kept sundry 
appl inces convell il to vo In® ia 
xy removing all traces of sudden ¢ 


tement. and making them fit to be seen 


e 11 dress. they were sure 
ne to do to themselves after the late de 


neement,. ere ever they ‘ould run the 


sk of meeting anv or the brave youn” 


cers ho were so mysterious \ fond 
coming for orders to Springhaven 
You look well enough, deat d 
Ul it last and mueh better than vou 
ve to look, after leading me such a 
ce by vour self-will But one thing 
be settled before we go back—are we 

» speak of this matter, or not ? 
Ho can you ask such a question, 
ith 2” Miss Dolly loved a bit of si erecy. 


Of eourse we must rather bite our 


tongues out, than break the solemn 
pledges which we have given She had 
cried a good deal, and she began to ery 
alii. 

Don’t ery, that’s a darling,” said the 
mple-hearted sister. ‘**“You make the 
hole world seem so cruel when you cry, 
because you look so innocent. It shall 
eas you please, if | can only think it 


right. But I cannot see how we gave a 


pledge of any sort, consid ring that we 


n away without speaking. The ques 
on is—have we any right to conceal it, 


ien father has a right to know every- 


‘He would be in such a sad passion,” 


with a stock of fresh tears 





only waiting, ‘‘and he never would look 
iwain at poor Captain Stubbard, and what 
vould become of all his family ?” 
‘Father is a just and conscientious 
man,” replied the daughter who inherited 
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those qualities: he would not blame Cap 
Lain Stubbard; he would Dlame us, and no 


others. 


Oh, I could not bear to hear you 
hlamed, Faith i should have to say 
that 16 Was all my fault And then how 
L should eateh it, and e pu shed for a 
month! Confined to the grounds for a 
month at least. and never have a bit of 
appetite. But [ am not thinking of my 
self, | am quite sure of that You know 
that I never do that much lam think 


ing of that heroie gentleman, who stamp 


ed out the sparks so cleverly All the 
time IL lay on the sand I watched him, 
tho igh | expected to be biown to pieces 
every singie moment, On! VOat a nasty 
sensation it was! I expected to tind all 
my hair turned grey But, thank Hea 
ven, I don’t see a streak in it lo make 
sure of that, she went to the glass again 
If all mine id turned erey ould 
De no odds to n On is Captain Zeb 
Savs about his mcon because | am in 
tended for an old maid Miss Darling, 
LLOse eau till icked any vears Ol 
its prime, turned away tor a moment, be 
cause her eyes were e@listenin and her 
sister was tired of the su { But for 
yours there are Hityv to weep, YOLLY Kis 
pecially perhaps this young entleman, 
towards hom ou teel so much gratl 
tude 
‘* How unkind you are, Faith! All the 
gratitude | owe him is for saving your 





\s for myself, | was flat upon the 


sand, with a heap of sea-weed between me 
ind the Lhinge If it had gone off, it 
would have gone over me; but you chose 
to stand up, like a stupid. Your life was 
saved, beyond all doubt, by him; and the 
way vou ackho viedge itis to go and tell 
his chief enemy that he was there observ 


ng him! 


‘Well, I never!” Faith exclaimed, with 
more vigour than grace of language a 
minute ago you knew nothing of him, and 
even wondered who he was, and now you 
know all about his enemt [am afraid 
that you stick at nothing 

‘I don’t stick thinking, as you «lo, 


Miss,” Dolly answered, without abash 





ment, and knowing that the elder hated to 
be so addressed; ** but things come to m« 
by the licht of t a elve 

month of brown -study When I said 


What vou remind me of, In such a Hurry, 


perfectly true—so true that you 


it Was 


need have no trouble about it, with all 











¥ 
sut sinee that, a sudden idea 


t} 


ie sort of idea that 


ished cross Tie 
proves itself Your hero youare insucha 
hurry to betray ean be nobody but the mvs 


erious lodger in Widow Shanks’ dimity 


parlour, as she calls it; and Jenny has 
told me all she knows about him, which 


in she ought to know. 


isa great deal less tl 
told you, but you are so 
rand in vour lofty contempt of what you 
call gossip, but which I eall good neigh- 


You know that he is 


bout y intercourse! 


Mr. Caryl Carne, of courss Everybody 
knows that. and there the knowledge 


seems to terminate Even the Twemlows, 
his own aunt and uncle, are scarcely ever 


¢ 


avoured with his company; and I, who 


} | , 17 
am alwayson the beach, or 1n the village, 
have never had the honour of beholding 
him, until until it came to this’’—here 


she imitated with her lips the spluttering 


of the fuse so well that her sister could 
not keep from laughing. ‘* He never woes 
out, and he never asks questions, any 


more than he answers them, and he never 
eares to hear what fish they have caught, 

Ilse. about anybody. He 
never eats or drinks and he never Says 
a word about the flowers they put upon 


his table; and what he does all day long 


nobody knows, except that he hasa lot of 
books with him Widow Shanks, who 
has the best right to know all about him, 


has made up her mind that his head has 


been turned by the troubles of his fam 
ilv. except for his going without dinner, 
which no lunatic ever does, according to 
her knowledge. And he seems to have got 


‘Butter Cheeseman,’ as they call him, en- 


tirelv at his beck and eall He leaves 
his black horse there every morning, 
and rides home at night to his ancestral 
ruins. There, now, you know as much as 
I do.’ 

‘*There is mischief at the bottom of all 
this.” said Faith: ‘‘in these dangerous 
times, it must not be neglected. Weare 
| 


OUNnd, aS vou say, to consider his wishes, 
after all that he has done for us But 
the tale about us will be over the place 
in a few hours, at the latest. The gun 


ners will have known where their bad 


shot fell, and perhaps they will have 
seen us with their glasses. How will 
it be possible to keep this affair from gos 
SID 


‘*They may have seen us, without see 


ing him at all, on account of the smoke 
At any rate, let us 


that came afterwards. 
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haps ruin Captain Stubbard and his fan 


that extreme. 





say nothing about it until we hear what 
otner people Say. The shell 


will b 
washed away or buried in the sand, fo 


it fell upon the shingle, and then rolled 
towards the sea; and there need be no fuss 


unless we choose to make it, and so pe) 


l 


ily. And his wife has made such pretty 
things for us. If he knew what he ha 


done, he would go and shoot himse] 


He is so excessively humane and kind.’ 
‘We will not urge his humanity to 
I hate all mystery, as you 


know well. But about this affair I wi 


say nothing, unless there is cause to do 


so, at least until father comes back: and 


then I shall tell him if it seems to be m 


duty 


‘It won't be your duty, it can’t be 
your duty, to get good people into trou 
ble, Faith. I find it my duty to keep out 
of trouble, and I like to treat others the 
same as myself.” 

‘You are such a lover of duty, dea 
Dolly, because everything you like be 
comes your duty. And now your next 
Mrs. Twemlo 
is coming—I forgot to tell you—as wel 
as Eliza, and Mrs. Stubbard. And 
Johnny comes home in time from Hai 


duty is to your dinner. 


row, to be Jack among the ladies, we 
shall hear some wonders, you may b 
quite sure.” 

‘Oh, I vow, I forgot all about that 
What a blessing that 
he was not here just now! It is my 


wicked Johnny. 


black Monday when his holidays begin 
Instead of getting steadier, he grows more 
plaguesome. And the wonder of it is that 
he would tie your kid shoes; while he 
pulls out my jaconet, and sits on my 
French hat. How I wish he was old 
enough for his commission! To-morroy 
he will be dancing in and out of every 
cottage, boat, or yun, or rabbit hole, and 
nothing shall be hidden from his eyes and 
ears. Let him come. ‘I am accustomed 
to have all things go awry,’ as somebody 
says in some tragedy. The only chance 
is to make him fall in love, deeply in love, 
with Miss Stubbard. He did it with 
somebody for his Easter week, and be 
came as harmless as a sucking dove, till 
he found his nymph eating onions raw 
with a pocketful of boiled limpets. Mag 
gie Stubbard is too perfect in her style 
for that. She is twelve years old, and 
has lots of hair, and eyes as large as oys 
ters. I shall introduce Johnny to-mor- 
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and hope to keep him mel: 
Ss holidays.” 


‘noly 


ili¢ 

erhaps it will be for his good,” said 
I 

h, ‘* because, without some high ideas, 


gets into such dreadful SCPAPes 5 and 


‘tainly it will be for our good 
\fter making light of young love thus, 


ese girls deserved the shafts of Cupid, 

iddition to Captain Stubbard’s shells 
\nd it would have been hard to find fair 
marks when they came down dressed 
dinner. Mrs. Twemlow arrived with 
daughter Eliza, but without her hus 
d, who was to fetch her in the even 
and Mrs. Stubbard came quite alone, 
as she called 
were all up at the battery. ‘* Can't 


nell powder too young in such days as 


ier walkable children 


yr 





ell 


Lest was the Captain’s utterance; and, 
e enough, they took to it, like sons of 


I should 


[’ i nlow said. when Johnny { 


Mrs. 


10 


be so frightened,” 


Sat 


e foot of the table representing his 


ier most gallantly) had said grace in 


Latin, to astonish their weak minds, **‘so 


} } * . } 
eryous all the time, so excessively anx 
us, the whole time that dreadful di 


hn Was 


It is over now, thank good 


ceeding! 


But how ean you have endured it, 
can you have gone about your house 
d duties calmly, with seven of your 
ldren—I think you said—going about 
i that 


~ Be cause, 


fiery furnace ?” 


ma’am,” replied Mrs. Stub 


ard, who was dry of speech, and fit mo 
ier of heroes, ‘‘ the cannons are so made, 


you can understand, that they do not 


shoot out of their back ends.” 

Miss 

Twemlow came to her mother’s relief very 
‘but still they are apt to burst, 


r to be overloaded. or badly directed, or 


“We are quite aware of that” 
Sharply 

ven to fly back suddenly, as I have heard 
on good authority ge 


‘\ ery 


commanded by young women.” 


1 


likely, miss, when they are 


Eliza Twemlow coloured, for she was 
rather quick of temper ; but she did not 
condescend to pay rudeness in kind. 

‘It would hardly be a lady-like posi- 
tion, I with 


‘curve of her graceful neck Carnes 


suppose,” she answered, a 
the 
had been celebrated for their necks, which 
were longer than those of the Darlings: 


it even under the command of a most 





skilful man, for instance Captain Stub- 
bard, little aecidents will happen, like the 
fall of a shell upon the beach this after- 





noon Some people were close to it, ae 
cording to the rumour; but | ICKY It did 
not explode 

** How provide ntial!’ eried Mrs. Twem- 
low; **but the st pid people would have 
gone without much pity, Whatever | id 
befallen them, unless they were blind, o1 
too ignorant to read. Don’t you think 
so, Faith, mv dear 

‘I don’t believe a single word of that 


story,” Mrs. Stubbard cut short the ques 
tion; 
er could have happened. husband 
to Is it 
like ly he would have she lled the beach 2?” 

‘Well, the pl 


but known it, 


‘‘for the simple reason that it ney 
My 
was direct every gun himself 
beach 
if I 
have 


Is the 


had 


come 


proper ace 


for shells; only 
wouldn't I 
lier 2?” 
must 


a tew hours ear 


said Johnny. ‘*Even now there 
be eft and |] 
bound to understand that sort of 


Ladies, ] to 


something ] to see; am 


thing, 


entreat you not think m 


rude, if 1 go as soon as ever you can do 
without me. I think I have got you 
nearly everything you want; and per 
haps you would rather be without me 


Hanks and compinmnent 


With many t 


such a pretty 


S 
¢ 
ULi¢ 


hen Mrs. T 


bov he was padres re 


leased him and 


Plaaly hn 
low, havine reasons of her own, drew 
nigh to Mrs. Stubbard with lively inter 
est in her children At first, she received 
short answers only for the Captan S 


wife had drawn more sour juices than 
sweet uses from adversity. But the wife 
of the man of peace outflank« d the better 


] ] + 
half of the man of war, drove in her ou 


] 


posts, and secured the key of all her com 


munications. 
that 


be lie ve 


; I call 


scarce 1\ vou are 
so kind. My dear Mrs. Twemlow, how 
good you aré My Bob is a nice boy, so 
manly and clever, so gentle and well-b 
haved, even when he knows that | am 
not likely to find him out. But that vou 
should have noticed it, is what surprises 
me—so few people now KNOW the ditfer 
ence! But in the House of God—as you 
SO well opserve you can vVeé ry sooh see 
what a boy is When I tell him that 


he may ride your grey pony, I wish vou 


could be there to watch the fine 


expres 
sion of his face How he does love dumb 


Y 


knocked down a boy ne 


animals was only last Sat 


waay le 


arly three times 
his own size for poking a pin into a poor 
And Mag 
have a flower-bed on your front 


Tl ] 


won't | 


donkey with the fish. grie to 
lawn! 


et her touch a plant, at our 





ah 
$0) 





eet tage 


ize, though she understands g irden 


so thoroughly She wont sieep a 

to-night f I tell her, and I had bet- 
ter keep Tt il lor the morning Poor 
ehiidren They have had a hard time of 


Dut they lave come out like pure cold 
from the fire l mean as many of them as 


can use 1 ir legs But to be on horse 


‘You must have met with very little 


dness, Mrs. Stubbard, to attach any im 








ortance to such mere tritles It makes 
mh lush tot ik that there can be a spol 
“ngland where such children as yours 
could pass unnoticed It is not a question 
of religious feeling only Kar from it; in 
fa qu ie Opposite: thoueh my hus 
pand, of course, is quite right 1n imsisting 
at all our opinions and actions must be 
refi d to that one standard But I look 
s also from a motherly point of 
\ ecau I have suffered such sad 
I ils hree dear ones in the echureh 
dl na aearest ol a ie Almighty 
) \ nows here he 1s pore mes it 5 
than can bear, to live nh in this 
ri a most dreat l ince Inby\ My 
rit il in tas rplar ! Lo speak 
‘ t but oO < i ‘ how it 1S 
to be a mother But hush! Or darling 
Kait navy hear me. Sometimes | lose all 
s command 
Mrs n s eves were in need of 
vipl 1 stout Mrs. Stubbard’s in the 
same conditi Ho I wish I could 
elp you,” said the latter, softly: ‘is 
t re i ic 1 tlie orld that I ean 
di) 
No, n iea riend; | ish there was 


for Im sure that it would be a pleas ire 


to you But another anxiety, though far 
less paintu Is worrying me as well just 
now. My poor brother's son is behaving 
most strangely He hardly ever comes 
near us, and he seems to dislike my dear 
husband He has taken rooms over your 


brave husband's Office, and he comes and 
oes very mysteriously 


It ismyd itv to 


now something about this; but I dare 





not ask Captain Stubbard 
My dear Mrs. Twemlow, it has puzzled 
ine too But thinking that you knew all 


ibout it, [ coneluded that everything must 
W hat vou tell me has sur- 
prised me more than I ean tell. I shall 
vO to work quietly to find out all about 

Mystery and secrecy are such hateful 
ngs; and a woman is always the best 


iand at either 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A GRACIOUS MER(¢ 





As a matter of course, every gunner 
the fort was ready to make oath by eve 
colour of the rainbow. that never shot 
shell, wad, sponge, or even powder fla 
could by any possibility have fallen on th 
beach. And before they had time to gr 
much more than doubly positive—that 
to say, Within three days’ time—the sound 
of guns fired in earnest drowned all ques 
Lions of bad practice, 

Hor the following Sunday beheld Spring 
haven in a state of excitement beyond thi 
memory of the very oldest inhabitant, or 
the imagination of the youngest. Excit 
ment is a crop that, to be large, must gro\ 

though it thrives all the better with 
much root—and in this particular field 
began to grow before noon of Saturd Ly 
For the men who were too old to 2@o to se 
and the boys who were too young, and thi 
women W ho were never of the proper ave 
all these kept looking from the best look 
outs, but nothing could they see to enabli 
them to say when the kettle, or the frying 
pan, or gridiron, would be wanted. The 
rubbed their eyes grievously, and spur 
round three times, if time had brought or 
left them the power so to spin; and they 
pulled an Irish halfpenny, with the harp 
on, from their pockets, and moistened it 

vith saliva—which in English means spat 
on it—and then threw it into the pocket on 
the other side of body. But none of these 
aceredited appeals to heaven put a speck 
upon the sea where the boats ought to 
have be en, or cast upon Lhe clouds a shade 
of any sail approaching. Uneasily won 
dering, the grannies, wives, and little ones 
went home, when the nightfall quenched 


all eyesight, and told one another ancient 


tales of woe. 

Yet there is a salve for every sore, a 
bung for every bunghole. Upon the Sun 
aay morning, when the tide was coming 
in,and a golden haze hung upon the peace 
ful sea, and the seven bells of the old grey 
echureh were speaking of the service cheer 
fully, suddenly a deep boom moved the 
bosom of distance, and palpitated all along 
the shore. Six or seven hale old gatfers 

not too stiff to walk, with the help of a 
staff, a little further than the rest) were 
coming to hear parson by the path be 
low the warren, where a smack of. salt 
would season them for doctrine. They 


knew from long experience, the grand 























ther of science, that 
mist of the sea 
ing on at break 
t-time, in the month 
August (with the 


d where it was and 
tides as they were) 
ld to hold 
until dinner-time 


cood as they were, 


be sure 


d preparing punctu 
week for a 
the hind 
ttons of their Sunday 


once a 
ter world, 
its would have been 
vards the church, and 
to the 


front ones 


idand. For the bod 
s of 


irer to them, substan 


their sons 


were 


lly dearer, than their 
n old souls. 
all begin 


They were 


ne to be deaf, or rath 
going on with it very 
creeably, losing there 


vy a great deal of dis 


“HOW I 


turbanee, and gaining 
for 
m. And now when the sound of a gun 


rom the sea hung shaking in the web of 


reat room reflec 


apour, each of these wise men gazed stead 
the rest, to see his own conclu 
concluded. <A 


a bie well-shotted gun, and 


fastly at 
sion reflected, or gun it 
Vas indeed 
no deafness could throw any doubt on it. 
There might not be anything to see, but 
still there would be plenty to hear at the 
headland 
the parson’s voice, a roar beyond that of 
“Tis a battle!” 


ind his neighbour eried, ‘* A 


a sound more arousing, than 
ill the gallery. said one, 
rare one!” 
They turned to the parish chureh the 
quarters of farewell, and those of saluta 
tion to the battle out at sea. 
[It was all over the village, in the time 
takes to put a hat on, that the British 
ind the French fleets were hammer and 
tongs at it, within the distance you may 
row an apple off Springhaven headland, 
Even the young women knew that this 
is quite impossible, because there was no 
ater there for a collier-brig to anchor; 
the 
thoughts of that new battery and Lord 


evertheless, in the hurry and scare, 


Nelson, and above all in the fog, they be- 
lieved it. So that there was scarcely any 
room to stand, at the Watch-point, inside 
the Shag-rock; while in church there was 
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WISH I 


COULD HELP you ! 


no one who could help being there, by 


foree 


f holy office, or example. 

These latter were not in a devout frame 
of mind, and (but for the look of it) would 
have done more good by joining the other 
congregation. Kor the sound of cannon 
shot came into their ears, like balls of un 
adulterated pepper, and every report made 
them look at one another, and whisper 
‘** Ah! there goes some poor fellow’s head 
For the sacred building was constructed 
so that the sounds outside of it had more 
power than the good things offered in the 
inside. 

did 


their duty, by joining the good company 


However, as many, or as few, as 
of the minister, found themselves all the 
better for it, and 


than the runagates. 


more fresh for a start 
Inasmuch as these 
latter had nearly got enough of listening 
without seeing anything, while the steady 
church roers had refreshed the f nt re svs 
without listening 


tem by looking about 


And to show the truant people where their 


l 


duty should have bound them, the haze 
had 
while the sun kept the time on the old 


dial. 


years, throughout the village, as a 


been thickening all the sea, 


over 


chureh This was spoken of fon 


many 
Seriptural token of the proper thing to do 





NEW 


See)! COO 


pracihie 


roar, 
some 
be no mak 


do POar 1 


of the 
And 


fYerent, that they do 


to that much 


rs had well finished 


became his turn to 
the 


but 


he vind Was In 


ather set fair 


the 


and 
power of the sun 
all 


Was be- 


eno wh to dazzle 
this vapour 
tY, coiling up in fleeey 
listening but 


any bluff or clitf it could 


{ 


Vater, 


ho d on 
** Halloa Where be 


shouted one or two voices 


Jem! rong of 
rom 
iv-stone point, the furthest outlook 


Havenhead hill 
hem Krenelhy hoppers vet a 

’ Jem Prater replied, without 

sculls He was John Prater’s 
\rms,’ 
fishing to see 


You 


* as | do here 


of the ‘* Darling and had 


I his 


opped behind the 


un 


montl cant see 


} 
a JOD to tackle 
, 


‘ Ble } 
sne it ado 


(reorge 


(Food 


. , 
pve Lord defend 


little brother 


tiller, 


Lo help 


had 
stout 
battle 


meant to 


which he 
neither 


But the stir of the 


him forth, and he 


it without taking harm. 
} had a full right to do 


such French audacity, 
and 


air began to 


-occasion For now he sun 


mist with a besom of gold 


every sweep, and throw 
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The 
the sea flashed forth wit 


hoy 


int prospect down. it 0 


I 


ering over 1f, and the « 
Ive Vapour @iow 11KeE pl 

1e\ floated off. Then out o 
ppeared three ships 


partly shr 
Ir own Tog 
too light for mana 


and thie 


vind was 


much, combatants s 


their broadsides, having taken 
breath of the air away by the fury 
their fire. All three were standing to t 
north-north sail, and 
searcely 
little 


and 
beard to 


clinched teeth, and hard pounding, 


west, under easy 
ho qi 


irboard taek, but 


ce way, and taking heed of 


Close closer ecioser st 


quarters, 


muzzle to muzzle, and 


the order of the day, W t] he 


shattered timber and. the 


And still 


forgetting where they were, 


eries of 


men. the ships came on 


heaving 


much iron to have thought of heavi 


lead, ready to be shipw recks, if they cou 


but wreck the enemy. 


Between the bulky curls of smoke cou 
] 
1 


be seen the sears of furious battle, spli 


tered masts and shivered vards, tattere: 
sails and yawning bulwarks, and great 
gaps even of the solid side: and above the 
ruck of smoke appeared the tricolor Hac 
upon the right hand and the left, and thi 
Union-jaeck in the middle 


‘She ve 


a got more than she ean do. | 
reckon,” said an old man famous in thi 


lobster line; ‘‘ other a one of they 1s 


~and two to one seemeth on 
Wish her well out of it—that’s 
all as can be done.” 


bie as she be 


f ir odds 


‘Kelks, vowre a fool,” replied the an 


ment lass 


navyman, steadying his spy-g 


ledge of rock, oa In 
little 
be slacked off a little, but not quite 


upon a my time we 


made very of that; and the breed 
may 
so bad as that would be. Ah! you should 
a’ heard what old Keppel—on the twenty 

seventh day of July it was, in the vear ol] 
Lord Talk Nelson ! to 
my mind old Keppel could have boxed h 

Not but what thes« 
men know how to fight quite as well a: 
need be nowadays. Why, if I was aboar 
of that there frigate, I couldn't do mu 

more than She'll have 


one of them, you see if she don’t, thoug! 


our 1778. 


about 


compass backward. 


she have done. 


she look to have the worst of it, till vo 
The Leader he 


name is, of thirty-eight guns, and she’l 


comes to understand. 


lead one of they into Portsmouth, to refit 
































LOOKING AT THE BATTLE FR THE WATCH POINT 











i hard to understand the matter 
all aS the ancient 


f the Leda ceased 


ind she fell behind the others 
hampered with her canvas. A thrill 
of pain ran thro ih ali the gazing Britons 
How now, old Navy-Mike cried the 
Lobster man Strike is the word, and 
no mistake And small blame to her ei 
ther She hathn’t got a sound thread to 
draw, I do believe. Who is the fool now, 
Mike Though vexed IL be to ask it.” 
Wait a bit, old lobster-pot Ah, there 


no she breezes! Whistle for a wind, 


lads, whistle, whistle Sure as [m a sin 
ner, ves! She’s laving her course to board 
the Frenchman on the weather quarter 
With a slant of wind she'll do it, too, if it 
only holds two minutes Whistle on 


} 
] 


your nallis, My bOYS for the glory of old 


England 

In reply to their shrill appeal—for even 
the women tried to whistle—or perhaps in 
compulsory sequence of the sun, the wind 
freshened briskly from the sunny side of 
east The tattered sails of the brave ship 
filled, with the light falling through them 
upon one another, the head swung round 
at the command of helm, the pennons flew 
gaily and the ensign flapped, and she 
bore down smoothly on the outer and 
therefore unwounded side of the enemy. 

‘That’s what I call judgmatical,” old 
Mike shouted, with a voice that rivalled 
cannon: ‘“‘whoever thought of that de 
serves three epulets, one on eaeh shoulder 
and one upon his head. Doubtif old Kep 
pel would have thought of that, now. 
You see, mates, the other Crappo can’t fire 
at her without first hitting of her own 


consort. And better than that—ever so 
much better—the tilt of the charge will 
throw her over on her wounds Master 


Muncher hath two great holes ‘twixt wind 
and water on his larboard side, and won't 
they suck the briny, with the weight of 
our bows upon the starboard beam ? 
‘Twill take fifty hands to stop leaks, in 
stead of stopping boarders.” 


The smoke was drifting off. and the sun 
shone bravely The battle had been 
vliding toward the feet of the spectators ; 
and now from the height of the cliff they 
could deseryv the decks, the wuns the coils 
of rope, the turmoil, and dark rush of men 
to their fate. Small fights, man to man, 
demanded still the power of a telescope, 
and distance made the trenchant arms 


of heroes, working right and left, appear 
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like the nippers of an earwig. The o 
thing certain was that men were be 
killed, and glory was being manufactu 
largely 

She’ve a doed it, she’ve a doed it r 
ly There’s not a d d frogey left 
co to heaven; or if there be so he’s a 
tened down below.” old Mike shout: 
flourishing his spy-glass, which rattle 
its joints as much as he did; ‘do 
comes the blood, froth, and blue blaz 
as they call the Republican emrods 
up goes the Union - jack, my _ hearti 


Three cheers! three cheers! Again! aga 


avalh. 

From the sea far below, and far awa 
came also the volume of a noble Englis 
shout, as the flag began to flutter in t 
quickening breeze, and the sea arose ai 
danced with sunshine No one, who ha 
got all his blood left in him, could thin 
of anything but glory. 

‘My certy, they had better mind thi 
soundings, though!” said the old navy 
man, With a stiteh in his side and a lum, 
in his throat, from loud utterance; ‘* five 
fathoms is every inch of it where they b 
now, and the tide making strong, and pr 
cious little wind to claw off with. Jen 
Prater! Jem Prater! Oar up, and giv 
signal. Ah, he’s too far off to do any 
good. In five minutes more they'll be o1 
the White Pig, where no ship ever got of! 
again. Oh, thank the Lord, mates, than] 
the Lord, for his mercy endureth foreve: 
The other froggy is stuck hard and fast 
and our lads will just feteh out in time.’ 

Old Navy-Mike had made no mistake 
The consort of the captured frigate, a cor 
vette of twenty-four guns, had boldly 
stood on with the intention of rounding 
to the wind, crossing the bows of the oth 
er twain, and retrieving the fortunes of 
the day perhaps, by a broadside into thi 
shattered upper works of the terribly ham 
pered British ship. The idea was clevei 
and spirited, and had a very fair chances 
of SuCCeSS ; but the land below the sea 
forefended it. Full of fine ardour and th: 
noble thirst for fame, speeding on for the 
palm of high enterprise and the glory o 
the native land, alas, ‘they stuck fast in a 
soft bit of English sand! It was in then 
power now to swear by all they disbe 
lieved in, and in everything visible and 
too tangible; but their power was limited 
strictly to that; and the faster they swore, 
the faster they were bound to stick. 

Springhaven dined well, with its enemy 

















) placed, and a message from the Leda 
Jem Prater, that the fishing tleet was 
escued, and would be home to early sup 


er,and so much to be talked about all 
linner-time, that for once in his life near 
everybody found it more expedient to 
it with his fork than his knife. Then 
who could be spared from washing 
ip, and getting ready for further cook 
ry, went duly to church in the afternoon, 
to hear the good rector return humble 
thanks for a Gracious Mercy to the Brit 
sh arms, and to see a young man, who 
had landed with despatches, put a face 
full of cunpowder in at window, to learn 
vhether Admiral Darling was there 


od 
CHAPTER XXII 
A SPECIAL URGENCY. 


ADMIRAL DARLING was not in church. 
His duty to his country kept him up the 
hill, and in close consultation with Cap- 
tain Stubbard, who was burning to fire 
Hs battery. 

‘T never knew such bad luck in all my 
ife. The devil has been appointed First 
Lord of the weather ever since I came 
to Springhaven.” As Stubbard declared 
these great truths he strode about in his 
little fortress, delivering a kick at the 
heels of things which had no right to be 
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lumbering there. ‘* Tothink that I should 


never have seen those beggars, when but 
for the fog I could have smashed them 
right and left. Admiral, these things 
make a Christian an infidel.’ 

‘*Nonsense, sir!’ said the Admiral, 
sternly, for a man of his kind nature; 
‘you forget that without the fog, or 
rather the mist—for it was only that 
those fellows would never have come 
vithin range. We have very great bless 
ings to be thankful for, though the credit 
falls not to our battery. The Frenchmen 
fought wonderfully well, as well as the 
best Englishman could have done, and to 
capture them both is a miracle of luck, if 
indeed we can manage to secure them 
My friend, young Honyman, of the Leda, 
has proved himself just what I said he 
would be; and has performed a very gal 
lant exploit, though I fear he is severely 
wounded. But we shall know more now, 
for LT see a young fellow jumping up the 
hill, like a kangaroo, and probably he 
comes for orders. One thing we have 
learned, Stubbard, and must take the hint 
to-morrow—put a hut on the Haven head, 
and keep a watchman there. Why, bless 
my heart, it is Blyth Seudamore that’s 
coming! There is nobody else that can 
skip like that.” 

The young lieutenant entered between 


two guns—the gunners were dismissed in 


2, ee 
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th fis pleasant 


vder, 


come tT 
‘aptain Stubbard. 


just conunissioned 


such mighty airs? Shake 


nanas and promise vou will eome 


and aine th us, unless you are ordered 


How 


when he 


to return on board at once 


Is your 
good captain? I knew 


Nankit Jem Prat 


ysunded | 


him 
i brought word 


vor 


that hope it is not 


’ 
not much to speak ol 


t three fingers That 
lL ought 


is letter—or report, 
se had written it 
to think of it | 


he fight began, 


\ body ( 


fifth and 


there | » left above me, and 
‘Command our bigaest 


@Anvers. But, 


fi if 
nd iba 


Is lhl ¢ 


ie Ville 


you Wil 


prize, 
\dmiral, here 


as I wrote it, from the 


lips, when they t ed up the fingers, of Cap 


tain Honyman 
‘How vou tie them 


eould 


up W 
wore Captain Stubbard en 


He 


avs 


a sneer at such a youth 


quired 


NN id slowly 1h DIS € irly ad 


could not bear to see a mah 


“Why, 


sure 


and young 
with such vaeancies before him. 
are the luckiest lad I ever saw! 
How well 
And how 


Seuda 


you 


to vo up at “ast three steps 


a 
| 


vou must have kept out of it! 


happy you must feel, 


Lieutenant 
more!” 
l am 


friends,” the 


not atalil happy at losing dear 
young man answered, gen 
the 


gun, upon which there was a 


tly, as he turned away and patted 


bre ech of a 
] 


little 
later in life, I suppose.” 


rust next day: ‘‘that feeling comes 
The Admiral was not attending to them 
now. but absorbed in the brief account of 
the conflict, begun by Captain Honyman 
and finished by 
Any one de 


in his own handwriting, 


his but not his pen 


voice, 
sirous to read this may do so in the prop 
er place Kor the prese nt purpose it is 
enough to say that the modesty of the 


language was scarcely surpassed by the 
brillianey of the exploit. And if 


thing were needed to commend the writer 


any 
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to the deepest good will of the reader 
was found in the fact that this enterp 
warm zeal for the comme 
The Leda had been 
dered on Friday last to protect the pea 


ful little fishing fleet from a crafty des 


sprang Trom 


haven 


of Spring 


for their capture, and this she had de 


with good etfeet, having justice on 


side, and fortune. The particulars of 
so clear, after the ¢ 
but if o1 
that, the 


was not very much to complain of. T) 


combat were not 
tain’s three fingers were gone: 
made proper allowance for 
Admiral considered it a very good report 
put 
thought it still better. 


“Why! 


out affectation many officers had caug) 


and then on his spectacles, 


why! why!” he said—for wit] 
the style of His then Gracious Majesty 

‘What's this? this? Something 
the different 
handwriting,and mighty difficult to read 
Stubbard, did 

Make it out 


You have good eyes, like a hawk, or the 


what's 


; 
on other side, in a man’s 


in mniy opinion, you eve 
see such a serawl ? for me 
MWiall W ho saw through a milestone scud 
You know 

“Three fingers at five pounds apiec 
Captan 
** fifteer 
pounds a year perhaps for forty ye: 
that 


comes to just £600, and his hand as goox 


amore, what was his name ? 


per annum as long as he lives!” 
Stubbard computed on his own: 
urs 


as vou seem to say how young he is; 


‘TIL be hanged if it is, if he 
this!’ the Admiral 
better, I must 
point of view, 


as ever” 
wrote interjected 


and say, from a selfish 
because of only two nails 
left to clean, and his other hand inereased 
in value; why, the seale is disgraceful, in 
iquitous, boobyish, and made without any 
knowledge of the human frame, and the 
comparative value of its members. Lieu 
tenant Scudamore, look at me. Here you 
me without an ear, damaged in tli 
fore-hateh, and with the 


and how much do I get, though 


see 
larboard bow 
stove in 
so much older ?” 

‘Well, if you won't help me, Stub 
bard,” said the Admiral, who knew how 
long his friend would carry on upon that 
tack, ‘‘ [must even get Scudamore to read 
it, though it seems to have been written 
on purpose to elude him. Blyth,my dear 
boy, can you explain it ?” 

‘It was—it was only something, sir” 

the lieutenant blushed, and 
and looked away unmanfully 
asked Captain Honyman to leave out, be 
because it had nothing to do with 


hesitated, 
‘which J 


cause 











I AM NOT AT ALL HAPPY 


I mean, 


because it was of no impor 
tance, even if he happened to have that 
inion. His hand was tied up so, that 
| did not like to say too much, and |] 
thought that he would go to sleep. be 
iuse the doctor had made him drink a 
poppy head boiled down with pigtail 
But it seems as if he had got up after that 
for he always will have his own way 
vhile I was gone to put this coat on; and 
perhaps he wrote that with his left hand, 
sir. But it is no part of the business.” 
“Then we will leave it,” said Admiral 
Darling, ‘*for younger eyes than mine to 
read. Nelson wrote better with his left 
hand than ever he did with his right, to 
my thinking, the very first time that he 
tried it. But we can’t expect everybody 
todothat. There is nosign of any change 
of weather, is there, Stubbard? My or 
ders will depend very much upon that 
[ must go home and look at the quick 
silver before I know what is best to do. 
You had better come with me, Secuda 
more.” . 
Admiral Darling was quite right in 
this. Everything depended upon the wea 
ther; and although the rough autumn 
was not come yet, the prime of the hope 
ful year was past. The summer had not 
been a grand one, such as we get about 
once in a decade, but of loose and uncer 
tain character, such as an Englishman 
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has to make the best of It might be tak 
ing up for a golden autumn, ripening 
corn, and fruit, and tree, or it might break 
up into shower and tempest, sodden earth 
and weltering sky. 

‘Your captain refers to me for orders,” 
said Admiral Darling to Scudamore, while 
they were hastening to the Hall, ‘as Com 
mander of the Coast Defence, because he 
has been brought too far inshore, and one 
of the Frenchmen is stranded. The frig 
ate you boarded and carried is the Ville 
d Anvers, of forty cuns. The corvette 
that took the ground, so luckily for you, 
when half of your hands were aboard the 
prize, is the Blonde, teak-built, and only 
launched last year. We must try to have 
her, whatever happens. She won't hurt 
where she is, unless it comes on to blow 
Our sands hold fast without nipping, as 
vou know, like a well-bred sheep-dog, and 
the White Pig is the toughest of all of 
them. She may stay there till the equi 
nox, without much mischief, if the pre 
sent light airs continue. But the worst 
job will be with the prisoners; they are 
the plague of all these affairs, and we 
cant imitate Boney by poisoning them 
On the whole, it had better not have hap 
pened, perhaps. Though you must not 
tell Honyman that I said so. It was a 
very gallant action, very skilful, very beau 
tiful; and I hope he will get a fine lift for 


Sof aE 





So RT 





a ou too, my dear Blyth, for you 
ou ( 

I \ sure ou oO Nave 

C { > Thal ) yur te? nts 

S ( i been swept 

! ) ! ( harp il \V il 

Shy iven j ] its ( Lp 


You are rig Blyvt | forgot that 

as ee ; 
rthe moment There yvould have been 
veeping and wailing indeed, even in our 
own household But they could not 


ive kept them long, though the loss of 

eir boats would have been most terri 
le But [ cannot make out why the 
French should have wanted to ecateh a 


Aquila 


few harmless fishing -smacks. 


non captat muscas, as you taught the 
boys at Stonnington And two ships de 
spatched upon a paltry job of that sort! 
Kither Captain Honyman was strangely 
misinformed, or there is something in the 


background, entirely beyond our know 


ledge Pay attention to this matter, and 
let me know what vou hear of it—as a 
friend, Blyth, as a friend, ] mean But 
here we are! You must want feeding 


Mrs. Cloam will take care of you, and find 
ill that is needful for a warrior’s clean 
ip I must look at the barometer, and 
consider my despatches Let us have 
dinner, Mrs. Cloam, in twenty minutes, if 
possible Kor we stand in real need of it.” 

Coneerninge that there could be no 
doubt Griory, as all English officers 
know, is no durable stay for the stomach. 
The urgency of mankind for victuals may 
roughly be gvauced by the leneth of the 
tre 


mendous length, and always carried a 


jaw Captain Stubbard had jaws o 


bag of captain’s biscuits, to which he was 
obliged to have recourse in the height of 
the hottest engagement. Scudamore had 
short jaws, well set up, and powerful, 
without rapacity But even these, after 
twelve hours of fasting, demanded some- 
thing better than gunpowder He could 
not help thinking that his host was re 
garding the condition of affairs very 
calmly, until he remembered that the day 
was Sunday, when no Briton has any call 
to be disturbed by any but sacred insist 
enc At any rate, he was under orders 
now, and those orders were entirely to his 
liking So he freshened up his cheerful 
and simple-minded face, put his sailor 
knot neckcloth askew, as usual, and with 
some trepidation went down to dinner. 
The young ladies would not have been 
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young women if they had not recei: 


him warmly Kind Faith, who loy 
him as a sister might—for she had lo 
discovered his wood qualities—had te 
in her beautiful eves, as she gave h 
both hands, and smiled sweetly at 


bashfulness. And even the critical D 


ly, who looked so sharply at the outs 
’ 
i 


of everything, allowed her fair hand 


stay well in his, and said someth 
which was melody to him. Then Jolin 
who was of a warlike cast, and hop 
soon to destroy the French nation, shoo 
hands with this publie benefactor alread 
employed in that great work. 

‘*T shall searcely have time for a bit of 
dinner,” said Admiral Darling, as the) 
sat down “*T have sent word to hav: 
the Protector launched, and to give littl 
Billy a feed of corn. All you young 


Youth is 


the time that commands time and space 


people may take your leisure. 


But for my part, if I can only manag 
this plate of soup, and a slice of that fish, 
and then one help of mutton, and just an 
apple-fritter, or some trifle of that sort, | 
shall be quite as lucky as I ean hope to be 
Duty perpetually spoils my dinner, and | 
must get some clever fellow to invent a 
plate that will keep as hot as duty is in 
these voleanic times. But I never com 
plain; Iam so used to it. Eat your din 
ners, children, and don’t think of mine.” 
Hay ing searcely afforded himself an 
hour, the Admiral, in full uniform, em 
barked upon little Billy, a gentle-minded 
pony from the west country, who con 
ducted his own digestion while he con 
sulted that of his rider. At the haven 
they found the Protector ready, a ten 
oared galley manned by Captain Stub 
bard’s men, good samples of Sea-Fenci 
bles. Andthe Captain himself was there, 
to take the tiller, and do any fighting if 
the chance should arise, for he had been 
disappointed all the morning. The boat 
which brought Scudamore had been re- 
called by signal from the Leda, and that 
active young officer having sought her 
vainly, and thereby missed the Protector, 
followed steadily in Mr. Prater’s boat, 
with the nephew, Jem, pulling the other 
oar, and Johnny Darling, who raged at 
the thought of being left behind, steering 
vaguely. And just as they rounded the 
harbour-head, the long glassy sweep of the 
palpitating sea bore inward and home- 
ward the peaceful squadron, so wistfully 
watched for and so dearly welcome, 














KPILOGUE TO “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Spoken by Mrs. Bulkley in the character of Miss Warpcast x 


\ TELL, having stoop'd to conquer with success, 
And gain’d a husband without aid from dress, 

Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too, 

As I have conquer’d him, to conquer you; 

And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution 

Our life is all a play, composed to please ; 

‘*We have our exits and our entrances.” 

The first act shows the simple country maid, 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid; 

Blushes when hired, and, with unmeaning action, 

‘‘T hopes as how to give you satisfaction.” 

Her second act displays a livelier scene— 

The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn, 


aie ne) al 
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Who whisks about the house, at market eaters, 
Talks loud coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars 


The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 





Qn squires and cits she there displays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers’ hearts: 
And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 
Ken common-councilmen forget to eat 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the squire, 
And madam now begins to hold it higher: 


Pretends to taste. at operas cries Caro! 





1 And quits her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro; 
Dotes upon dancing, and in all her pride 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside; 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 
Till, having lost in age the power to kill, 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such through our lives the eventful history 
The fifth and last act still remains for me 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE, 
Fi BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
‘ CHAPTER VIII 
i] 
; HE attraction of Ba 
' Harbor is in. thi 
union of moun 
tain and sea: the 
mountains rise 1 
a 


granite majest 
right out of the 
ocean. 

The genesis of 
Bar Harbor is cu 
rious and instruc 
tive. For many 
years, like other 
settlements on 
Mount Desert Is] 
and, it had been 
frequented by peo 
ple who have more 
fondness for na 
ture than they 
have money, and 





who were willing 
to put up with 
wretched accom 
modations, and en 
joyed a wild sort 
of *‘ roughing it.” 
But some society people in New York, who have the reputation of setting the mode, 
chanced to go there; they declared in favor of it; and instantly, by an occult law 
which governs fashionable life, Bar Harbor became the fashion. Everybody could 
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see 


The word 
iS passed along by the Boudow Tele- 


its preeminent attractions 
phone from Boston to New Orleans, and 
soon it Was a matter of necessity for a 
débutante, or of fashion, or a 
man of the world, or a blasé boy, to show 
It 
became the scene of summer romances; 
the student of went 
study the ‘* American girl.” 


a Womal 


themselves there during the season. 
manners there to 
The notion 
spread that it was the finest sanitarium 
the continent for flirtations; and 
trade is said to follow the flag, so in this 


On as 
case real estate speculation rioted in the 
wake of beauty and fashion. 

Our tourists passed a weary, hot day on 
Maine. Notwith 
standing the high temperature the coun 
try seemed cheerless, the sunlight to fall 


the coast railway of 


less genially than in more fertile regions 
to the south, upon a landscape stripped of 
its forests, naked, and unpicturesque 


They were plunged into a cold bath on 
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41, 
\T RODICK’S 
the steamer in the half-hour’s sail from 
the end of the rail to Bar Harbor The 


wind was fresh, white-caps enlivened the 
scene, the spray dashed over the huge pile 
of the passengers 
shivered, and could little enjoy the islands 
and the picturesque shore, but fixed eyes 
of hope upon the electric lights which 
showed above the headlands, and marked 
the site of the hotels and the town in the 
hidden harbor. 


baggage on the bow, 


Spits of rain dashed in 
their faces, and in some discomfort they 
came to the wharf, which was alive with 
vehicles and for the In 
with its lights and noise, it had ev 
of 
place, and when our party 


tooters hotels. 


short, 
ery appearance being an important 
. holding on to 
their seats in a bueck-board, were whirled 


a 


a gallop up to Rodick’s, and ushered into 
a spacious office Swarming with people, 
they that entering 
upon a lively if somewhat hap-hazard life 


realized they were 


The first confused impression was of a be 





NEW 


asselmbd room, where new & 


‘anned and discovered, and is un 
HWsh-pond = py the 
n ladies wh LV 
Bar 


Han 


society study 


angle there 


Or Was Indeed an interesting 
Except in some of the cot 
might be was on 


the 


said that society 
With all the manners of 
and the 


Treemasonry Ol Tashiona 


l it had elected to be 
The 


utie: 


inconvention 


yvoung ladies liked to appear in 


lk and 


lawn-tennis toilet, carried so 
that | d 


one might refer to the ‘*cut of 


. . 
rmimnds not much 


were 


laborate dressing for sven 


centlemen, if there 
the 


he young 
dress-coats on island, they 
de 
prom 
the 


not to display them, but 


aring in the evening 


in the bal 
Lhat 


room, ih 
made them so con 


morning, the favorite be- 
with striped jockey 
id not suggest the pen 


iry uniform, because in State-prisons 


stripes run round. This négligé cos 
the 


¥s 
Was Ilt 


adhered to even in ball- 


ime Was 


‘oom To be sure, the ball-room 


tle frequented, only an adventurous couple 
how and then gliding over the floor, and 


atfording sean t 


amusement to the throng 
about the 


Mrs. Montrose, a stately 


t 
gathered on the piazza and 


open W IndgdowWws 


of the old sehool, whose standard 


dame 
the 


was court in the days of Calhoun, 


Clay, and Webster. disapproved of this 


laxity, and when a couple of young fel- 
lows in striped 


the 


array one evening whirl 
round 


ed room together, with brier- 


wood pipes in their mouths, she was sean 
dalized If 


the young ladies shared her 


sentiments, made resolute 


tests, 


they no pro 


ot young 
that 


remembering perhaps the scarcity 


thinking 
it is better to be loved by a lawn-ten 


men e sewhere, and 
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not to be loved at all 
Mrs Montrose thought 


Lhe 


than 


ers ot 


ihe oO} Lhe 


orier 


principal 


occupation 


as not dancing 
exercise, incessant 
ing, boating—rowing and sa 
4] 


and flirtation. T 


an @XCuUursion 


tennis, 
somewhere 


watermelon parties, races 


the harbor in which the girls took par 
drives in buek-boards which they oreal 


ized—indeed, the canoe and the buek-boa 


were in constant demand. In all tl 
there was a pleasing freedom—of cours: 


And Su¢ 


vere, the 


under proper chaperonage. 
delightful chaperons as they 
business being to promote and not to hi 


| 


der the intercourse of the sexes! 

This activity, this desire to row and 
walk and drive and to become acquaint 
ed, was all due to the air. It 
culiar quality. 
admit this. It 


sleep, it stimulates to unwonted exertion 


has a pe 
Even the skeptic has t 
his 


composes nerves to 


The fanaties of the place declare that the 
fogs are not damp as at other resorts « 
the coast. 
But 
latitude, and by reason of the hills, the at 


Fashion can make even a fog 


dry. the air is delicious. In 
mosphere is pure and elastic and stimu 


lating, and it is softened by the presen 


of the sea. 
Everybody” Was atl Harbor, 01 
the season 
was there, and Mrs. Pen 
New Orleans, one of the most 
brilliant, amiable, and 


Bar 
would be there in course of 
Mrs. Cortlandt 
dragon of 
charming of wo 
men. I remember her as far back as the 
seventies. A young man like Mr. King, 
if he eould be ealled young, could not 
have a safer and more sympathetic so 
cial adviser. Why are not all handsome 
women cordial, good-tempered, and well 
bred? And there were the Ashleys 

clever mother and three daughters, av 
fait girls, racy and witty talkers: I for 
get whether they were last from Paris, 
Washington, or San Francisco. Family 
motto—** Don’t be dull.” <All the Van 
Dams from New York, and the Sleider 
heifers and Mulligrubs of New Jersey 
were there for the season, some of them 
in cottages. These families are intimate, 
even connected by marriage, with the 
Bayardiers of South Carolina and the 
Lontoons of Louisiana. The girls are 
handsome, dashing women, without much 
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ng talkers, and so 


vit} 
men W i a 


( voun? 


I y that they betong to 


of Wales set 


eood deal of 


you IK 


how 
monarenical Sir 


ir heteroveneous sSsocrery 


is quite in her element 


veneral of expeditions 
wCLIVILY | have 
vas kind enough 


the morning after his 


Van Sandford spied you 
claimed, * There, now, is 

nt! You see that you 

| aire idy " 
kind of 


you to expect me 


1 
here L know 


ay elise 


hundreds, I 


should Say If 


you cannot find friends here, you are a 


subject for an orphans’ asylum. And you 


have not seen any body 
Well, I was late at breakfast 
And vou ha 


Yes, I did 


ve looked onthe register ” 
run my eye over the regis 
\nd vou are standing right before me 


] 
r LO LOOK 


und trying 
that Irene 
didn’t tl 


HLT 


as if you did not know 
house. | 
gone that 
You know 


Benson is in the 


Mr 
indeed I didn’t. 


King, it had 


far [mina 


And I heard 


She's a heart 


manner responsible for it 


il about vou at Newport. 


that girl 
Did she—did Miss 
thing about Newport 2?” 
‘*No Why 
Oh, I didn't 


mentioned how 


of vold 


Benson say any 


know but she might have 
liked it.” 
**T don’t think she liked it 
Mrs 
Irene said nothing special to 
me L don’t know what have 
said to Mr. Meigs,” this wily woman add 
ed, in the most natural manner. 

‘Who is Mr. Meig's ?”’ 

“Mr. Alfred Meigs, Boston. He is a 


rich widower, about forty 


she 


as much as 
her mother did. Benson talks of no 
thing else. 
. 

sne 


may 


the most fas 
cinating age for a widower, you know. | 
think he is conceited, but he is really a 
most entertaining man; has travelled all 
over the world—Egypt, Persia—lived in 
little 
having been in Colorado or Florida.” 


‘What does 
Do? 


Japan, prides himself a on never 
he do 

He drives Miss Benson to Otter 
Cliffs,and out on the Cornice Road, about 
seven days in the week, and gets up sail 
ing parties and all that in the intervals.” 


‘T mean his occupation " 
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‘Isn't that occupation enough? W 
he has a library and a little archwolog 
museum, and prints monographs on 
now and then. If he were a New-Yor 
vou know, he would have a yacht inste 
ota library. There they are how 

A carriage with a pair of spirited hors 
stood at the bottom of the steps on 
Mrs. Cortlandt and Kk 
turned the corner of the plazza and walk« 
that On the 


Benson and Mrs. Simpkins. 


entrance side 


were Mi 
The gent 
man holding the reins was just helpin 
Mr. Kin 


was running down the long flight of steps 


Way back seat 


Irene to the high seat in front 


Mrs. Benson saw him, bowed most cordia 
Irene, turnir 
he thought there w 

The gentleman, 


ly, and ealled his name 
quickly, also bowed 
a flush on her face. 
the act of starting the horses, raised | 
hat Kine was delighted to notice that 
he was bald. He hada round head, snug 
ly trimmed beard slightly dashed wit 
gray, was short and a trifle stout 
thought dumpy. 
that 
landt 
sight. 
‘Why not? He has perfect manners 
he knows the world 


Kin 
‘*T suppose women |i] 
kind of man,” he said to Mrs. Cort 

when the carriage 


was out o 


that is a great point 
Tecan tell you in the imagination of a gir] 
he is rich; and he is no end obliging.” 

‘* How long has he been here ?” 

‘*Severaldays. They happened to com: 
up from the Isles of Shoals together. Hi: 
is somehow related to the Simpkinses 
There! Dve wasted time enough on you 
I must go and see Mrs. Pendragon about 
a watermelon party to Jordan Pond 
You'll see, V1] arrange something.” 

King had no idea what a watermelon 
party was, but he was pleased to think that 
it was just the sort of thing that Mr. Meigs 
would shine in. He said to himself that 
His bitter re 
flections were interrupted by the appear 
ance of Miss-Lamont and the artist, and 
with them Mr. Benson. 


he hated dilettante snobs. 


The men shook 
Here 
is a genuine man, King was thinking. 
“Yes. Wearestill at it,” he said, with 
his humorous air of resignation. ‘'I tell 
my wife that ’m beginning to understand 
how old Christian felt going through Van 
itv Fair. We ought to be pretty near the 
Heavenly Gates by this time. 


hands with downright heartiness. 


I reckoned 
she thought they opened into Newport. 
She said I ought to be ashamed to ridienle 
the Bible. I had to have my joke. It’s 
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queer how different the world looks to 
yvomen.’ 

‘And how does it look to men ?” asked 
Miss Lamont 

Well, my dear young lady, it looks 

like a good deal of fuss, and tolerably 
large bills.” 

* But matter 

lls if you enjoy yourself ?” 


‘That Ss just it. 


what does it about the 


Folks work harder to 


enjoy themselves than at anything else I 


KHOW 


Half of them spend more money 
than they can afford to, and keep under 
the harrow all the time, just because they 
see others spend money.” 
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‘I saw vour wife and daughter dt 


ing away just now 
the 
Lopie 

! ‘Yes 
over What they call here the Cornneechy 
It's a 


‘said King, shifting 


conversation to a more interesting 


They have gone ride 


to take a 


pretty enough road along the bay 

but Irene says it’s about as much like the 
road in Europe they name it from as 
Mount 


Our folks seem possessed to stick a 
And the 
road round through the serub to Eagle 
Lake they call Norway If Norway is 
like that, it’s pretty short of timber. If 


Green Mountain is 


like Blaneck 
for 
eign name on to everything 
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much 


SO lumbering 

There is 
pine-tree left Mr. Me 12's 
( riding with Mr Meigs 


rovernment ou 


eht to have 


V that amounts to something 


t 


Vill protect the forests, and start 


trees on thee 
Is Mr. Meig 
dl King 


ily 


» some oast 


: ’ 999 
the lumber business 


Sih 


He is 


Man. 


scenery, | 
He's a 


is what 


ror Guess. 


on Boston 
I tell the 


] 
er-brac mah 


sceenery 
ae 


women he I call a briec- 
But you come to sit right 
down with him, away from and 


He 


men 


women 

he talks just as sensible as anybody. 

is shrewd enough It beats all how 
vith men and with women.” 

Mi 

this w But the artist proposed 


a walk up Newport, and Mr. King get 


are 
Benson was capable of going on in 


ay all day 


ting Mrs. Pendragon to accompany them, 


the party set out It is a very agreeable 
clinb up Newport, and not difficult; but 
if the sun is out, one feels, after scram 


bling over the rocks and walking home 
by the dusty road, like taking a long pull 
at a cup of shandygaff. The mountain 
is asolid mass of granite, bare on top, and 
commands a noble view of islands and 
the gorge separating it from 
Green Mountain, and of that respectable 


hill 


two or 


ocean, of 


Kor this reason, because it 1s some 
three feet lower than 
Green Mountain, and includes that scarred 
eminence 1n its pie 
the 


hundred 


view, it is the most 


turesque and pleasing elevation on 


t HARBOR 


island. It also has the recommendat 
of being nearer to the sea than its sist 
mountain. On the south side, by a lo 
slope, it comes nearly to the water, a 
the longing that the visitor to Bar Har! 
has to see the ocean is moderately gra 
fied 
poetic 
Mrs. Pendragon informed Mr. King tl 
he and Miss Lamont and Mr. Forbes we 
included in the party tha 
was to start that afternoon at five o’elo 


The prospect is at once noble 


watermelon 


The plan was for the party to go in bue 
boards to Eagle Lake, cross that in thy 
steamer, scramble on foot over the ** ca 
ry’ to Jordan Pond, take row-boats to the 
foot of that, and find at a farm-houss 
there the watermelons and other refres] 
ments, which would be sent by the short 
road, and then all return by 
in the buck-boards. 


moonlight 
This plan was carried out. Mrs. Cort 
landt, Mrs. Pendragon, and Mrs. Simp 
kins were to go as chaperons. And Mr 
Meigs had invited by Mrs. Cort 
landt, King learned to his diseust, also to 
act as a chaperon. 


been 


All the proprieties 
are observed at Bar Harbor. Half a dozen 
long buck-boards were loaded with then 
merry freight. At the last Mrs. Pendrag 
on pleaded a headache, and could not go 
Mr. King was wandering about among thi 
buck-boards to find an eligible seat. He 
was not put in good-humor by finding that 
Mr. Meigs had ensconced himself beside 
Irene, and he was about crowding in with 
the Ashley girls—not a bad fate—when 
word was passed down the line from Mrs 
Cortlandt, who was the autocrat of the ex 
pedition, that Mr. Meigs was to come back 
and take a seat with Mrs. Simpkins in the 

buek-board with the water 

melons. She could not walk 


BUCK-BOARD 
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round the ‘‘ carry”; she must go by the 


irect road, and ot course she couldn't go 
There was no help for it, and Mr 


Meigs, looking as pleased as an undertaken 


one 


na healthy season, got down from his 
seat and trudged back. Thus two chape 
rons were disposed of at a stroke, and the 
young men all said that they hated to as 
Mr. King 


lidn’'t need prompting in this emergency ; 


sume so much responsibility. 


the wagons were already moy ing, and be 
fore Irene knew exactly what had hap- 
pened, Mr. King was begging her pardon 
for the change, and seating himself beside 


r And he thinking, ** What 
onfoundedly clever woman Mrs 


ie was a 


Cort- 
andt is!” 

There is an informality about a buck 
oard that communicates itself at once to 
onduct. The exhilaration of the long 
spring-board, the necessity of holding on 
to something or somebody to prevent be- 
ng tossed overboard, put occupants in a 
arkish mood that they might never at 

All this was 
relieved Irene 


tain in an ordinary vehicle. 

avorable to King, and it 

from an embarrassment she might have 
Vou. LX XIII 29 
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) 


. 


BAR HARBOR 


felt 


cumstances 


in meeting him under ordinary cir 
And had tact to 


treat himself and their meeting merely as 


i 
King thie 
accidents. 


“The American youth seem to have 


invented a novel way of disposing of chap 
he 
direction and the party chaperoned in 


erons,” said. ‘**To send them in one 
i 
another is certainly original.’ 

‘‘[T'm not sure the chaperons like it. 
And I doubt if it is proper to pack them 
off by themselves, especially when one is 
a widow and the other is a widower.” 

‘Tt’s a case of chape ron eat chaperon 
I hope your friend didn’t mind it. | 
nearly despaired of finding a seat.” 


‘*Mr. Meigs? He did not say he liked 
it, but he is the most obliging of men 


had 


‘I suppose you have pretty well seen 
the island ?” 

‘We have driven about a good deal 
We Harbor 
Somes’s Sound and Schooner Head, 
the Ovens and Otter Cliffs 
of things to see; 


have seen Southwest and 


and 
there’s no end 
it needs a month. 


I sup 


pose you have been up Green Moun- 


tain ?” 
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‘*No I sent Mr. Forbes.” 

‘You ought to go. It saves buying 
amap. Yes, I like the place immensely. 
You mustn't judge of the variety here by 
the table at Rodick’s. I don’t suppose 
there’s a place on the coast that compares 
with it in interest; I mean variety of ef 
fects and natural beauty. If the writers 
wouldn't exaggerate so, talk about ‘the 
sublimity of the mountains challenging 
the eternal grandeur of the sea’!” 

‘* Don’t use such strong language there 
on the back seat,” cried Miss Lamont. 
‘‘This is a pleasure party. Mr. Van Du- 
sen wants to know why Maud 3. is like a 
salamander ?” 

‘* He is not to be gratified, Marion. If 
it is conundrums, I shall get out and 
walk.” 

Before the conundrum was guessed, the 
volatile Van Dusen broke out into, ‘‘ Here’s 
One of the Ashley girls in 
the next wagon caught up the word with, 
‘‘Here’s a state of things!” and the two 
buck-boards went rattling down the hill 
to Eagle Lake in a Mikado chorus. 

On the steamer crossing the lake, King 


a how de do! 


hoped for an opportunity to make an ex 
planation to Irene. But when the oppor 
tunity came, he found it very difficult to 
tell what it was he wanted to explain, and 
so blundered on in commonplaces. 

“You like Bar Harbor so well,” he 
said, ‘‘that I suppose your father will be 
buying a cottage here ?” 

‘Hardly. Mr. Meigs” (King thought 
there was too much Meigs in the conver 


sation) ‘‘said that he had once thought of 
doing so, but he likes the place too well 
for that. He prefers to come here volun- 
tarily The trouble about owning a ecot- 


tage at a watering-place is that it makes a 
duty of a pleasure. You can always rent, 
father says. He has noticed that usual 
ly when a person gets comfortably estab- 
lished in a summer cottage he wants to 
rent it.’ 

And you like it better than New- 
port ?” 

‘*On some accounts—the air, you know, 
and—” 

‘I want to tell you,” he said, breaking 
in most illogically—‘*I want to tell vou, 
Miss Benson, that it was all a wretched 
mistake at Newport that morning. I 
don’t suppose you care, but I’m afraid 


you are not quite just to me.” 
‘IT don’t think I was unjust.” The 


— } 
Miri s voice Was low, and she spoke SLOW 
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ly. ‘* You couldn’t help it. We ea 
any of us help it. We cannot make t 
world over, you know.” And she loo} 

up at him with a faint little smile. 

‘* But you didn’t understand. I did 
care for any of those people. It was ju 
an accident. Won't you believe me ? 
do not ask much. But I cannot have y 
think [m a coward.” 

‘*T never did, Mr. King. Perhaps y: 
do not see what society is as Ido. Pe 
ple think they can face it when they car 
not. I can’t say what I mean, and I thi: 
we'd better not talk about it.” 

The boat was landing; and the party 
streamed up into the woods, and with jest 
and laughter and feigned anxiety about 
danger and assistance, picked its way ove 
the rough, stony path. It was such a 
scramble as young ladies enjoy, especial 
ly if they are city bred, for it seems to 
them an achievement of more magnitude 
than to the country lasses who see no 
thing uncommon or heroic in following a 
cow path. And the young men like it 
because it brings out the trusting, depend 
ent, clinging nature of girls. King wish 
ed it had been five miles long instead of a 
mile anda half. It gave him an opportu 
nity to show his helpful, considerate spir 
it. It was necessary to take her hand to 
help her over the bad spots, and either the 
bad spots increased as they went on, or 
Irene was deceived about it. What makes 
a path of this sort so perilous to a woman's 
heart? Is it because it is an excuse for 
doing what she longs todo? Taking her 
hand recalled the day on the rocks at Nar 
ragansett, and the nervous clutch of her 
little fingers, when the footing failed, sent 
a delicious thrill through her lover. 

At Jordan Pond boats were waiting 
It is a pretty fresh-water pond between 
high sloping hills, and twin peaks at the 
north end give it even picturesqueness 
There are a good many trout in it—at 
least that is the supposition, for the visit 
ors very seldom get them out. When the 
boats with their chattering passengers had 
pushed out into the lake and accomplish 
ed a third of the voyage, they were met 
by a skiff containing the faithful chap 
erons Mrs. Simpkins and Mr. Meigs 
They hailed, but Mr. King, who was row 
ing his boat, did not slacken speed. ‘* Ar 
you much tired, Miss Benson?” shouted 
Mr. Meigs. King didn’t like this assump 
tion of protection. ‘‘ I’ve brought you a 
shawl.” 











THE 


‘‘Hang his paternal impudence !” grow] 
ed King, under his breath,as he threw him 
self back with a jerk on the oars that near- 
iy sent [rene over the stern of the boat. 
Evidently the boat-load, of which the 
Ashley girls and Mr. Van Dusen were a 


part, had taken the sense of this little 
comedy, for immediately they struck up: 
“For he is going to marry Yum-Yum— 


Yum-Yum! 
For he is going to marry Yum-Yum— 
Yum-Yum!” 

This pleasantry passed entirely over the 
head of Irene, who had not heard the M7 
kado,but King accepted it asa good omen, 
ind forgave its impudence. It set Mr. 
Meigs thinking that he had a rival. 

At the landing, however, Mr. Meigs was 
on hand to help Irene out, and a presen 
tation of Mr. King followed. Mr. Meigs 
was polite even to cordiality, and thank 
ed him for taking such good care of her. 
Men will make such blunders sometimes. 

‘Oh we are old friends,” 
lessly. 


she said, eare- 


Mr. Meigs tried to mend matters by say- 
ing that he had promised Mrs. Benson, 


you know, to look after her. There was 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE 


WATERMELON PARTY 


that in Irene’s manner that said she was 
not to be appropriated without leave. But 
the consciousness that her look betrayed 
this softened her at once toward Mr. Meigs, 
and decidedly improved his chances for 
the evening. The philosopher says that 
women are cruelest when they set out to 
be kind. 

The supper was an al fresco affair, the 
party being seated about on rocks and 
logs and shawls spread upon the grass 
near the farmer’s house. The scene was a 
very pretty one, at least the artist thought 
so, and Miss Lamont said it was lovely, 
and the Ashley girls declared it was just 
divine. There Was ho reason why King 
the chaff and merri 
ment and the sunset light which touched 
the group, except that the one woman he 
cared to serve was enveloped in the atten 
tions of Mr. Meigs. The drive home in 
the moonlight was the best part of the ex 


should not enjoy 


cursion, or it would have been if there 


had not 
ordered, altogether, as Mr. King thought, 


been a general change of seats 
for the accommodation of the Boston man 
It nettled him that Irene let herself fall 
to the escort of Mr. Meigs, for women can 
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always arrange these things if they 
choose, and he had only a melancholy 
satisfaction in the college songs and co 
nundrums that enlivened the festive buck 
board in which he was a passenger. Not 
that he did not join in the hilarity, but it 
seemed only a poor imitation of pleasure. 
\las, that the tone of one woman's voice, 
the touch of her hand, the glance of her 
eye, should outweigh the world! 
Somehow, with all the opportunities, 
the suit of our friend did not advance be- 
yond a certain point. [rene was always 
cordial, always friendly, but he tried in 
vain to ascertain whether the middle-aged 
man from Boston had touched her ima 
gination. There was a boating party the 
next evening in Frenchman’s Bay, and 
King had the pleasure of pulling Miss 
Benson and Miss Lamont out seaward un 
der the dark frowning cliffs until they 
felt the ocean swell, and then of making 
the circuit of Poreupine Island It was 
an enchanting night. full of mivstery. 
The rock face of the Porcupine glistened 
white in the moonlight as if it were en 
crusted with salt, the waves beat in a 
continuous roar against its base, which is 
honey-combed by the action of the waves, 
and when the boat glided into its shadow 
it loomed up vast and wonderful. Sea 
ward were the harbor lights, the phos 
phorescent elisten of the waves, the dim 
forms of other islands; all about in the 
bay row-boats darted in and out of the 
moonlight, voices were heard calling from 
boat to boat, sones floated over the water, 
and the huge Portland steamer came 
plunging in out ol the night, a blazing, 
trembling monster Not much was said 
in the boat, but the impression of such a 
night goes far in the romance of real life. 
Perhaps it was this impression that made 
her assent readily to walk next morning 
with Mr. King along the bay. The shore 
is nearly all occupied by private cottages, 
with little Jawns running down to the 
rranite edge of the water. It is a favor 
ite place for strolling; couples establish 
themselves with books and umbrellas on 
the roeks, children are dabbling in the 
coves, sails enliven the bay, row- boats 
dart about, the cawing of crows is heard 
in the still air [rene declared that the 
scene was idyllic. The girl was in a most 
gracious humor, and opened her life more 
to King than she had ever done before. 
By such confidences usually women in- 
vite avowals, and as the two passed along, 


King felt the moment approach when th 
would be the most natural chance in | 
world for him to tell this woman what s 
was to him; at the next turn in the shi 
by that rock, surely the moment w 
come. What is this airy nothing by wh 
women protect themselves in such emi 


gencies, by a question, by a tone, an in 
ible strong barrier that the most impet 
ous dare not attempt to break? King fi 
the subtle restraint which he could 1 
define or explain. And before he cou 
speak she said, 

“We are going away to-morrow.” 

“We? And who are we ?” 

“Oh, the Simpkinses and our who 
family, and Mr. Meigs.” 

‘** And where 2?” 

‘Mr. Meigs has persuaded mother int 
the wildest scheme. It is nothing less 
than to leap from here across all the it 
tervening States to the White Sulphu 
Springs in Virginia. Father falls int 
the notion because he wants to see mor 
of the Southerners, Mrs. Simpkins and 
her daughter are crazy to go, and Mh 
Meigs says he has been trying to get ther 
all his life, and in August the season is 


its height It was all arranged before | 
was consulted, but I confess I rather like 
it. It will bea change.” 


‘Yes, IT should think it would be dé 
lightful,” King replied, rather absent-mind 
edly. ‘‘It’s a long journey, a very long 
journey. I should think it would be too 
long a journey for Mr. Meigs—at his tim 
of life.” 

It was not a fortunate remark, and stil] 
it might be; for who could tell whethe 
Irene would not be flattered by this decla 
ration of his jealousy of Mr. Meigs. But 
she passed it over as not serious, with the 
remark that the going did not seem to be 
bevond the strength of her father. 

The introduction of Mr. Meigs in the 
guise of an accepted family friend and 
travelling companion chilled King and 
cast a gloom over the landscape. After 
ward he knew that he ought to have dash 
ed in and seattered this encompassing net 
work of Meigs, disregarded the girl's fence 
of reserve, and avowed his love. More 
women are won by a single charge at the 
right moment than by a whole campaign 
of strategy. 

On the way back to the hotel he was 
absorbed in thought, and he burst into 
the room where Forbes was touch:ng up 
one of his sketches, with a fully formed 
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in ‘*Old fel- 
what do you 
to going to 

rginia ?” 

put in 

few deliberate 


k ( bes 


moving 
from 
de to side, and 


iches, 


head 


th aggravating 

owness said, 
W hat you 
int to goto Vir 
nia for 2” 


‘Why, White 
ulphur, of 


do 


surse; the most 
iracteristic wa 
ing place in 
\merica. See the 


iole Southern 
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» there in Au 
ist: and there’s 
Natural 


Bridge.” 
I've seen pic 
tures of the Nat 
ral Bridge. | 
ont know as I 
ire much” (still contemplating the sketch 
softly 
vhistling) *‘for the whole of Southern 


om ditterent points of view, and 
‘See here, Forbes, you must have some 
deep design to make you take that atti 
ide.” 
¥ Deep design !” replied Forbes, facing 
round, ‘‘ Tl be hanged if I see what you 
ire driving at. I thought it was Saratoga 
ind Richfield, and mild things of that sort.” 
‘And the litthe Lamont. I 


Know we 
talked of going there with her and her 
uncle: but we can go there afterward. | 


tell you what Pll do: Vl go to Richfield, 
uid stay till snow comes, if you will take 
i dip with me down into Virginia first. 


You ought to do it for your art. It’s 
something new, picturesque — negroes, 


Southern belles, old-time manners. You 
cannot afford to neglect it.” 

‘I don’t see the fun in being yanked 
all over the United States territory in 
August.” 

‘You want shaking up. You've been 
drawing sea-shores with one figure in 
them till your pictures all look like 
well, like Lamont and water.” 

‘*That’s better,” Forbes retorted, ‘‘ than 
Benson and gruel.” 








NEGRO WAITER 


And the two o 


took his sketeh 


The 


out doors 


ot into a huff 


went 


artist 
DOOK and 
and King went to his room to st dy the 


The 


guide-books and the map of Virginia 


result was that when the friends met for 
dinner, King said, 
‘I thought you might do it for me, 


old boy 
And Forbes replied: ** Why didn’t you 
Say don't care 


so? I a rap where I go. 


But it’s Richfield afterward.” 


CHAPTER IX 
WHAT occurred at the parting between 
the little Lamont at 
never knew There 
een the two, that 
frank enjoyment of each other's society, 


) 
Bar 
was that 


the artist and 


Harbor I 


good comradeship betw 


without any sentimental nonsense, so of 
ten seen between two young people in 
America, which may end in a friendship 
of a summer, or extend to the cordial es- 
teem of a lifetime, or result in marriage. 
I always liked the girl; she had such a 


sunny temper, such a flow of originality 
in her mental attitude toward people and 
things without wit critic, 


and so much piquancy in all her little 


being a or a 
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OR Dee 
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nuded of its trees 
By afternoon the 
were far down th 
east valley of th 
Shenandoah, be 
tween the Blue Ride: 
and the Massauutte 
range, in a count 
broken, picturesqut 
fertile, so attractive: 
that they wondered 
there were so fe 
villages on the route 
and only now and 
then a cheap shanty 
in sight; and cross 
ing the divide to the 
waters of the James 
at sundown, in the 
midst of a splendid 
effect of mountains 
and clouds inathun 
der-storm, they came 
to Natural Bridge 
station, where = a 
coach awaited them 
This was. old 
ground to King, who 


\VEN'T I WAITED ON YOU BEFO’, SAH ?”—[SEE PAGE 430. ] had been telling the 
artist that the two 
natural objects east 

ways. She would take to matrimony, 1 of the Rocky Mountains that he thought 
should say, like a duck to water, with un- entitled to the epithet ‘* sublime” wer 


ruffled plumage, but as a wife she would 
never be commonplace, or anything but 
engaging and, as the saying is, sne could 
make almost any man happy 

If Marion had shed any tears over 
night, say on account of a little lonesome 
ness because her friend was speeding away 
from her southward, there were no traces 
of them when she met her uncle at the 
breakfast table, as bright and chatty as 
usual, and in as high spirits as one can 
maintain with the Rodick cotfee, 

What a world of shifting seenes it is! 
Forbes had picked up his traps and gone 
off with his unreasonable companion like 
a soldier. The day after, when he looked 
out of the window of his sleeping compart- 
ment at half past four, he saw the red sky 
of morning, and against it the spires of 
Philadelphia. At ten o'clock the two 
friends were breakfasting comfortably in 
the ear, and running along down the 
lovely Cumbevland Valley. What a con 
trast was this rich country, warm with 
color and suggestive of abundance, to the 
pale and scrimped coast land of Maine de 


Niagara Falls and the Natural Bridge: 
and as for scenery, he did not know 
of any more noble and refined than this 
region of the Blue Ridge. Take away 
the Bridge altogether, which is a mere 
freak, and the place would still possess, he 
said,a charm unique. Since the enlarge 
ment of hotel facilities and the conversion 
of this princely domain into a grand park, 
it has become a favorite summer resort 
The gorge of the Bridge is a botanical 
storehouse, greater variety of evergreens 
cannot be found together anywhere else 
in the country, and the hills are still clad 
with stately forests. In opening drives, 
and cutting roads and vistas to give views, 
the proprietor has shown a skill and taste 
in dealing with natural resources, both in 
regard to form and the development of 
contrasts of color in foliage, which are rare 
in landscape gardening on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here is the highest part of the 
Blue Ridge, and from the gentle summit 
of Mount Jefferson the spectator has in 
view a hundred miles of this remarkable 
range, this ribbed mountain § structure, 
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h always wears a mantle of beauty, 

veable purple and violet. 

fter supper there was an illumination 
caseade, and the ancient enarled ar 
tee trees that lean over it—perhaps 

irgest known specimens of this species 


Nature is 


to be belittled by this sort of display, 


the gorge and the Bridge 
the noble dignity of the vast arch of 
was superior to this trifling, and even 
. sort of mystery added to its imposing 


i ide il 





POLITICS 


The presence of the colored brother in 
force distinguished this from provincial 
resorts at the North, even those that em- 
The flavor 
of Old Virginia is unmistakable, and life 
drops into an easy-going pace under this 
influence. What fine manners, to be sure! 
The waiters in the dining-room, in white 


ploy this color as servants. 


ties and dress-coats, move on springs, start 


ing even to walk with a complicated use 
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of all 
sponse 

nothing 
flourish 


Ot class leaders 


420) 


| the muscles of the body as if in re 


oft 


eXCeSSIVe 


to the twang a banjo; they do 


without and 


The g 


motion 


estures and good-humor 


ed vitality expended in changing plates 


would become the leader of an orchestra. 


Many of them, besides. have the expression 


of a worldly sort There 


were the chamber-maid and 


aristocratic 


porter, who had the air of never having 


And 


at clever flatterers and readers of hu 


waited on any but the first families 


Whi 


AND CIGARS. 


man nature! They can tell in a moment 
whether a man will be complimented by 
‘I tuk 
cemman, never sho'd 


the remark, you for a Richmond 


have know’d you 


was frum de Norf,”’ or whether it is best 
to say, ‘‘ We depen’s on de gemmen frum 
de Norf: folks down hyer never gives nof 
fin; istoo pore.” But toa Richmond man 
it is always, “The Yankee is mighty keer 


ful of his money; we depen’s on the old 
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sort, marse.’ \ fine specimen of the 
‘Richmond darky” of the old school—po 
lite, flattering, with a venerable head of 
gray wool, was the bar-tender, w ho mixed 


his juleps with a flourish as if keeping time 


to music Haven't | waited on you befo’, 


sah? At Capon Springs? Sorry, sah, but 
tho’'t I knowed you when you come in. 
sorry but glad to know you now, sah If 


that julep don’t suit you, sah, throw it in 
my face.” 
A friendly, 


with 


restful, family sort of place, 
music, a little mild dancing, mostly 
pe rformed by children, in the pavilion, 
driving and riding—in short, peace in the 


No display of 


midst ol 
the artist soon discovered, and he 


noble scenery 
fashion 
said he longed to give the pretty girls some 
the art 


was a missionary of ‘‘ style.” 


Forbes 
It hurt his 
tness of things to see women 
vithout if He that an ill 


| vould spoil the finest land 


dressed 


instruction in of dress. 


sense of the i 
used to Say 
Voman 
man, with an artistic 
the White Sulphur 
And he and 
istened thither with as much 
speed asthe Virg 


Kor such a 


scape 


feeling so sensitive 


Springs is a natural goal. 


e .% 
Ss Ttriend 1 


] } } 
Inla railways, whose time 


poies are 


carefully adjusted to miss all 
connections, permit 

W hat 
yvrote Miss ] 
portion of his lively letter that summer at 


Saratoga 





do you think of a pl: 
amont—the girl me a 


into which you come by a be 


lated train at half past eleven at night, 


find friends waiting up for vou in evening 


costume, are taken toa champagne supper 


at twe lve ret to vour quarters at one, and 


have your bacgace delivered to 


you at 
The friends 
Paradise Row’ —a whim- 


two o'clock in the morning 2?” 
were lodged in ** 


SICal 


name given to one of the quarters 
assigned to single wentlemen Put into 
these single-room barracks, which were 


neat but exceedingly primitive in their ac 


commodations, by hilarious negro attend 


ants who appeared to regard life as one 
prolonged lark, and who avowed that there 
was no time of day or night when a mint 


julep or any other necessary of life would 
not be forth-coming at a moment’s warn- 
ing, the beginning of their sojourn at ‘‘The 
White” took on an air of adventure, and 


the two strangers had the impression of 
having dropped into a garrison somewhere 


on the frontier. But when King stepped 
out upon the gallery in the fresh summer 
morning, the scene that met his eyes was 


one of such peaceful dignity, and so dif 
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ferent from any in his experience, that 
was aware that he had come upon an or 
nal development of watering-place life 
The White Sulphur has been for t 
better part of a century, as everyboi 
knows, the typical Southern resort, t 
rendezvous of all that was most chara 
teristic in the society of the whole Sout 
the meeting-place of 
haunt of the arena of gayet 
intrigue, and fashion. If tradition is 
be believed, here in years gone by we) 


its politicians, t] 
ILS belles, 


concocted the measures that were subs: 
quently deployed for the government of 
the country at Washington, here histor 
matches were made, here beauty had tr 
umphs that were the talk of a generation 
here broken at a ball and 
in Lovers’ Walk, and here for 
lost and won. | 
must have been in its material conditions 


hearts 
mended 


were 
tunes were nightly 


a primitive place in the days of its great 
est fame. Visitors came to it in their car 

riages and unwieldy four-horse chariots 
attended by troops of servants, making 
slow but most enjoyable pilgrimages ove) 
the mountain roads, journeys that lasted 
a week or a fortnight, and were every da 

enlivened by jovial They 
for the season. They were all of 


adventure. 
came 
one social order, and needed no introduc 
tion; those from Virginia were all related 
to each other, and though life there was 
somewhat in the nature of a pienic, it had 
very well defined 
code of etiquette. 


its and ceremonious 
In the memory of its 
old habitués it was at once the freest and 
the the 


world. The hotel was small and its ar 


most aristocratic assembly i 


rangements primitive; a good many of 
the visitors had their own cottages, and 


the rows of 


these cheap structures took 
their names from their occupants. The 
Southern Presidents, the Senators and 


statesmen, the rich planters, lived in cot 
tages which still have a historic interest 
But cottage life was 
never the exclusive atfair that 
where; the society was one body, and thie 


in their memory. 
it is else 


hotel was the centre. 

Time has greatly changed the White 
Sulphur; doubtless in its physical aspect 
it never was so beautiful and attractive as 
it is to-day, but all the modern improv: 
ments have not destroyed the character of 
the resort, which possesses a great Many 
of its primitive and old-time peculiarities 

Briefly, the White is in an elevated and 
charming mountain region, so cool, in 
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{ fact, especially at night, that the ‘‘sea 
4 son” Is practically limited to July and 
' August, although I am not sure but a 
| quiet person, who likes invigorating air, 
ej and has no daughters to marry off, would 
i} find it equally attractive in September 


and October, when the autumn foliage is 

in its glory In a green rolling inter 
cgi é , ; 

val, planted with noble trees and flanked 


oi by moderate hills, stands the vast white 
caravansary, having wide galleries and 


big pillars running round three sides. 
; The front and two sides are elevated, the 
i galleries being reached by flights of steps, 
5 and affording room underneath for the 
7 large billiard and bar rooms. From the 
hotel the ground slopes down to the 
spring, which is surmounted by a round 
canopy on white columns, and below is 
"i an opening across the stream to the race- 
track, the servants’ quarters, and a fine 
view of receding hills. Three sides of 
t this charming park are enclosed by the 
PS cottages and cabins, which back against 
f the hills, and are more or less embowered 
aq in trees. Most of these cottages are built 
; in blocks and rows, some single rooms, 
others large enough to accommodate a 
: family, but all reached by flights of steps, 
all with verandas, and most of them con- 
iF nected by calleries. Occasionally the 
forest trees have been left,and the gal 
leries built around them. Included in 
the premises are two churches, agambling 
” house, a couple of country stores, and a 
' post-office. There are none of the shops 
common at wate ring places for the sale of 
fancy articles, and, strange to say, flowers 
are not systematically cultivated, and very 
few are ever to be had. The hotel has a 
vast dining-room, besides the minor eat 
ing-rooms for children and nurses, a large 
ball-room, and a drawing-room of impos 
ing dimensions Hotel and cottages to- 
cvether, it is said, can lodge fifteen hun- 
dred guests 
The natural beauty of the place is very 
great, and fortunately there is not much 
smart and fantastic architecture to inter- 
fere with it. I cannot say whether the 
i knowledge that Irene was in one of the 
cottages affected King’s judgment, but 
that morning, when he strolled to the up- 
per part of the crounds before breakfast, 
he thought he had never beheld a seene 
of more beauty and dignity, as he looked 
over the mass of hotel buildings, upon the 
park set with a wonderful variety of dark 
green foliage, upon the elevated rows of 
é 
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galleried cottages marked by colonial sit 
plicity, and the soft contour of the hil] 
which satisfy the eye in their delica 
blending of every shade of green ar 
brown. And after an acquaintance of 
couple of weeks the place seemed to hi 
ravishingly beautiful. 

King was always raving about tl] 
White Sulphur after he came North, a 
one never could tell how much his judg 
ment was colored by his peculiar exp: 
riences there. It was my impression tha 
if he had spent those two weeks on a bai 
ren rock in the ocean, with only one fa 
spirit for his minister, he would hav: 
sworn that it was the most lovely spot o 
the face of the earth. He always declare: 
that it was the most friendly, cordial so 
ciety at this resort in the country. At 
breakfast he knew scarcely any one in 
the vast dining-room, except the New On 
leans and Richmond friends with whon 
he had a seat at table. But their ac 
quaintance sufficed to establish his posi 
tion. Before dinner-time he knew half a 
hundred; in the evening his introductions 
had run up into the hundreds, and hi 
felt that he had potential friends in ey 
ery Southern city; and before the week 
was over there was not one of the thou 
sand guests he did not know or might not 
know. At his table he heard Irene spo 
ken of and her beauty commented on 
Two or three days had been enough to 
vive her a reputation in a society that is 
exceedingly sensitive to beauty. The men 
were all ready to do her- homage, and the 
women took her into favor as soon as they 
saw that Mr. Meigs, whose social position 
was perfectly well known, was of her par 
ty. The society at the White Sulphur 
seems perfectly easy of access, but the in 
eligible will find that it is able, like that 
of Washington, to protect itself. It was 
not without a little shock that King heard 
the good points, the style, the physical 
perfections, of Irene so fully commented 
on, and not without some alarm that he 
heard predicted for her a very successful 
career as a belle. 

Coming out from breakfast, the Benson 
party were encountered on the gallery, and 
introductions followed, 
five minutes for King, who felt as guilty 


as if the White Sulphur were private prop- 


erty into which he had intruded without 
an invitation. 


of Mr. Meigs no sign of an invitation. 
Mrs. Benson said she was never so sur- 


It was a trying 


There was in the civility 
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prised in her life, and the surprise seemed 
not exactly an 


} oe 
son looked 


agreeable one, but Mr. Ben 
a great deal more pleased than 
flush Lrene’s 
creeted him might have been 


astonished The slight 


face 


wholly due to the unexpectedness of the 


in 
as SLL 
meeting. Some of the gentlemen lounged 
Lo the othice region for polities and 


cigars, the elderly ladies took seats upon 


the gallery, and the rest of the party 
strolled down to the benches under the 
trees 


So Miss Benson was expecting you!” 


said Mrs. who 


Farquhar, was walking 
with King It is enough to mention 
Mrs. Farquhar’s name to an habitué of 
the Springs. It is not so many years ago 
Since she Was a reigning’ belle, and as 


noted for her wit and sparkling raillery 
as for her beauty. She was still a very 
handsome woman, W hose original clever- 
ness had been cultivated by a considerable 
experience of social life in this country as 
well as in London and Paris. 

“Was she? Im sure I never told her 
I was coming here.” 

‘‘No, simple man. You were with her 
at Bar Harbor, and I suppose she never 
mentioned to you that she was coming 
he re 

‘* But why did you think she expected 
me 

‘You men 


pid I never saw 


are too aggravatingly stu 
better 
| dare say it imposed upon that 
Well, I like 


and Il am going to be good to her.” 


astonishment 
feigned 
other admirer of hers also. 
her 
This meant a good deal. Mrs. Farquhar 
that 
is, everybody who was anybody before the 


was related to everybody in Virginia 
war—and she could count at that moment 
seventy-live first 
and some of them double-first cousins, at 
the White Sulphur. Mrs. Farquhar’s re- 


mark meant that all these cousins and all 


cousins, some of them 


their friends the South over would stand 
by Miss Benson socially from that mo- 
ment 

The morning german had just begun in 
the ball-room. The gallery was thronged 
with spectators, clustering like bees about 
the large windows, and the notes of the 
band came floating out over the lawn, 
bringing to the groups there the lulling 
impression that life is all a summer holi- 
day 

‘* And they say she is from Ohio. It is 
right odd, isn’t it? but two or three of the 


prettiest women here are from that State. 
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There is Mrs. Martin, sweet as a jacg 
minot. Id introduce you if her husba 
Ohio! Well, we get used 
it. I should have known the father a 
mother were corn-fed. I suppose you » 
fer the the Confeds. | 
there’s homespun and homespun.  \ 
see those under the trees yonder? Ge 
Perhaps you don't 
I do.” 
‘*T suppose you mean provincial.” 
“Oh dear no. Tm provincial. It 
the most difficult thing to be in these | 
elling days. 


were here. 
corn-feds to 


gia homespun! 
the difference. 


But Lam not going to inter 
youin myself. Lam too unselfish. Yo 
Miss Benson is a fine girl, and it does n 
matter about her parents. Since you Yai 
kees upset everything by the war, it is rea 
ly of no importance who one’s mothe 
But, mind, this is not my opinion. I) 
trying to adjust myself. You 
idea how reconstructed I am.” 
And with this Mrs. Farquhar went ov 
to Miss Benson, and chatted for a few mi 
ments, making herself particularly agre: 
able to Mr. Meigs, and actually carried 
that gentleman off to the spring, and the 
as an escort to her cottage, shaking he: 
fan Mr. King an 
[rene, and saying, ‘‘It is a waste of tim 


have 1 


as she went away at 
for you youngsters not to be in the ger 
man.” 

The german was just ended, and tli 
participants were grouping themselves on 
the gallery to be photographed, the usua 
eustom for perpetuating the memory 0! 
these exercises, which only take place ey 
ery other morning. And since something 
must be done, as there are only six nights 
for dancing in the week, on the off morn 
ings there are champagne and fruit pa. 
ties on the lawn. 

It was not about the german, however, 
that King was thinking. He was once 
more beside the woman he loved, and all 
the influences of summer and the very 
spirit of this resort were in his favor. If 
l cannot win her here, he was saying to 
himself, the Meigs is in it. They talked 
about the journey, about Luray, where 
she had been, and about the Bridge, and 
the abnormal gayety of the Springs. 

‘“The people are all so friendly,” she 
said, ‘‘and strive so much to put the stran 
ger at his ease, and putting themselves out 
lest time hang heavy on one’s hands 
They seem somehow responsible.” 

** Yes,’ said King, ‘‘ the place is unique 
in that respect. I suppose it is partly ow- 
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FLIRTATION ON 


g¢ to the concentration of the company 
and around the hotel.” 

‘But the sole object appears to me to 
agreeable, and make a real social life 
\t other like places nobody seems to care 

hat becomes of anybody else.” 

‘Doubtless the cordiality and good-feel 
ig are spontaneous, though something is 
due to manner, and a habit of expressing 
ie feeling that arises. Still, I do not ex 
pect to find any watering place a paradise 


This must be vastly different from any 


‘ther if it is not full of cliques and gossip 
ind envy underneath. But we do not go 
to a summer resort to philosophize. <A 


market is a market, you know.” 
“T don’t know anything about markets, 
and this cordiality may all be on the sur 
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THE LAWN 


face, but it makes life very agreeable, and 
I wish our Northerners would ecateh the 
Southern habit of showing sympathy 
where it exists.” 

‘* Well, ['m free to say that I like the 
place, and all its easy-going ways, and I 
have to thank you for a new experience 

‘*Me? Why so?” 

“Oh, I wouldn't have come if it had not 
been for your suggestion—I mean for your 

your say ing that you were coming here 
reminded me that it was a place I ought 
to see. 

‘*T’'m glad to have served youasa guide 
book 4 

‘* And [hope you are not sorry that I 

At this moment Mrs. Benson and Mr. 
Meigs came down with the announcement 
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! of the dinner hour, and the latter marched ness at the White Sulphur is pleas 
: off h the ladies with a ‘*' one-of-the And this is about the order of proceedi: 
: fan i A. few conscientious people take an ea 
4 The party did not meet again untileven- glass at the spring, and later patronize 
Ly ng in the great drawing-room The busi- baths, and there is a crowd at the p 
‘| office; a late breakfa 
lounging and gossip 


the galleries and in 

parlor; polities and o 
fogy talk in the readin 
room and in the plaz 
corners; flirtation on t 
lawn; a german eve} 
other morning at elevei 


ree me 


wine parties under tl] 
trees; morning calls 

the cottages: servantsrut 
ning hither and thith: 
with cooling drinks: the 


: 


“Sic 


bar-room not absolute! 
deserted and cheerless at 


<se weal 


Lgl 
dinner from two to fou 
occasionally a riding pat 


any hour, day or 1 


a 


ty; some driving: though 
there were charming 
drives in every direction 
few private carriages, and 
no display of turn-outs 
strolls in Lovers’ Walk 
and in the pretty hill 
paths; supper at eight 
and then the fill-dress 
assembly in the draw 
ing-room, and a “ walk 
around” while the ehil 
dren have their hour in 
the ball-room; the night 
ly dance, witnessed by a 
crowd on the veranda, 
followed frequently by a 
private german anda sup 
per given by some lover of 
his kind, lasting till all 
hours inthe morning; and 
while the majority of the 
vast encampment reposes 
in slumber, some resolute 
spirits are fighting the ti 
ger, and a light gleaming 
from one cottage and an 
other shows where devo 


tees of science are back 





ing their opinion of the 

relative value of chance 

bits of pasteboard, in cer 

tain combinations, with a 

liberality and faith for 

COLONEL FANE which the world gives 
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“THE ANXIOUS FACES OF THE 


them no eredit. And lest their life should 
become monotonous, the enterprising 
young men are continually organizing en 


tertainments, mock races, comical gyames. 
The idea seems to prevail that a summer 


resort ought to be a place of enjoyment. 
The White Sulphur is the only water- 
ing-place remaining in the United States 
vhere there is what may be called an 
‘assembly,’ such as might formerly be 
seen at Saratoga or at Ballston Spa in 
Irving’s young days. Everybody is in 
the drawing-room in the evening, and al- 
though, in the freedom of the place, full 
dress is not exacted, the habit of parade 
in full toilet prevails. When King en 
tered the room the scene might well be 
called brilliant, and even bewildering, so 
that in the maze of beauty and the babble 


MOTHERS.” —|SEE PAGE 440. | 


of talk he was glad to obtain the services 


of Mrs. Farquhar as cicerone. Between 
the rim of people next the walls and the 
elliptical centre was an open space for 
promenading, and in this beauty and its 
attendant cavalier went round and round 
in unending show. This is called the 
‘*tread-mill.” But for the seriousness of 
this frank display, and the unflagging in 
terest of the spectators, there would have 
been an element of high comedy in it It 
was an education to join a wall group 
and hear the free and critical comments 
on the style, the dress, the physical perfec 
tion, of the charming procession. When 
Mrs. Farquhar and King had taken a turn 
or two, they stood one side to enjoy the 
seene. 


‘<The you ever see so many pretty virls 
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“SHE WAS IN HIS 
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cether before? If you did, don’t you 
e Say so.” 
But at the North the pretty women 
scattered in a thousand places. You 
ve here the whole South to draw on. 
re they elected as representatives from 
irious districts, Mrs. Farquhar ”? 
Certainly. By an election that your 
imsv deviee of the ballot is not equal 
Why shouldn't beauty have a repu 
m? You see that old lady in the cor 
Well, forty years ago the Springs 
raved over her; everybody in the 


South knew her; I suppose she had an 


erage of seven proposals a week; the 
oune men went wild about her, followed 
toasted her, and fought duels for her 
possession—you don't like duels ?—whiy, 
she was engaged to three men at one 
ne, and after all she went off with a 
mthless fellow.” 

That seems tome rather a melancholy 
story.” 

Well, she is a most charming old 
lady; just as entertaining! I must intro 

ce you. But this zs history. Now 
wok! There’s the belle of Mobile, that 
tall, stately brunette. And that superb 
‘e, you wouldn't guess she is the belle 


of Selma. There is a fascinating girl. 


ru 


What a mixture of languor and vivacity! 
Creole, you know; full blood. She is the 
belle of New Orleans—or one of them. 
Oh! do you see that Paris dress? I must 
look at it again when it comes round; she 
carries it well, too—belle of Rielmond. 
And, see there; there’s one of the prettiest 
virls in the South—belle of Macon. And 
that handsome woman -- Nashville ? 
Louisville? See, that’s the new-comer 
from Ohio.” And so the procession 
went on, and the enumeration—belle of 
Montgomery, belle of Augusta, belle of 
Charleston, belle of Savannah, belle of 
Atlanta—always the belle of some place. 
‘*No, I don’t expect you to say that 
these are prettier than Northern women; 
but just between friends, Mr. King, don't 
you think the North might make a little 
more of their beautiful women? Yes, you 
are right: she is handsome” (King was 
bowing to Irene, who was on the arm of 
Mr. Meigs), ‘‘and has something besides 
beauty. I see what you mean” (King 
had not intimated that he meant any 
thing), ‘* but don’t you dare to say it.” 
**Oh, I'm quite subdued.” 
‘‘T wouldn't trust you. Isuppose you 
Yankees cannot help your critical spirit.” 
Vou. LXXIII.—No. 435.—30 
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‘Critical? Why, I’ve heard more crit 
icism in the last half-hour from these 
spectators than in a year before And—I 
wonder if you will let me say it ¢” 

‘Say on 

‘Seems to me that the chief topie here 
is physical beauty about the shape, the 
style, the dress, of women, and whether 
this or that one is well made and hand 
some.” 

‘Well, suppose beauty is worshipped 
in the South—we worship what we have; 
we haven't much money now, you know 
Would you mind my saying that Mr 
Meigs is a very presentable man 

“*¥ou may say what you like about 
Mr. Meigs.” 

‘That's the reason I took him a vay 
this morning.” 

‘Thank you.” 

‘* He is full of information, and so un 
obtrusive 

‘I hadn't noticed that.” 

‘And I think he ought to be encour 
aged. Ill tell you what you ought to do, 
Mr. King: you ought to give a german 
If you do not, I shall put Mr. Meigs up to 
it—it is the thing to do here.” 

‘Mr. Meigs give a german!" 

“Why not? You see that old beau 
there, theone smiling and bending toward 
her as he walks with the belle of Macon ? 
He does not look any older than Mr. Meigs 
He has been coming here for fifty years; 
he owns up to sixty-five and the Mexican 
war; it’s my firm belief that he was out 
in 1812. Well, he has led the german 
here for years. You will find Colonel 

Fane in the ball-room every night. Yes, 
I shall speak to Mr. Meigs.” 

The room was thinning out. King found 
himself in front of a row of dowagers, 
whose tongues were still going about the 
departing beauties. ‘‘No mercy there,” 
he heard a lady Say to her companhton 4 
‘that’s a jury for conviction every time.” 
What confidential communication Mrs. 
Farquhar made to Mr. Meigs, King never 
knew, but he took advantage of the diver 
sion in his favor to lead Miss Benson off 


to the ball-room. 


CHAPTER X 
THE days went by at the White Sulphur 
on the wings of incessant gayety. Liter 
ally the nights were filled with music, and 
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he only cares that infested the day a 


3) 

i 
peared in the anxious faces of the mothers 
is the campaign became more intricate 
i t King watched this with 
the double interest of spectator and play 
er. The artist threw himself into the 
mélée with a vaandon, and pacified his con 


science by an occasional letter to Miss La- 


) 


mont, in which he confessed just as many 


of lis cone ests and d f¢ its as he thought 
it would be or id for her to know 
The coiored people, who are a conspicu- 


part of the establishment, are a source 


of never-failing interest and amusement. 
Eve ry morning the mammies and nurses 
with their charges were seated in a long 


row on a part of the veranda 





where there was most passing and repass 


ing, holding a sort of baby show, the so- 


cial consequence of each one depending 
upon the rank of the family who employ 
ed her, and the dress of the children in 
her charg¢ Hicgh-toned conversation on 
these topies occupied these dignified and 
faithful mamimies, upon whom seemed to 
rest to a considerable extent the mainte 
nance of the aristocratic social traditions 
Forbes had heard that while the colored 
pe ople of the South had suspend d several 
of the ten commandments, the eighth was 
especially regarded as non applicable in 
the present state of society. But he was 
compelled to revise this opinion as to the 
White Sulphur Nobody ever locked a 
door or closed a window. Cottages most 
remote were left for hours open and with 
out guard, miscellaneous articles of the 
toilet were left about, trunks were not 


locked, waiters, chamber-maids, porters, 


washer-women, were constantly coming 
ind going, having aecess to the rooms at 


all hours, and vet no guest ever lost so 


much as a hair-pin or a cigar. 

Sports of a colonial and old English 
flavor that have fallen into disuse else 
where varied the life at the White. One 
day the gentlemen rode in a mule- race, 
the slowest mule to win. and this feat was 
followed by an exhibition of negro agility 
in climbing the greased pole and eatching 
the greased pig; another day the cavaliers 
contended on the green field, surrounded 
by a brilliant ar 





‘ay of beauty and cos- 





tume, as two zon base-ball nines, the 
one nine arrayed in yellow eambrie frocks 
and sun-bonnets, and the other in bright 


red cowns, the whiskers and big boots 


and trousers adding nothing whatever to 


the illusion of the female battle. 





The two tables, King’s and the By 


sons’, united in an expedition to the O 


Sweet, a drive of eighteen miles. M 
Farquhar arranged the affair, and as 
ed the seats in the carriages. Itis av 


picturesque drive, as are all the drives 
this region, and if King did not enjoy it 
was not because Mrs. Farquhar was 1 
even more entertaining than usual. TT] 
truth is that a young man in love is por 
company for himself and for everybody 
else. Even the object of his passion co 
not tolerate him unless she returned it 
Irene and Mr. Meigs rode in the earriag 
in advance of his, and King thought tl 
scenery about the tamest he had eve 
seen, the roads bad, the horses slow. H 
ill-humor, however, was concentrated on 
one spot; that was Mr. Meigs’s back; ly 
thought he had never seen a more dis 
agreeable back, a more conceited back 
[It ought to have been a delightful day; i: 
his imagination it was to be an eventf 
day. Indeed, why shouldn't the opport 
nity come at the Old Sweet, at the end of 
the drive ?—there was something promis 
inginthename. Mrs. Farquhar was ina 
mocking mood all the way. She liked to 
vo to the Old Sweet, she said, because it 
was so intolerably dull; it was a sensation 
She thought, too, that it might please Miss 
Benson, there was such a fitness in the 
thing—the old sweet to the Old Sweet 
‘*And he is not so very old either,” she 
added: ‘‘just the age young girls like. ] 
should think Miss Benson in danger—se 
riously, now—if she were three or four 
years younger.” 

The Old Sweet is, in fact, a delightful 
old-fashioned resort, respectable and dull, 
with a pretty park, andacrystal pond that 
stimulates the bather like a glass of cham- 
pagne, and perhaps has the property of 
restoring youth. King tried the spring, 
which he heard Mrs. Farquhar soberly 
commending to Mr. Meigs; and after din 
ner he manceuvred for a half-hour alone 
with Irene. But the fates and the wo 
men were against him. He had the mor 
tification to see her stroll away with Mr. 
Meigs to a distant part of the grounds, 
where they remained in confidential dis- 
course until it was time to return. 

In the rearrangement of seats Mrs. 
Farquhar exchanged with Irene. Mrs. 
Farquhar said that it was very much like 
vroing to a funeral each way. As for 
Irene, she was in high, even feverish 
spirits, and rattled away in a manner that 











vineed King that she was almost too 


ppv to contain herself. 


Notwithstanding the general chaff, the 
ing, and the gayety of Irene, the 
e seemed to him intolerably long. At 
half-way house, where in the moon 
t the horses drank from a shallow 
im. Mr. Meigs came forward to the 

rriage and inquired if Miss Benson was 

flicientls protected against the chilli 
ss of the night King had an impulse 
offer to change seats with him; but no, 
vould not surrender in the face of the 
\ [t would be more dignified to 
etly leave the Springs the next day. 
vas late at night when the party re 
ned The carriage drove to the Ben 
cottage ; King helped Lrene to alight, 
ily bade her good-night, and went to 


s barracks. But it was not a good night 


to sleep. He tossed about, he counted ev 


step of the late night birds on his gal 
v; he got up and lighted a cigar, and 


tried dispassionately to think the matter 


But thinking was of no use. He 
wok pen and paper; he would write a 
| letter of farewell; he would write a 


avowal of his passion; he would 
e such an appeal that no woman 
‘ould resist it. She must know, she did 
iow —what was the use of writing? He 
staring at the blank prospect. Great 
vens! what would become of his life if 
lost the only woman in the world ? 

Pi bably the world would fo On much 
the same. Why, listen to it! The band 
as playing on the lawn at four o’clock 
nthe morning. A party was breaking up 
iftera night of german and a supper, and 
he revellers were dispersing. The live- 
tunes of ‘* Dixie,” ‘* Marching through 
and ‘‘Home, sweet Home,” 


Georgia, 
awoke the echoes in all the galleries and 





corridors, and filled the whole encamp- 
ment with a sad gayety. Dawn was ap- 
proaching. Good-nights and farewells 
ind laughter were heard, and the voice of 
a wanderer explaining to the trees, with 
more or less broken melody, his fixed pur- 
pose not to go home till morning. 
Stanhope King might have had a better 
though still a sleepless night if he had 
known that Mr. Meigs was packing his 
trunks at that hour to the tune of ‘*‘ Home, 
sweet Home,” and if he had been aware 
of the seene at the Benson cottage after 
he bade Irene good-night. Mrs. Benson 
had a light burning, and the noise of the 
carriage awakened her. Irene entered the 
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room, saw that her mother was awake 
shut the door carefully, sat down on the 
foot of the bed, said, ‘‘ It’s all over, mo 
ther.” and burst into the tears of a long 
repressed nervous excitement 

‘What's over, child?” eried Mrs. Ben 
son. sittit } 


“Mr. Meigs. I had to tell him that it 


couldn't be And he is one ol the best 


bolt-upright in be 


] 


men | ever knew 

‘* You don’t tell me you've gone and re 
fused him, Irene 2?” 

‘Please don’t scold me. It was no use 
He ought to have seen that I did not eare 
for him, except asa friend. Imsosorry!” 

‘* You are the strangest girl Lever saw 
And Mrs. Benson dropped back on the pil 
low again, crying herself now, and mut 
tering, ‘‘ ’m sure I don’t know what you 
do want.” 

When King came out to breakfast he 
encountered Mr. Benson, who told him 
that their friend Mr. Meigs had gone off 
that morning—had a sudden business eall 
to Boston Mr. Benson did not seem to 
be depressed about it. Irene did not ap 
pear, and King idled away the hours with 
his equally industrious companions un 
der the trees. There was no german that 
morning, and the hotel band was going 
through its répertoire for the benefit of a 
champagne party on the lawn. There was 
nothing melancholy about this party; and 
King couldn’t help saying to Mrs. Far 
quhar that it hardly represented his idea 
of the destitution and depression resulting 
from the war; but she replied that they 
must do something to keep up their spirits 

* And I think,” said the artist, who had 
been watching, from the little distanee at 
which they sat, the table of the revellers, 
‘that they will sueceed. Twenty-six bot 
tles of champagne, and not many more 
guests! What a happy people,to be able to 
enjoy champagne before twelve o'clock 

‘Oh, you never will understand us!” 
said Mrs. Farquhar; ‘‘there is nothing 
spontaneous in you.” 

‘‘We do not begin to be spontaneous 
till after dinner,” said King. 

‘* And then it is all ealeulated. Think 
of Mr. Forbes counting the bottles! Such 
a dreadfully mercenary spirit! Oh, I have 
been North. Because you are not so open 
as we are, you set up for being more vir 
tuous. 

‘‘And you mean,” said King, ‘that 
frankness and impulse cover a multitude 
of-—” 
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‘*T don’t mean anything of the sort. I 
just mean that conventionality isn’t vir- 
tue. You yourself confessed that you 
like the Southern openness right much, 
and you like to come here, and you like 
the Southern people as they are at hiome.” 

‘Well ?” 

‘And now will you tell me, Mr. Prim, 
why it is that almost all Northern peo 
ple who come South to live become more 
Southern than the Southerners themselves; 
and that almost all Southern people who 
vo North to live remain just as Southern 
as ever?” 

‘No. Nor do I understand any more 
than Dr, Johnson did why the Scotch, 
who couldn't scratch a living at home, and 
came up to London, always kept on brag 
ging about their native land and abused 
the metropolis.” 

This sort of sparring went on daily, with 
the result of increasing friendship between 
the representatives of the two geographical 
sections, and commonly ended with the 
declaration on Mrs. Farquhar’s part that 
she should never know that King was not 
born in the South except for his accent; 
and on his part that if Mrs. Farquhar 
would conceal her delightful Virginia in- 
flection she would pass everywhere at the 
North for a Northern woman. 

‘I hear,” she said, later, as they sat 
alone, ‘‘that Mr. Meigs has beat a retreat, 
saving nothing but his personal baggage. 
[think Miss Benson isa great goose. Such 
a chance for an establishment and a posi- 
tion! You didn’t half appreciate him.” 

**T’'m afraid I did not.” 

‘Well, it is none of my business; but I 
hope you understand the responsibility of 
the situation. If you do not, I want to 
warn you about one thing: don’t go stroll 
ing off before sunset in the Lovers’ Walk. 
It is the most dangerous place. It is a 
fatal place. I suppose every turn in it, 
every tree that has a knoll at the foot 
where two persons can sit, has witnessed 
a tragedy, or, what is worse, a comedy. 
There are legends enough about it to fill 
a book. Maybe there is not a Southern 
woman living who has not been engaged 
there once at least. Ill tell you a little 
story for a warning. Some years ago 
there was a famous belle here who had 
the Springs at her feet, and half a dozen 
determined suitors. One of them, who 
had been unable to make the least impres 
sion on her heart, resolved to win her by 
a stratagem. Walking one evening on 


the hill with her, the two stopped just at 
a turn in the walk—I can show you t] 
exact spot, with a chaperon—and he f; 
into earnest discourse with her, She was 
as cool and repellent as usual. Just the 

he heard a party approaching; his chan 

had come. The moment the party can: 
in sight he suddenly kissed her. Every 
body saw it. The witnesses discreetly 
turned back. The girl was indignant 
But the deed was done. In half an how 
the whole Springs would know it. Shy 


was compromised, No explanation could 
do away with the fact that she had been 
kissed in Lovers’ Walk. But the girl was 
game, and that evening the engagement 
was announced in the drawing-room 
Isn't that a pretty story ?” 

However much Stanhope might have 
been alarmed at this recital, he betrayed 
nothing of his fear that evening when 
after walking to the spring with Irene 
the two sauntered along, and unconscious 
ly, as it seemed, turned up the hill into 
that winding path which has been trod 
den by generations of lovers with loitering 
steps—steps easy to take and so hard to re 
trace! It is a delightful forest, the walk 
winding about on the edge of the hill, and 
giving charming prospects of intervals, 
stream, and mountains. To one in the 
mood for a quict hour with nature, no 
scene could be more attractive. 

The couple walked on, attempting littl 
conversation, both apparently prepossessed 
and constrained. The sunset was spoken 
of, and when Irene at length suggested 
turning back, that was declared to be 
King’s object in ascending the hill to a 
particular point; but whether either of 
them saw the sunset, or would have known 
it froma sunrise, [cannot say. The drive 
to the Old Sweet was pleasant. Yes, but 
rather tiresome. Mr. Meigs had gone away 
suddenly. Yes; Irene was sorry his busi 
ness should have called him away. Was 
she very sorry? She wouldn’t lie awake 
at night over it, but he was a good friend. 
The time passed very quickly here. Yes; 
one couldn't tell how it went; the days 
just melted away.; the two weeks seemed 
like a day. They were going away the 
next day. King said he was going also. 

‘* And,” he added, as if with an effort, 
‘‘ when the season is over, Miss Benson, I 
am going to settle down to work.” 

“Tm glad of that,” she said, turning 
upon him a face glowing with approval. 

‘Yes, I have arranged to go on with 
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yractice in my uncle's office. Tremember 
it vou said about a dilettante life.” 
Why, I never said anything of the 


But you looked it. It isall the same 
They had come to the crown of the hill, 
stood looking over the intervals to 
yurple mountains. Irene was deeply 
ipied in tying up with grass a bunch 
vild flowers. Suddenly he seized her 
Irene!” 
No. no.” she eried, turning away. 
The flowers dropped from her hands 
‘*You must listen, Irene. I love you 
Liove you p 
She turned her face toward him; her 
s trembled; her eves were full of tears; 
there was a great look of wonder and ten- 
srhness in her face. 
Is it all true?” 
She was in his arms. He kissed her 
ir, her eyes—ah me! it is the old story. 
It had always been true. He loved her 
ym the first, at Fortress Monroe, every 
minutesinee. Andshe—well, perhapsshe 
‘ould learn to love him in time,if he was 
very good; yes, maybe she had loved him 
. little at Fortress Monroe. How could 
what was there in her to attraet him ? 
What a wonder it was that she could tol 


? 


erate him! What could she see in him ? 


So this impossible thing, this miracle, 
was explained ? No, indeed! It had to 
be inquired into and explained over and 
over again, this absolutely new experience 
of two people loving each other 

She could speak now of herself, of hei 
doubt that he could know his own heart 
and be stronger than the social traditions 
and would not mind, as she thought he 
did at Newport-—just a little bit—the opin 
ions of other people I do not by any 
means imply that she said all this bluntly 


or that she took at all the tone of apology ; 


but she contrived, as a woman ean with 
out saying much, to let him see why she 
had distrusted, not the sincerity, but the 
perseverance of his .love. There would 
never be any more doubt now What a 


wonder it all is! 


The two parted—alas ! 


till sup 


tt 
tT 


ala 
per-time!—I don’t know why scoffers 
make so light of these partings—at the foot 
of the main stairs of the hotel gallery, just 
as Mrs. Farquhar was descending. Lrene’s 
face was radiant as she ran away from 
Mrs. Farquhar 

‘*Bless you, my children! I see my 
warning was in vain, Mr. King. It is a 
fatal walk. It always was in our family 
Oh, youth! youth!” A shade of melan 
choly came over her charming face as she 


turned alone toward the spring. 
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VI.—THE 
\ THO that has ever lived in the coun 


try does not remember the old strag 


cling currant bushes that disputed their 
existence with grass, docks, and other 
coarse-crowing weeds alone some ancient 
fence? Many also can recall the weary 
task of gathering a quart or two of the 
diminutive fruit for pies, and the endless 
picking required to obtain enough for the 
uinual jelly-making. Nor is this condi 
tion of affairs a thing of the past. Drive 
through the land where you will in early 
July, and you will see farmers mowing 
around the venerable Red Dutch currants 
‘to give the women-folks a chance at 
‘em.” The average farmer still bestows 
upon this fruit about as much attention 
as the aborigines gave to their patches of 


P. ROE 


CURRANT. 
maize. This seems very absurd when we 
remember the important place held in the 
domestic economy by the currant, and 
how greatly it improves under decent 
treatment. If it demanded the attention 
which a cabbage plant requires, it would 
be given, but the currant belongs to that 
small class of creatures who permit them 
selves to be used when wanted, and 
snubbed, neglected, and imposed upon at 
other times. It is known that the bushes 
will manage to exist, and do the very best 
they can, no matter how badly treated; 
and average human nature has ever taken 
advantage of such traits, to its continuous 
loss. 

The patience of the currant is due per 
haps to its origin, for it grows wild around 
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the northern hemisphere, its chief haunts 


being the dim, eold, damp woods of the 
I 


high latitudes. You may tame, modify, 
and vastly change anything possessing 
life, but original traits are scarcely ever 


| 


wholly eradicated. Therefore the natu 
ral habitat and primal qualities of the eur- 
rant indicate the true lines of develop 
ment, its capabilities and limitations. It 
is essentially a Northern fruit, requiring 
coolness, moisture, and alluvial soils. It 
be FIns to falter and look homesick even 
in New Jersey, and one does not have to 
go far down the Atlantie coast to pass be 
yond the range of its successful culture. 
I do not see why it should not thrive 
much farther south on the northern slopes 
of the mountains. From Philadelphia 
northward, however, except on light dry 
soils and in sunny exposures, there is no 
reason wh 


v it should not give ample re 
turns for tl 


‘attention it requires. 

I shall not lay stress on the old, well- 
known uses to which this fruit is put, but 
I do think its value is but half appre- 
ciated. People rush around in July in 
search of health: let me recommend the 
currant cure. If any one is languid, de 
pressed in spirits, inclined to headaches, 
and generally ‘‘ out of sorts,” let him fin- 
ish his breakfast daily for a month with a 
dish of freshiy picked currants. He will 
soon almost doubt his own identity, 
and may even begin to think that he 
is becoming a good man. He will be 
more gallant to his wife, kinder to his 
children, friendlier to his neighbors, and 
more open-l iunded to every cood cause. 
Work will soon seem play, and play fun. 
In brief, the truth of the ancient pun will 
be verified that ‘*the power to live a good 
life depends largely upon the liver.” Out 
upon the nonsense of taking medicine and 
nostrums during the currant season! Let 
it be taueht at theological seminaries that 
the currant is a ‘‘means of grace.’ It is 
a corrective, and that is what average hu 
manity most needs. 

The currant, like the raspberry, is will- 
ing to keep shady, but only because it is 
modest. It is one of the fruits that thrive 
better among trees than in too dry and 
sunny exposures. Therefore, in econo- 
mizing space on the home acre, it may be 
grown among smaller trees, or, better still, 
on the northern or eastern side of a wall 
or hedge. But shade is not essential ex- 
cept as we go south; then the requisites 
of moisture and shelter from the burning 





rays of the sun should be complied with 
as far as possible. In giving this and 
kindred fruits partial shade they should 
not be compelled to contend to any extent 
with the roots of trees. This will ey; 
prove an unequal contest. No fruit ean 
thrive in dense shade or find sustenance 
among the voracious roots of a tree, 
Select,therefore, if possible, heavy, deep 
moist, yet well-drained soil, and do not 
fear to make and keep it very rich. If 
you are restricted to sandy or gravelly 
soils, correct their defects with compost, 
decayed leaves and sods, muck, manure 
from the cow stable, and other fertilizers 
with staying rather than stimulating qual 
ities. Either by ploughing or forking, 
deepen as wellasenrich the soil. Itis then 
ready for the plants, which may be set out 
eitherin the fall orin early spring. I prefer 
the autumn--any time after the leaves 
have fallen—but spring answers almost as 
well, while buds are dormant or partially 
so. It should be remembered that the cur 
rant starts very early, and is in full foliage 
before some people are fairly wakened to 
garden interests. It would, in this case, 
be better to wait until October, unless the 
plants can be obtained from a neighbor 
on a cloudy day; then they should be cut 
back two-thirds of their length before be 
ing removed, and the transfer made as 
quickly as possible. Under any circum- 
stances take off half of the wood from the 
plants bought. This need not be thrown 
away. Every cutting of young wood six 
inches long will make a new plant ina 
single season. All that is needful is to 
keep the wood moist until ready to put it 
in the ground, or, better still, a cool, damp 
place in the garden can be selected at 
once, and the cuttings sunk two-thirds of 
their length into the ground, and the soil 
pressed firm around them. By fall they 
will have a good supply of roots, and by 
the following autumn be ready to be set 
out wherever you wish them to fruit. 
Currant bushes may be planted five feet 
apart each way, and at the same distance 
if they are to line a fence. They should 
be sunk a few inches deeper in the soil 
than they stood before, and the locality be 
such as to admit of good culture. The 
soil should never be permitted to become 
hard, weedy, or grass-grown. As a rule 
I prefer two-year-old plants, while those 
of one year’s growth answer nearly as 
well, if vigorous. If in haste for fruit, it 
may be well to get three-year-old plants, 





















ess they have been dwarfed and en 


| y neglect. Subsequent culture 
sists chiefly in keeping the soil clean, 
rich, and therefore moist. I have 

1 the best fertilizers for the currant: 
he product of the horse stable is 

1, use it first asa muleh It will 
rradually reach the roots. Other 


is too stimulating, and produces 


npant scrowth of wood rather than 

| ler any circumstane s this tendency 
vu an undue amount of wood 

vw repressed almost as rigoro ISLY as 

e grape- vine The secret of success 
currant cu ire is richness beneath 
riction ab ve, K IGP LIS ul le iC’S 

said to have as complete and minute 


sof pruning and training currants 
but we do not 


detail. N 


seem to have 


or do | I’ gard 


Our object is an abun- 


f excellent 











sup} ( fruit, and this 

iit can be obtained at a surprisingly 

outlay of time and money if they 
expended judiciously 

The art of trimming a currant bush, 

that of pruning a grape-vine, is best 

ned by observation and experience. 

) can give principles rather than lay 

rules Like the vine, the currant 

s to choke itself with a superabun- 

| Oo vood, which soon becom S more 

) ss barren. This 1s truer of some va 

es than of others, but in all instances 

e judicious use of the pruning-knife 

subles the yield. In view of the suppo 

mn that the leading shoot and all the 

anches were shortened in one-half when 

t piant was set out, I will suggest that 

( in June it will be observed that 


ich more wood is forming than can be 
nitted to 
shoots which never can 
use. If 


vhich would go to mature them 


remain, There are weak, 


be of 
these are cut out at this time, 
til sap 

ill be direeted into the val 


* TOrmMine 


iable parts of 


bush. Summer pruning pre 





vents misspent force, and it may be kept 
ip with great advantage from year to 
= my: . 1 . , 

eal This is rarely done, however; there- 





in spring the bushes must re- 
a good annual pruning, and the 
ne sho ts an l branches be cut wel back, 


as to prevent naked reaches of wood. 
Observe a very productive bush, and you 
vill that points 
ibounding in lt 


upon these that the fruit is chiefly borne. 


see there are many 


little side branches. is 
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A bush left to itself is soon a mass of long, 


1 } ‘ 1 
siender, almost haked Stalks, With a 


ide@akl DUSH IS SLOCKY : 


nn, Well branched, admitting light, air, 


and sun in every part 
id 


lollage 


There is no crowd 


the nM 


Irut 


But few clusters are 


Ing a Smothering ol ne 


uY t 


orne Onl 


very young ood, and en this Grows 
old and black the clusters ui'é small 
Therefore ne vood should always be 


coming on and Kept we eut bar sO as to 
form jomts and side branches, and as oth 
er parts grow old and feeble they should 
be cut out Observation and ¢ xperience 
Vill teaeh t J irdener more than all the 
rules that could be written, for he will 
perceive that he must prune each bush 
according to its own individuality 

For practical purposes the bush form is 
the best in ich to gro eurranuts, but 
they can easliy be made to form pretty 


little trees th tops shaped like an um 


aesir Kor 


iy Olher lorm we 


, one iltumn, a shoot 


about three feet long [ rubbed off all 
the buds exe pt the te rminal one and 
three or four just beneath it, then sunk 


the | nd of the shoot six inches into 
the soil, and tied the part above the ground 


to rhe 


the lower end took root, and the 


rwer ¢ 


a short stake. following spring 


few buds 
at the top developed into a small bushy 


head. Clam trees 


for 


Ly yrcle ras one would W ish to 


is of miniature currant 
would 
the 


see 


make as pretty an ornament 
cvarden 


It 
{ 


Isa currant as 


should be remembered that there 
vell as an apple borer, but 
the pests are not very numerous or de 
structive, and such little trees can easily 
be grown by the hundred. 

disadvantage 
the 


ground under bushes is loose, heavy rains 


Clean culture has one 


which must be guarded against. If 
1] ] } | ] 
Wilil SometImMeES SO Spiash up the soil as to 


yf I Lib. ] 
in this way, 


muddy the greater part « he fr 


r } 1 
once suffered Serious Loss and 


deserved it, for a little grass mown from 
the lawn or any other litter spread under 
and around the bushes just before the fruit 
It will 


require but a very few minutes to insure 


ripened would have prevented it 


a clean crop. 

I imagine that if these pages are ever 
read, and such advice as I can give is fol 
by the 

acre | 


address him,but quite as often I mean her, 


lowed, it will be more often mis 


tress than the master of the home 


and just at this point I am able to give 
‘the power behind the throne” a useful 
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hint. Miss Aleott, in her immortal Little 
Women, has given an instance of what 
dire results may follow if the ‘‘ jelly won't 
jell.” Let me hasten to insure domestic 
peace by telling my fair reader (who will 
also be, if the jelly turns out of the tum 
blers tremulous yet firm, a gentle reader) 
that if she will have the currants picked 
just as soon as they are fully ripe, and be 
fore they have been drenched by a heavy 
rain, she will find that the jelly will jell. 
It is over ripe, water soaked currants that 
break up families and demolish household 
rods. 

In passing to the consideration of vari- 
eties it is quite natural in this connection 
to mention the white sorts first. I know 
that people are not yet sufficiently edu 
cated to demand white currants of their 
grocers; but the home garden is as much 
beyond the grocer’s stall as the home is 
better than a boarding-house. There is 
no reason why free people in the country 
should be slaves to conventionalities, pre- 
judices, and traditions. If white currants 
are sweeter, more delicious and beautiful 
than the red,why, so they are. Therefore 
let us plant them abundantly. 

If there is to be a queen among the cur- 
rants, the White Grape is entitled to the 
erown. When placed upon the table the 
dish appears heaped with translucent 
pearls. The sharp acid of the red varie- 
ties is absent, and you feel that if you 
could live upon them for a time, your 
blood would grow pure if not ‘* blue.” 

The bush producing this exquisite fruit 
is like an uncouth-looking poet who gives 
beauty from an inner life, but disappoints 
in externals. It is low-branching and 
unshapely, and must be forced into good 
form —the bush, not the poet—by the 
pruning-knife. If this is done judicious- 
ly, no other variety will bear more pro 
fusely or present a fairer object on a July 
day. 

The White Dutch has the well-known 
characteristics in growth of the common 
Red Dutch currant, and is only inferior 
to the White Grape in size. The fruit is 
equally transparent, beautiful, mild, and 
agreeable in flavor, while the bush is 
enormously productive and shapely in 
form, if properly trained and fertilized. 

While the white currants are such fa- 
vorites, I do not undervalue the red. In- 
deed, were I restricted to one variety, it 
should be the old Dutch Red of our fa- 
thers, or, more properly, of our grandmo- 





thers. For general house uses I do not 
think it has yet been surpassed. It is not 
so mild in flavor as the white varieties 
but there is a richness and sprightliness in 
its acid that are grateful indeed on a sultry 
day. Mingled with the white berries it 
makes a beautiful dish, while it has all 
culinary qualities which the house-keeper 
can desire. If the bush is rigorously 
pruned and generously enriched, it is un 
surpassed in productiveness, and the fruit 
approaches very nearly to the Cherry cur 
rant in size. 

[ do not recommend the last-named 
kind for the home garden unless large, 
showy fruit counts for more than flavor 
The acid of the Cherry currant, unless 
very ripe, is harsh and watery. At best, 
it never acquires an agreeable mildness, to 
my taste. The bushes also are not so cer- 
tainly productive, and usually require 
skilful pruning and constant fertilizing 
to be profitable. For the market, which 
demands size above all things, the Cherry 
is the kind to grow, but in the home gar 
den flavor and productiveness are the 
more important qualities. Fay’s Prolifie 
is a new sort that has been very highly 
praised. 

The Victoria is an excellent late variety, 
which, if planted in a sheltered place, pro- 
longs the currant season well into the au 
tumn. Spurious kinds are sold under this 
name. The true Victoria produces a pale 
red fruit with tapering clusters or ra 
cemes of berries. This variety, with the 
three others recommended, gives the fam- 
ily two red and two white kinds—all that 
are needed. Those who are fond of black 
currants can, at almost any nursery, pro- 
cure the Black Naples and Lee's Prolifie. 
Kither variety will answer all practical 
purposes. I confess they are not at all to 
my taste. 

From the currant we pass on naturally 
to the gooseberry, for in origin and re- 
quirements it is very similar. Both be- 
long to the Ribes family of plants, and 
they are to be cultivated on the same gen 
eral principles. What I have written in 
regard to partial shade, cool, sheltered lo- 
ealities, rich, heavy soils, good culture, 


and especially rigorous pruning, applies 
with even greater force to this fruit, espe- 
cially if we endeavor to raise the foreign 
varieties. In cultivating this fruit it is 
even more important than was true of 
raspberries that the reader should distin 
guish between the native and foreign spe- 














es. The latter are so inclined to mildew 
: almost every locality that there is rarely 
The 


ne evil pursues the seedling children of 


certainty of satisfactory fruit. 


‘foreign sorts, and I have never seen a 
wid or cross between the English and 

e species that was with any certainty 
from a brown disfiguring rust wholly 
He re 


d there the fruit in some gardens will 


partially enveloping the berries. 


eape year after year; again, on places 
far away, the blighting mildew is sure 

to appear the fully 
Nevertheless, the 
ties are so fine that it is well to give them 
fair trial. The three kinds which ap- 
ur best adapted to our climate are Crown 
Bob. Roaring Lion, and Whitesmith. <A 
Industry, is 


before berries are 


foreign varie 


large variety, named 
»w being introduced, and if half of what 
; claimed for it is true, it is worth a place 


] 
nh all 


wardens. 
In order to be certain of clean, fair coose- 
must turn to 


ve species, Which has already given 


berries every year, we our 
The Downing 
the Hough- 
» hardiest, most productive, and eas- 


is several good varieties. 


is the largest and best, and 


+ +} 
yt) Lil 


raised When we remember the su 
perb fruit which English gardeners have 
developed from wild kinds inferior to ours, 
we ean well understand that the true 


American gooseberries are yet to be de- 
In with 
Small Fruits those who are interested in 
this fruit will find much fuller treatment 
than is warranted in these papers. 

Not 
require similar treatment and cultiva 
tion, but they also have a common enemy 


veloped my work Success 


only do currants and gooseberries 


that must be vigilantly guarded against, 
or the bushes will be defoliated in many 
almost before its existence 1s 
known. After an absence of a few days 
I have found some of my bushes stripped 
leaf. When this happens, the 


ruit iscomparatively worthless. Foliage 


localities 


of every 
f 
is as necessary to a plant as lungs toa man. 
It is not essential that Ishould go into the 
natural history of the currant worm and 
moth. Having once seen the yellowish- 
caterpillars at their 
work, the reader’s thoughts will 
vert to the science of entomology, but will 


destructive 
not 


creen 


re- 


at onee become bloody and implacable 
[ hasten to suggest the means of rescue 
and vengeance. The moment these worms 
appear, be on your guard, for they usually 
spread like fire in stubble. Procure of 
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your druggist white hellebore, seald and 


mix a tablespoonful in a bowl of hot wa 
ter, and then pour it in a full watering 
can. This gives you an infusion of about 


a tablespoonful to an ordinary pail of wa 
ter at 


Sprinkle the 


its ordinary summer temperature 


infected bushes with this as 


often as there worm to be seen l 


IS a 


have never failed in destroying the pests 


by this course. Itshould be remembered, 
however, that new e often hatched 
You may kill every worm to- 


day, vet find plenty on the morrow Vi 


ros are 


cilance, however, will soon sO check the 
¢ 


ife, and if ev 


‘vil that your currants are s 
ery one would fight the pests, they wv ould 
be T 


trouble is that, while you do your duty, 


eventually almost exterminated. The 


your next-door neighbor may grow no 
rut 


is continued, and even in 


thing on his bushes | currant worms 


Thus the evil 


creased, in spite of all that you can do; but 
of helle 


by a little vigilance and the use 





bore you can always save your currants. 
I have kept my bushes green, luxuriant, 
and loaded fruit 
distance, the patches of careless neighbors 
(dur 


with when, at a short 


were rendered utterly worthless. 
laws but half protect the birds, the best 
insecticides, and there is no law to prevent 
a man from allowing his acres to be the 
breeding-place of every pest prevailing. 
There are three species of the currant 
cated by 
yellow foliage and shrivelling fruit. The 
only remedy is to cut out and burn the af 


borer, and their presence is ind 


fected stems. These pests are not often 
sufficiently numerous to do much harm. 
I earnestly urge that virulent poisons 
like Paris green, London purple, ete., 
be used on fruit or edible vegeta 
bles. There e¢ this 
course. I never heard of any one that 
was injured by white hellebore, used as I 
have directed, and I have found that if 
the worms were kept off until the fruit 


never 


innot be safety in 


began to ripen, the danger was practically 
If I had to use hellebore after the 


fruit was fit to use, I should first kill 


over. 
the 
worms and then cleanse the bushes thor 


oughly by spraying them with clean 
Water, 

In treating the two remaining small 
fruits, blackberries and strawberries, we 
pass wholly out of the shade and away 
Sunshine and open ground 
Another important 
difference can also be mentioned, revers- 
ing former experience. America is the 


from trees. 
are now required. 











2 en 


Sey 


ecm: 


ese fruits. The wild species of 
road as neve iS tr as 
I ca ( eloped nto iri eS 
( cultivation und) before im 
ta ym NO nd South Ame 
\ 1 Ss variations, 
t Hautbois 
do} ) ether any of our fine 
1) ‘ " ePrries re eulti ul d 
yaad 1 | n perfes Ce n that 
Lli¢ a ort ot t Sligh ttention 
1 i ! rfeetion her 
| caps, all our best vari 
es are t ntar us produc of na 
ture {ips a ) tL Crowing vild and 
tratr i to the ¢ den, It is a fruit 
1 t ta ! y to cultivation, and im 
pro ’ zat Sa 
Phe per treatment 1s management 
rate 1 euitivation 1d stimulation. 
It re jul . sunny exposure and a licht 
} ) yet not so dry as to prevent 
the fruit from maturing into juicy ber 
ries f possible, locate the blackberries 
otf by themselves, for it is hard to prevent 
the strong roots from travelling all over 
t] urden It likes a rich, moist, mellow 
oil, and, finding it, some varieties will 
0 ul canes sixteen feet high You 
do not wnt rank, thorny bram sles, how 
ever, but berr Therefore the black 


berry should be put where it ean do no 


harm, a lbyal ttle j idicious repression, 
a great deal of good A gravelly or sandy 
KNOLL, il . chanee to mow all around 
the pateh, is the best pl uc The black- 


berry needs a deep loose soil rather than a 


rich one Then the roots will luxuriate 
to unknown depths, the wood ripen thor 
oughly, and the fruit be correspondingly 
wu tant 


Let the rows be six feet apart ; set out 


the plants in fall, if possible, or early 
sprit put two plants in the hills, which 
may be four feet apart If the ground is 
very poor, @1 e the young plants a shovel 


ful of old compost, decaved leaves, ete. 
Any fertilizer will answer, so that it is 


spread j ist over the roots to give the 


plants a good send-off 
As a rule. complete success in black 
berry culture consists in a little judicious 


work performed in May, June, and July 
The piants h wWihge been set out as | have 
vdvised in the ease of raspberries, throw 


» the first season strong green shoots. 


When these shoots are three feet high, 


pinch off the top, so as to stop upward 
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growth. The result of this is that branch 
es start on every side, and the plant form 
a low, stocky, self-supporting bush, w 
Will be loaded with fruit the follo 


season 


‘he second vear the plants in the | 


will send up stronger canes, and t 
will be plenty of sprouts or suckers in t 
intervening spaces When very youne 


these useless sprouts can be pulled ( 
with the least possible trouble. Lett to 
mature, they make a thorny wildernes 
vhich will cause ble eding hands and f 
when attacked, and add largely to thi 
lamily mending, That which a child 
could do as play, when the suckers we: 
just coming through the ground, is now 
a formidable task for any man. In ear 
summer you ean keep every useless bla: 
be rry sprout from growing with the ut 
most ease. More canes, also, will usual 
start from the hill than are needed. Leav« 
but three strong shoots, and this yea 
pinch them back as soon as they are fow 
feet high, thus producing three stocky 
ll-branched bushes, which in shelter 


Wwe 
places will be self-supporting. Should 
there be the slightest danger of thei 


breaking down with their load of fru 
tie them to stakes by all means. Id 


not believe in that kind of economy which 


tries to save a penny at the risk of 
dollar. 

I believe that better and larger fruit 
always secured by shortening in the side 
branches one-third of their length in 
spring. Fine varieties like the Kittatin 
ny are not entirely hardy in all localities 
The snow will protect the lower branches 
and the upper ones can usually be kept 
uninjured by throwing over them some 
very light litter, like old pea or bean vines 
etc.—nothing heavy enough to break them 
down. <As soon as the old canes ar 
through bearing, they should be cut out 
If the blackberry patch las been left to 
its own wild will, there is nothing left for 
us but to attack it, well gloved, in April, 


with the pruning-shears, aid cut outeve 
thing except three or four voung canes in 
the hill. These will probably be tall, 
slender, and branchless, therefore com 
paratively unproductive. In order to 
have any fruit at all, we must shorten 
them one-third, and tie them to stakes. 
It thus may be clearly seen that with 
blackberries ‘‘a stitch in time” saves al 
most ninety-nine. Keep out coarse weeds 
and grass, and give fertilizers only when 
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piants show signs O reedieness nd 
nulritio 
1] Simitar to that w en tacks the 
) DO tne ol disease we have 
i Phe remedy isthe sam ( 
ition of the plant, root and brane] 
\ Le 1o Ll g it many cInas | 
nn it th LIPet N1O ne varie es 
i suit ECsSsiv LO the fami \ 
I Ha ‘ » der, and Kittatin 
i Ss ii PrOCUCE TIED, hign fla red 
ad, un r the treatment su est 
pro hara mn nNeariv ail Loca 
Chis fru snot ripe as soon as it Is 
und is rarely left on the bushes 
( lard core in the centre is mel 
| \ comple Maturity | Hay 
{ t bel Sp ed in the even Oo 
xd in a cool plae ein ex ent 
m1 10 yreaktast fo have them in 
1 however, theyv must |! SO rip 
arop to ie Dasket at the s itest 
i l is Donald Mitehell say 
" nwoa LDUDD SO ) st honey 
i in ne read IsSia patie Lo 
{ Sti erry as I am mys 
Doubtless God could have made a b 
) yut [ forbear. This sayin 
1. quoted by the greater part of th 
ra uli ributed to n ae 
yrominent man, from Adam to M1 
Th l al Sa | Lo b ntortu 
10m the strawberry poisons. The 
) Vy oO is I isl Wwe could attain 
1 ls agel e had nothing wors 
mitenda wit Praising the straw erry 
painting the lily therefore let 
»our attention at once to the essen 
details of its successful culture 
\s we have intimated before, this fruit 
e find it in our gardens, even though 
raise foreign kinds, came originally 
1 America The two great species, 
iqaria chilensis, found on the Pacifie 
ype from Oregon to Chili, and Fragaria 
jiniana, growing wild in all parts of 
rth America east of the Rocky Moun 
s, ave the sourees of all the fine varie 
s that have been named and cultivated. 


e strawberry agaria vesca 


Alpin (EF) 
ch grows wild throughout the north 


n hemisphere, does not appear capable 
much variation and development un 


reultivation. Its seeds, sown under all 


ble conditions, reproduce the 


Fore j 


parent 


lant. n gardeners eventually 


learned, however, that seeds of the Chili 


md Virginia strawberry produced new 


which were often much better 


varieties, 





in their parents (As time passed, nd 
Ol iLtentio 1 to £ 
ect ~ ll ) il es Wenre ol lh 1 
POAC Wha Vy of th jULr Ll \ t 
rity In t cas s has b true 
neal oO I ul l rs \ 
and t ) S » Ku 
ype for improved vy ties Llo il 
ll ts ( SLOW to I It 1 our 
) nnati Spec s eC) } »f 
est 1 Ss e ( ) \ 
) 4 \ ectiyv Tro { Pa iS LO 
t | t s not ho i i ‘ 
wa more iit 1 t < th 
ulter rations of cu iJ rT 
Ever our hara Vi O i ) 
coming back to s Irom 1] i 
many \ Ss of | i s wu yn 1 a 
MOIst niid ¢ nat ! pa » Line 
harsher cond ms Ol i} They a 
Lik natty An S no have ed 
und been p ed abroad so th 
Lhey nd 1 co It qui too Te 
i 
You KNOY ASLIV « { yr 
nt ( ) und ( p ie 
8) Vv ones, th nea r Cc 1K ) »>ViIC 
orous Sl OL ¢ owh ( \ hia 
species the better Krom it h yroceed 
ed and ill cont » « i e I { 
Kina Luat can Tr orown eas oO th 
Rockies. Nevertheless is said of 
foreign raspberries is nost equ v true 
of European st yvberries ke the Tri 
omphe de Gand and Juecunda, and hy 
brids LLixé Line Wilde: In eal $ 
where they « l b frowl th r beau 
ind fine flavor repay for the high culture 
and careful 1 iter prot ion required. 
But they can sé urcely be nade to thrive 
on light soils and very far to the south 
Spo many varieties are offei | oO! sale 
that the question of choice is a bewilder 
iIng@ one | ave 1 retore ug! Lo 1 »{ 
if iS DeLore VY g mo th | ‘e OL t Sf 
Dr. Hexame ho has had great and 
varied experience vrites as follo \ 
neighborof mine oO has ft eal oucht 
nearly every new strawberry en frst 
introduced has settled on the Duc ss and 
Cumberland as the only varieties | 1] 
Tro in the future, and thinks it no hh 
while to seek for something | ( Co 
fined to two varieties Lm eS Is CLO \ 
selection could seareely be made But 
you Want six or seven, either being, I 


think, about 
I wil the 


desirability according to 1 


garden. L five In) 


ie right numbe 


l 


j 


r for the 
the 
y judgment 


tl ord ¥ 


nome 


of 
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Cumberland, Charles Downing, Duchess, 
Mount Vernon, Warren, Sharpless,Jewell.” 
Phe selection which places the Cumber 
land Triumph at the head of the list is but 
another proof how kinds ditfer under va 
ried conditions. On my place this highly 
praised sort is but moderately productive 
ind not high-flavored, although the fruit 
large and handsome. I regard 
ie list, however, as a most excellent one 
for most localities 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder's choice, for 
the latitude of Massachusetts: ‘* Charles 
Downing, Wilder, Hervey Davis, Sharp- 
less, Cumberland, Kentucky. Jewell is 
very promising.” <A.S. Fuller, for lati- 
tude of New York: ‘‘Charles Downing, 


Sharpless, Miner's Prolifie, Wilson's Al 


bany, Champion.” . P. C. Berekmans, for 
the latitude of Georgia: ** Wilson, Sharp 
less, Char es Downing, Triomphe de Gand, 
Gle ndale 4 Hon Norman de Coleman's 


choice, for Missouri and the West: ‘* Cres 
cent, Captain Jack, Cumberland, Cham- 
pion, Hart’s Minnesota, Cornelia.” 
If Il eave a hundred other lists, no two 
of them probably would agree in all. re 
spects. Mr. Downing often said to me, 
‘Soil, climate, and loeality make vreater 
differences with the strawberry than with 
any other fruit.” This is far more true 
of some varicties than others. [ believe 
lent kind named after Mr. 
if given proper treatment, will 


that the exce 
Downing, 


do well almost anywhere on the conti- 


nent It will be noted that it is on all 
the lists except one. I should place it at 
the head of garden strawberries. It is a 


kind that will endure much neglect, and 
it responds splendidly to generous, sensi 
ble treatment. Its delicious flavor is its 
chief recommendation, as it should be that 


of every berry for the home garden. 
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I have tested many hundreds of kinds 
and have grown scores and scores that 
were so praised when first sent out that 
the novice might be tempted to dig up 
and throw away everything except thi 
wonderful novelty pressed upon his at 
tention. There is one quiet, effective wa 
of meeting all this heralding and lauda 
tion, and that is to make trial beds. For 
instance, I have put out as many as sey 
enty kinds at nearly the same time, and 
grown them under precisely the same 
conditions. Some of the much-vaunted 
new-comers were found to be old varieties 
renamed, others, although sold at high 
prices and asserted to be prodigies, wer 
seen to be comparatively worthless when 
crowing by the side of good old standard 
sorts; the majority never rose above me 
diocrity under ordinary treatment, but 
now and then one, like the Sharpless, ful 


filled the promises made for it. 

In my next paper I shall venture to 
recommend those varieties which my own 
experience and observation have shown 
to be best adapted to various soils and lo 
ealities, and shall also seek to prove that 
proper cultivation has more to do with 
suecess than even the selection of favored 
kinds. 

Nor would I seek to dissuade the pro 
prietor of the home acre from testing the 
many navelties offered. He will be sure 
to get a fair return in strawberries, and 
to his interest in his garden will add the 
pleasure and anticipation which accom 
pany uncertain experiment. In brief, he 
has found an innocent form of gambling, 


which will injure neither pocket nor mor 
als. In slow-maturing fruits we cannot 
afford to make mistakes; in strawberries 
one prize out of a dozen blanks repays for 
everything. 


STUDIES. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY. 


I.—THE ECONCMIC EVILS IN 
RECENT article in Harpe rs Maga- 


J zine on‘ Englishand American Rail- 
ways,” as seen from the stand-point of the 
traveller, was a revelation to large num 
bers. Our railways have so long sung 
their own praises, and a subservient press 
has so readily reéchoed these boastful 


AMERICAN RAILWAY METIIODS. 


strains, that we have been deluded into 
the belief that we possessed the fastest 
trains, the finest passenger coaches, the 
largest supply of conveniences, the grand 
est stations, and the cheapest rates to be 
found in the world. Now it ought not to 
be necessary to say that the reason why 














rejoices to see the publication of an 
le designed to dispel such illusions 
that one likes to see the institutions 
ones own country deeried No: the 
son is the hope that an insight into 
actual condition of things may lead 
improvement in these mmstitutions 
The articles in the present series have 
efly to do with railways as factors in 


iction, and in production the r 


as a means for the transportation of 
ssengers, plays a subordinate part It is 
‘t, then, necessary in this place to em 


size and reénforee the statements in 


irticle on“ Enelish and American Rail 


S marked, however, that 
in EK 


author of 


It may be r¢ 
residence of 
to the 


it article has @iv 


severa 
el 


‘nm even too favorable 


i years rope 
ds me bel that the 


. view of our railways as compared with 


mm } i 
muropean raraways ihe reader Will nad 


1 interesting and profitable pastime to 
ympare the railway time-tables of fift2en 
twenty typical American railways with 
e time-tables of as many European rail 
He 


average 


S 


vill then obtain some idea of 


slow rate of travel with us. 


Other features of our railways do not 


ire Detter in the comparison Our sta 
ons are inconvenient and ugly, some 
mes even filthy. Our ears are uncom 
ortable, and it is difficult to see how one 


ho has lived long enough in Germany 


» become accustomed to her institutions 


a 
travel ll 


} 
CLASS 


should not prefe r second 
that country to first-class in the ordinary 
American railway, although the average 
charge is thirty, forty, and occasionally 
even more than fifty per centum lower.) 
A still more important element is fhe 
safety of travel, and it can be said with 
f« 


e reckless prodigality of 


of successful contradiction that 


ar 
human life, 
hich as part of our railway history has 
stonished foreigners, is elsewhere un 
snown.* 
But 
vays appear 


the chief evils of American rail 
when treat of 


them as performing economic services in 


we come to 


the transportation of goods, and when we 


V railway property as an important 


clement in our national resourees. It is 
then difficult to tell where to begin or 
vhere to end an account of abuses, as 
they are so numerous and momentous. 

* Mulhall in Dictionary of Statistics es th 





number of killed and 1 on the railways of 


the United States as 41.1 


Whereas in Europe it is only 


wound 





per million passengers, 
10.8 
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Equally difficult is it to find language in 
which to portray the sober scientifie truth 
in regard to these abuses, for their enor 
mity is suchas lmost to baffle deseription 
vin S79 ie Assembly of the State of 


New York passed 1 re sol 
pecial committee to in 


ition for the ap 


pointment Of a 


vestigate the methods of the railways in 
that State, which from the name of its 
chairman is usually called the Hepburn 


Committee the guid 


York 


though it was under 


Ni 


ance of Mr. Simon Sterne, of 


city. The investigation forms an epoch in 
the economic historv of the United States 

and the American pe ple ow de of 
gratitude to Mr. Sterne for the ability 

fearlessness, and. self-sacrificing fidelity 
with which he conducted the difficult in 
quiry. { T magnitude and true nature 
of the evils Which we h id been s ithe rig 
from railway domination then for thi 
first time became fully known, and the 
committee in their re port are compelled 


to say that the abuses are so elaring in 


their proportions as to savor of fiction 
rather than actual history.” ) The reade1 
who would know all the prominent de 
tails of the railway methods of the coun 


try may find them in a copy of this report 


with testimony, and in other reports ol 


committees like the present Senate C 


mittee on Inter-State Commerce, or he can 


find a sood resume l of these two 
Die Lise Ti 
bahnen, by that excellent German author 


y Alfred Leyen, and 
Railways and the Republic. 


nh one 


: , 7 
works Nordamerikanischen 


ity von der Hudson’s 


Personal 


intereourse with honest and intelligent 


business men and rai 
add to the 


Wav emplove S Wlil 
A i 


vividness of his 


fulness and 
know ledge 
‘ . 1 1 
Some evils of railways have been touch 
ved 


ed upon, and one or two briefly deseril 


in the first This 


articie In this series 


treat of a 





present article will fe pots 
selected out of the vast numbet hieh 
present themselves, either because they 
have not generally received satisfactory 
treatment hitherto, or because they are 
specially weighty in a considerat on ol 


railways from an economic point of view 
of 


vorld. 


These points are the waste national re 


in the railway the evils in 


sources 


the manner in which railway shares are 
bought and sold for speculative, or per- 
haps more properly gambling, purposes, 
and finally the great injury to our eco 
nomic life by discriminations in railway 


charges. 
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More than two thousand vears ago 


Aristotle uttered words which in our age 


sound almost prophetic This wise pli 

mher defended slavery on broad hu 
manitarian grounds as an institution re 
quired to eep alive the eulture which 
lone rendered the advance of mankind a 
possibility, for he held that in no other 
vay could the choice spirits among men 


secure leisure for higher pursuits ; but, 


} 


added he, if the time should ever come 

vhen the shuttle would move of itself, 
plectra of themselves strike the lvre, 
dt need no more slaves.”” What 
would he have thought could he have 
foreseen marvellous inventions and 
discoveries of the past century, which 
have led to such utilization of the ele 
mentary powers of nature that it is scarce 
ly an exaggeration to say that the largest 
portion of material products is the crea 
tion of self-acting mochinery 2? Had he 
cnown that in a future age one man in 

ious leading branches would produce 
as much as thirtv, one hundred and fifty, 
three hundred, five hundred, and even a 


thousand in his day, would he not have 


painted in glowing colors the high and 
universal culture which could then be at- 
tained It ean searcely be doubted that 


Aristotle would have taken it as an indis- 
putable fact that universal freedom, lei 
sure for higher pursuits, and an abun 
dance of all needed economie good would 
become the property of all the sons of 
men \las! how different is the reality, 
not from dreams, but even from the act 
ual anticipations of the past generation! 
There may have been improvement, and 
shallow optimists paint it as all that we 
could desire; but truth compels us to ac- 
knowledge that it is not so marked as to 


i : 
be beyond controversy. There has been 


} 
undoudter 


advance in certain quarters, 
and undoubted deterioration in others. 
but what has been the change in the aver 
age condition of the masses? Who ean 
tell? T 


faults still retains his reputation as the 


it man who in spite of all his 


most distinguished English economist of 
his day considers it ** questionable if all 
the mechanical inventions vet made have 


lightened the day’s toil of any human be 


ing,’ while the most careful English stu- 


dent of economic facts now before the 
public leaves one with the impression 
that on the whole the lot of the English 
laboring class might have been more de- 
sirable some four centuries ago. And in 








the United States, this most favored lan: 
economic distress now vexes us, and 
tinge of pessimism mingled with surpri 
characterizes the thoughts of intelligs 
and feeling Americans. 

Now it is manifestly out of the questi: 
even if it were in my power, which. it 
not—to attempt to explain all this in on 
article like the present, but it is well t 
call attention to a partial explanation 
The question is this: What has become o 
the fruits of the material progress of o 
time? It is undoubtedly true that the 


are largely absorbed by the needless wast 


f competition, and it is likewise beyon 
controversy that no other one econom 
factor causes so much of this needless 
waste with us as the railway. {Fifty 
vears ago we went mad with the idea that 


universal competition was a panacea for 
all social evils, and the man would hay 

received no attention who suggested th 

there were certain territories in our eco 
nomie life which in their nature were not 
adapted to competition. Some of us hav 
not yet recovered from this madness, but 
the time has now come for diserimina 
tion, Let us examine very briefly what um 
regulated railway competition has brought 


» 


us. 
} 


My thesis is this: the needless waste o 


railway competition has been sufficient to 
provide good, comfortable homes—a whol 
house to a family—for that part of the en 
tire population of the United States not 
already provided with such homes. 

The first item in the count is needless 
expenditure in railway construction. This 
has been estimated at one thousand mill 
ions of dollars, and it is certainly a low 
estimate, for two needless railways, the 
West Shore and the Nickel Plate, alone 
account for one-fifth of this sum. It 
must be borne in mind that needless ex 
penditure is waste of national resources 
which ought to have benefited the peo 
ple. ) This is very simple, yet it is often 
necessary to repeat it. Now, one thou 
sand millions of dollars is a sum suffi 
cient to build homes for one million fam 
ilies, or five million. people. 

‘Second, every needless train is a waste 
and parallel and competing roads _necessi 
tate a vast number of them daily. \ 

{ Third, our railways have not been 
planned according to any intelligent 
scheme, so that they should become part 
of one grand system of means of commu 
nication and transportation, supplement 














artificial waterways 
On the 


ten designed to in] ire 


and 





Ways 


contrary, 


ere oO other 
highways, and are still managed 

that vie v.) Railways run along by 

side of canals, and drive them out of 
tence At times they buy the canal 
stop using it, lest it should longe) 

iny service to anybody The 

md and Alleghany Railroad of 
ia is an example Here is a creat 

or resources expended In canals 


ivs prevent the use of natural wa 


LVS Thus the Pennsylvania Rail 
d and the Pacifie railways discrimi 
te against those who use the Ohio Riy 

d the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans 


tively These are examples of a 
te of natures bounty 


Freight rates are often so much cheap 


between competing points than from 
intermediate point that freight fre 

rentiv passes t vice over the same track 
ste of labor and capital | Freight is 


s sent from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 
nd New York, 


Pittsburgh to a Western point, so 


and then right back 
{ ugh | 


» get the competition rate from one of 
irge cities. \ Freight 

» sent from 
New York 


e same 


has hilke 
New York, to 


back avaln 


wise 
Rochester, 
then 
tracks through Rochester to 
the West.) Last winter freight was 


from Baltimore to New York. 


city, over 


sent 


| | 
then back 


rough Baltimore to the West These 
( mples might be multiplied indefi 
a 
nitely 

Another variety of waste is illustrated 
\ Lhe anthracite coal combination, 


ch stops production at intervals in or 
Capital 
remain 

lle, and other industries are injured 
But 


+ 


ivht? It is impossible to express with 


er to maintain high prices 
, 


power and labor power meantime 


why continue this, as one easi 


ithematical accuracy all this enormous 


aste of national resources, but no one 


vill be likely to deny that I have more 
ian proved my thesis. 
The Stoek Ex 


change, which has to do largely with the 


transactions of the 


purchase and sale of railway shares, are 


} + 


t altogether illegitimate by any means. 


Railway property is sold honestly, as oth 
order to obtain 


r property is, in money 


for other purposes, and it is bought legit- 
But a great part 
the transactions are of a speculative 
character; in other words, property is 


imately for investment. 
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bought and sold 


not for the 


izing on the shares, or for the sake of an 
investment n order to eet n out of 
the fluctuation in value of railway proper 
ty This ids naturally » attempts to 
promote fluctuations. A railway man 
iver may desire to depress the property 
committed to Ss care, In order to ly the 

iares of others at a low price The cde 
vices to which recourse is had for this 
purpose by Lhe management lh such cases 
are varied The property may be neg 
lected, so that dividends not be earn 
ed, dividends may be passed needlessly 
groundless rumors may be circulated eal 
culated to injure the railway, fictitious 
sales at low rures may be etfected 
These are simple processes, Dut one ta 


miiar wi 





transactions of the Stor 
Exchange could readily fill 


¢ 


of this Magazine in the deseription of de 


vices used to depreciate property unduly 
Even easier to understand are the meth 
ods used to inflate property, of which the 
most common, at any rate the best known, 


is the declaration of unearned dividends, 


which must then be paid out of eapital 


Of course this 1s morally no better than 


highway robbery, whiieit is tar more con 


temptible. It gives a false impression of 


the value of which is then sold 


to the 


property, 
community at an inflated valua 
It is | 
managers have enriched themselves, and 
plundered the the orphan, and 


the thrifty hard-working citizen It es 


tion. a method by which corporate 


widow, 


tablishes that diversity of 


interest be 
and 


V ich IS 


tween the management of railways 
the great body of shareholders w 


one of the most marked features of our 


railway history. This is well illustrated 


in the graphically narrated account of 
uma n and 
Amboy Transportation Company, which 
in Alfred yon der Ley kx: 


may be remarked 11 


the rise and progress of the C 


is found 
and it 


this company, of odious memory, whose 


history is marked not only by theft, whole 


bribery, and legislative corruption, 


but even by violence irder, fur- 


and m 
examples of all abuses known to 
the railway world. 


But another view of 


the effect of speculation in railway 


shares 


IS aS Important as, and POSSLD1' les ener 
ae ee : 

ally mentioned than, that which has just 
received our attention. The large for 


tunes which have been made in tliis way, 


and still more the immense possibilities 
of this species of gambling, are seducing 
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the youth of the country from the paths 
of honest industry. This is a matter fre- 
quently bewailed alm»st in terms o¥ de- 
spair by President Andrew D. White, cer 
tainly one of the most experienced and 
distinguished educators of the country. 
It ruins daily bright and promising ca- 
reers, and is a curse to the land. In what 
does this all pel vading speculation in busi- 
ness differ from theft? Is it not trying 
to obtain something for nothing, trying 
to coax the property of your neighbor into 
your pocket without a return? and is not 
that the essence of theft? Should it be a 
matter of surprise, with the railway trans 
actions in the Stock Exchange constantly 
before the eyes of the public, that these 
methods should extend to all spheres of 
business life? Or ought it to astonish 
one that the more vulgar, like our New 
York aldermen, should resort to more di 
reet and old-fashioned methods of robbing 
the people whose property they ought to 
protect W hen, in the winter of 1879-S0, 
a measure was brought forward in the 


Prussian Parliament for the purchase of 
the private railways in Prussia, some al 
lusion was made to the injury that this 
might do to the Stock Exchange; but the 
Minister of Public Works, or Railway 
Minister, as he is frequently called, Herr 
Maybach, replied: ‘* Yes, gentlemen, if we 


shall be able to restrict the operations of 
this exchange by removing from it alto- 
gether this kind of property, we shall con 
sider it a great advantage. It will in 
deed give me peculiar pleasure to lop off 
some of the branches of this upas-tree.” 
Gift-baum was the word used, and it is 
more expressive than our English word 

a poison tree, a tree poisonous in nature, 
and whose fruit must be poisonous. Yes, 
and if in any manner we in America shall 


be able to hew off a great branch from 


our Gift baum, it would be a blessing to 
our youth, and to all who desire to live 
honestly and uprightly—a blessing of such 
proportions that it could not be easily 
overestimated, A curse to us is our Gift- 
baw. 

( Discriminations in railway charges 
mean a difference of treatment in favor 
of one party or thing and against another 
party or thing. They are of three prin 
cipal kinds, namely: first, between places 
as, for example, in favor of Boston and 
against New York, or in favor of New 
York and against Rochester; second, be- 
tween things, as in favor of wheat and 





against iron; third, between individuals 
Only the third will be treated in this plac 
as it is of chief importance from a gene; 
al economic stand-point. 

To understand the real gravity of th 
evil it is necessary to consider the natur 
of competition, or the struggle for exist 
ence in the economic world. Men off 
services or goods at varying rates, and 
each tries to underbid the other, and tha 
offer is accepted which, all things consid 
ered, is the lowest. Now this is not th 
universal rule of business, but it is a very 
general one, and in the great business 
transactions of our time it prevails to 
such an extent as to be decisive, provided 
these transactions are honest. The lar 
gest number of exceptions may be found 
in the remuneration for personal services, 
but the force of competition is indirectly 
becoming more and more felt, and it is 
increasingly difficult to escape from its 
control. When Mill wrote his treatise on 
political economy, forty years ago, he 
could say that custom, not competition 
fixed prices in retail trade. It is doubtful 
if this can now be said of that trade in 
any of the large centres in Europe or 
America—certainly not without serious 
modification. In an ideal condition of 
things, such as the old political economy 
presupposed, there are excellent sides to 
this competitive struggle, as it then gives 
a stimulus to individual initiative and ac 
tivity, each one trying to offer superior 
services or goods, or endeavoring to de 
vise methods whereby production may be 
cheapened; and cheapened production 
means a saving of capital force and labor 
force—a benefit to the world. It can per 
haps be said with slight qualification that 
this economic struggle produces a near 
approximation to justice when it is be 
tween equals. But how is this affected 
by railway discriminations? It has al 
ready been stated that they are not mere 
ly in favor of one, but against another, 
and the latter proposition is as important 
as the first. Its truth follows inevitably 
from the nature of competition. These 
favors to the friends of the railway pow 
er, or to those who have in some way se 
cured an exceptional position, who have, 
to use an expression becoming classic 
with us, gotten in ‘‘on the ground-floor,” 
are an external force against which all 
their competitors must contend. Their 
rivals enter into the struggle carrying a 
weight, a weight varying in amount, but 

















times great enough to bear down even 
se who would otherwise Ye the strong 
t \ 


arp 


Vhere competition is sharp and it 


in these days for nearly all out 


of rings and combinations the 

it on goods is frequently far greater 

1 the profit on them, and a slight va 

on in charges in favor of one party 1s 

that is needed to make the fortune of 
it one and to ruin competitors 

It is stated that even such delay in 

ment and such annoyance as a rail 

iv ean infliet on a business man not in 


orisat times sufficient to cause his bank 


\ All thisinvolves in 


) " te 
\ mmense Waste 


itey 
economic resources. Talent in business, 
‘umulation of capital in various forms, 
vanizations extending over a wide 
t to have 
essing to the laboring pop lation and 
The 


known example is the Standard Oil 


mda or 
} 


vrea. all of whieh ough been a 


entire country, are annihilated. 
Company It received,as already stated, 


000,000 in eighteen months in rebates 


bal | 


[f it had done business at what wou d 


ive been cost for others, it would still 
e had that enormous sum as _ profit. 
If it had transacted its business at such 


loss of 


eda 


same amount 


ms as would have involy 


25.000.000 for others on the 


yusiness, there would still have been 
equal sum for distribution among the 
lt matter 
course that its competitors were ruined, 


d idle 


Isa 


mobers of the company, 


factories, old pipe lines no long 


er used. and business wrecks through 
ut the country vive evidence of enor 
mous economic waste It is not to the 


point to urge that the quality of oil has 
een improving, and that the price of oil 
as been declining, any more than it is to 
the point to urge the alleged chivalry of 


the Italian brigands as a plea for high- 
ivyrobbery. Doubtless the managers of 


have not been altogether 


ind to their permanent 


this company 


interests, and 


nay have given the public some of the 
idyantages of improvements in oil pro 
duetion, while the enormous inereased 


supply of oil was such as to foree down 
‘ices if the oil was to be disposed of. It 
sa well-known fact that millions of bar 
rels in reservoirs have been held from the 
Further 


1 
}t 


market in order to raise prices. 
more, it is worthy of notice that Russian 
petroleum is now a competitor of Ameri 
can petroleum, although the crude Rus- 
sian oil contains only thirty per centum 
of refined oil, while the American 
31 
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It must be ad 


at times savine’s in 


tains eighty per centum. 
mitted that ther 


¢ 


are 


the transactions of business by a monopo 
ly, but when these are desired it is essen 


of business should be 
in order that 


that 


tial that this line 
made a public undertaking 


be regulated, and the entire 


Ib may 


public may participate in all these advan 


tages What we have to look at in this 
case 1s the ruin of men engaged in honor 


able and | 


These men 
and the 
when its members are 


It 


logical outeome 


; 
egilimate DUSINESS 
form part of the commonwealth, 


. rane 
body cannot thrive 


mndition must be in 


wou d De the 


} } 
aiseased ¢ 


Im a 
quired what 
of the extension of Ss ich methods ? 

W hat is the extent of these 


It i 


our entire 


discrimina 
s such as to affect seriously 
life At the time of 
of the New York Hep 
was found that special 
r tariff 


tions ? 
CCOTLOMIC 


the investigation 


burn committee it 


rates were the rule, and the 


regvul 


existed only for the weak and inexperi- 


i 
enced Notorious is the contract with 
Schoellkopf and Matthews. millers. of 
Butfalo, New York, which enabled them 


business when other millers 
A 


2 « harae 


to continue 


were oblig ad to suspend operations 


vivid light is thrown on the true 


ter of the agreement by one clause in this 


contraet, whieh reads as follows: Pro 


vided, however, and this agreement is 


made upon the express understanding and 
consideration that said second party 
Messrs lkopf and Matthews 


recard and treat this agreement as confi 


mschnoel 


dential, and will use all reasonable pre- 
caution to keep the same secret.” 

Not long ago a 
attempted to do 
business in the purchase and sale of cot 
‘*T thought,” said he, ‘‘ that I would 
not attempt any arge that I 


under my own imme 


merehant of Baltimore 


a comparatively small 


ton. 
business SO ] 


could not keep it all 


diate supervision, and would thus be able 
to effect savings impossible to the large 
dealers who are obliged to rely on agents. 
economies were to constitute 
my profit.” With this in view 
South to the cotton regions, but what was 


These small 
he went 
the result? His caleulations were sound 
until it eame to the shipments of cotton, 
when he found that he could not obtain 
the rebates given to the large dealers, and 
liged Lo the field of 
competition Because of these diserimi- 
t 


was ob retire from 


naticns in this line of business it is con- 
fined to ten or a dozen houses. 


It is asst rted in favor of the pools, or 
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railway combinations, that they prevent 
diseriminations; but Mr. Hudson has 
shown that they do not affeet the most 
notoriousexamples of discriminations, and 
one of the shrewdest business men it has 
been my pleasure to know explains the prac 
tice of railways during the existence of a 
poo] thus: “‘If you go into a freight of 
fice, andare unknown, there is one general 
rate for freight shown you. You may 
argue and plead as long as you will, and 
enlarge upon the great amount of freight 
you expect to send, and the advantages 
which will acerue to the railway from the 
formation of a connection with you, but 
it will be quite useless; the schedule rates 
will be maintained. Are you, however, 
an old friend whose secrecy and discretion 
can be trusted? Then it is a different 
matter. You are taken aside into a little 
room, the doors are closed, and no one 
knows what is said, but you will doubt- 
less leave with contentment expressed on 
your countenance.” This same gentleman 
informed me that he could not understand 
how a certain Chicago dealer could put 
goods on the market which had been sup 
plied by himself, at figures much lower 
than his Chicago competitors, until by ae 
cident he diseovered that this Chicago 
merchant received a special secret rate. 

The uncertainty and inequality of rates 
produce in many quarters a kind of pa 
ralysis in our economic life. Individual 
initiative, energy, and activity give place 
to a feeling of helplessness and prostra- 
tion. : 

In speaking of railway charges and dis 
criminations, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jun., said, in 1880; ‘*‘In regard to these 
things I consider the existing system 
nearly as bad as any system can be.) 
Studying its operations, as I have long 
and patiently, | am ready to repeat now 
what I have repeatedly said before, that 
the most surprising thing about it to me 
is that the business community sustains 
itself under such conditions.” 

Another abuse closely connected with 
this is the management of railways for 
the outside interests of managers and their 
This takes at times the precise 
It can be readily 


friends. 
form just described. 
understood that the interests of a railway 
director as a dealer in coal can far out- 
weigh his interests as an owner of railway 
stock, so that he may be weli content to 
forevo dividends on his shares for the 
sake of spécial rates, Here there is a dou- 


ble robbery. The other stockholders ar 
robbed and business competitors are robbed 
by those who are faithless to their trust 
as managers of a public highway. But 
this is only one form of this kind of rob 
bery. Directors may have interests it} 
various corporations, as freight trans 
portation companies, express Companies, 
sleeping-car companies, and may sacrific 
the railway to these external corporations, 
The Hepburn committee found the Eri 
Railway covered in this manner with 
barnacles. 

Another abuse of moment is the pecul 
iar methods of construction companies, 
whereby men in their.ecapacity as railroad 
officials enter into contracts with them 
selves in another capacity, and reap a 
rich harvest from the harmony between 
the two parties to the contract. 

The abuse of railway power in stock 
watering, and the present and still grave 
evils for the future in the immense em 
pires of land owned by railways, must be 
passed over with a bare reference to the 
fact of their existence. 

Still more serious are the moral evils 
connected with corporate management 
Under this head effective essays might b 
written with such titles as, ‘* Corruption 
no Flarm,” ‘‘ Lying no Sin,” ‘* Theft no 
Crime.” No one feels this more keenly 
than the upright business man. It is use 
less to deny any part of this impeachment, 
for proofs le on every hand; and our 
popular heroes are becoming dishonest 
and successful adventurers. Even minis 
ters of the Christian religion can be found 
to whiten their characters, and present 
them in the light of publie benefactors; 
and did not the people of New York a few 
years ago propose to erect a statue to a 
man who ended his life a convict? Did 
not that same population recently gaze 
with a kind of admiration upon a man 
who perpetrated a successful robbery, and 
plundered the city of New York of several 
millions of dollars? Yes; we are rapidly 
supplying interesting and dramatic mate 
rial for the future historian, who will 
therefrom paint startling pictures for the 
instruction and amusement of his readers. 

There are many things which the rail- 
way advocate will urge in favor of our 
railways. He will endeavor to show that 
rates are lower in America than in Europe; 
but there are three things he will fail to 
mention in his comparison. First, our 
railways have been built at a low cost, 











ywing to inferior quality of construction, 
| still more owing to the cheapness of 

f often, indeed, costing no 
ma new country 


and to the level 


id Otherwise favorable surface of our 
try. If we estimate the average cost 


our railways at $35,000 per mile, it is 
nerous figure, whereas the European 
vavs with which comparison is made 
111 probably average ¥8140,000 per mile 
paid to the 


charges constitute a 


Second will be 


no attention 


‘ t 


that terminal 
freight 


lower wit 


part of expenses, and that 


ese are 


bh us per mie on ac- 


unt of our long distances Third, you 


not be 


informed that quality of ser 


ice is a vital element in reasonable 
What probability is there that 
uur freight will be shipped promptly, 
ib it Will move rapidly, and that it will 


2 What 


it is in} ired or destroved in a coun 


‘ive in safety percentage of 


and what in America ? 
difficult in freight 
harges; in passenger charges easy. { No 

e disputes that charges for passenger 


like Germany, 


Comparisons are 


America, and 


a doubt that, when 


far higher in 


rere ean scarcely be 


serviee are 


ill elements are properly considered, 


freight charges will be 


found relatively 
lower elsewhere, and particularly in Bel 
ium and Germany. ) The charges now 
under consideration are the rates for the 


orainary 


average points 


average shipper between two 


After all, the vital question in the com 


parison is whether rates are as low as 


t and the enor 


that 


hev ought to be with us, 


mous waste tm our methods shows 
they cannot be. 

But the question of low rates is a minor 
The low rates which we do enjoy 
the 


ire not infrequently established at 


( x pense of the owners of rail Way proper- 


THE PENALTIES 
\ ANY years ago, before I had learned 


A to profit by the experience of others, 
lwrote astory. There was nothing won- 
lerfulin this, for young people are contin 
ally ruining good paper, ink, and time in 
asimilar manner. Neither was there any 

thing wonderful in the story, vet it found 
The title was, The Smithton 
Swains, and the publisher who accepted 


. publisher. 


t 


the manuscript, after several firms had 
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ty, and there is ¢ 
ple do not obtain 


use for regret when peo 
a return on legitimate 


investments. Unless we are a nation of 


paupers, we desire those to receive a re 


turn who invest their means in railw 


Are they 
And 


avs. 
not a part of the commonwealth 


do we not desire the prosperity of 


the commonwealth ? 

Still more vital is the question of eco 
nomie liberty, which, as our first artiele 
has abundantly shown, is involved in the 


problem of the railway; equally vital are 


eood morals and political 


integrity 
It has not been thought necessary to 


dwell on the inestimable benefits which 





our ra ivs have brought us, for this is 
a too familiar topie rhis new means of 
communication ind transportation has 
added to the material resources of the 


country, has brought man near to his 


fellows in all parts of the world, and has 


thus promoted a beneficent kind of inter 


nationalism. while it has at the same time 
strengt | it has facil 


hened national bonds; 


itated the spread of 


ways tended to 


and in 
the ethical eleva 
We must re 


knowledge, 
many 
tion of the race cret that its 


beneficent features and its ideal 
eratie character have not been still 
leveloped, while for the good it 
d remember in profound 
to the welfare of 
humanity of Watt, of Fulton, and of 


George Stephenson 


LON 


and of a long line of 


scientific investigators and discoverers 


who preceded them and prepare d the w ay 
for them, and who since their time have 


continued their labors. Many of these 


worked without hope of pecuniary reward 
for the love of their kind These are our 
true heroes. To our railway kings we 


owe nothing. More than ample compen 


sation have they received for such doubt- 


ful services as they have rendered. 


FF AUTHORSHIP. 


declined it, said that perhaps his judgment 
had been warped in favor of the book by 
the startling resemblance between some 
portions of the plot and a bit of village 


romance in which he had once been an 
actor 

When the book reached that stage of 
in press,’ and I 


saw it in the cold print of the proof-sheets, 


manufacture known as ** 


it seemed so slight and colorless, compared 
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with what I had intended it, that I begged 
the publisher not to use my name on the 
title-page. My request was granted, the 
publisher frankly saying he did not see 
that my name could do the book any 
good commercially, while, if published 
anonymously, the story might be attrib- 


uted to any one of several noted authors, 


1ggestions of whose styles might be 
caught from my pages But I had an- 
other reason besides dissatisfaction vith 


my work for wanting my name suppressed ; 
I was doing so well at the time as a sales 
man of hardware that I had hopes of one 
day becoming junior partner in our firm 

Hobbs, Tobbs, and Co and I feared 
the result of either member learning that 
any ot my time had been spent im book 
writing. 

I spare the reader a recital of my own 
sensations when I saw my book in print. 
It is necessary, however, to say that the 
general publie was affected just as the 
publisher had been; every reader seemed 
to have known among his acquaintances 
or in his native town just such peo 
ple and incidents as appeared in The 
Smithton Swains; so very soon the pub- 
lisher began to receive letters from dif 
ferent parts of the Union asking if the 
scene of the book was not laid in towns 
specified by the writers, and whether the 
author was not Mr or Miss ——. The 
publisher professed to be a truthful man, 
but he answered all those letters in such 
a way that the writers felt assured their 
Surmiuses were correct, A consequence of 
this was that during a single trip for our 
firm I was introduced three several times, 
in three different towns, to the author of 
The Smithton Siwains, and, still more 
startling, each of the three persons to 
whom was attributed the doubtful honor 
accepted without the faintest perceptible 
sign of guilt the congratulations which I 
olfered The humorous aspect of the 
blundering amused me greatly, but I must 
confess that my fun was short-lived, for 
there was alway 5 present some one who 
was fiercely jealous of the supposed au- 
thor, and who would explain privately 
that the book was such wretched twaddle 
that it seemed strange how people could 
read it at all. Although I never openly 
disagreed with these persons, their confi 
dences always made me angry. 

The number of towns and social circles 
that imagined themselves the scene of The 
Smithton Swains increased so rapidly 





and piqued curiosity so much that the 
book began to sell far in excess of. thi 
publisher’s expectations. But one day | 
was found out. The book chanced to fall 
into the hands of a friend in the city in 
which I was born; he recognized in one 
of the chapters a story told word for word 
as Thad once told it to him; so he sat down 
at onee and wrote a two-column letter to 
his favorite newspaper, in which he an 
nounced his discovery in a few lines, and 
then consumed the remaining space by 
giving a minute biographical sketch of 
me, my tastes and peculiarities. He even 
caused my portrait to be engraved, from 
an old photograph, and printed at the head 
of the article; then he bought several hun- 
dred copies of the paper and sent them, 
carefully marked, to leading newspapers 
throughout the country. He wrote me 
of what he had done, and said he was sure 
it would do mea great deal of good. As 
for me, I kept out of sight as much as pos 
sible, and grew a beard so that I should 
not be recognized through the medium of 
the newspaper cut. 

The revelation of the authorship of The 
Smithton Swains soon reached New York, 
and those of my business friends who first 
heard it came to our store to ask who was 
making funofme. None of them seemed 
for a moment to imagine that I had writ 
ten the book, or that I could write a book 
of any kind, so I frequently lost my tem 
per, and did not find it again until I met 
some lady acquaintances—menmibers of that 
delightful variety of their sex that believes 
whatever it hears, and thinks the writer 
of the most insignificant story or poem 
greater than any statesman or warrior 
that the world ever knew. 

But my gentle acquaintances were not 
restricted to these ladies. There were oth- 
ers, highly intelligent and educated, whom 
[ had always been glad to meet, and who 
had not seemed averse to me. But now 
their manner became strangely distant. I 
did not long have to wonder why, for a 
voluble damsel who knew them well told 
me in strict confidence that they too had 
written stories, stories which any one could 
see—so they said—were vastly superior to 
The Smithton Swains, yet for which they 
could not find publishers. They were not 
exactly jealous of me—no one could be 
jealous of such a trashy book. they said; 
still, they could not help feeling hurt at 
the lack of appreciation in the world, 
and they could not help showing it in 

















e presence of one who was a constant 
eminder of the low tastes of publishe rs 
nd the reading community. Toreinstate 
myself, if possible, in the esteem of these 
berated 


h them, and 


jured damsels, I severely my 


wwn work when I talked wit 
shed aloud that } 


publishers would five 
public something better. 


Th 


Ss course 


id the etfect of restoring contidence: it 
so caused me to be charged with the 
oe : 
friendly service of reading their manu 
scripts and pressing them upon my own 
publisher As this astute literary pur 


evor declined each and every dainty pack 
I carried him, the 


f 


from whieh 


ive of sentiment maid 
ensagain lapsed into frigidity, 
I never was able to rouse them 

Meanwhile the faet 


became known 


that [ was an au 


thor through my entire 
circle of acquaintance, and although the 
me 


from a few big-hearted fellows, the gen 


now ledge brought congratt lations 


results were by turns enraging and 
depressing I to imagine that 
nearly everybody had written books and 
failed to find publishers, and that the re 
mainder 


{ ral 


began 


regarded an author as a mem 
ver of anew, peculiar, and somewhat un 


What hurt me 


however, was the sudden quiet—al 


easing order of animals 
most 
nost 


a chill—that would come over com 


iny whenever I entered a parlor. I was 
only five-and-twenty, and no more fond 
han other young people of conversation 


but 
old set of youths of both sexes seem¢ 


that was not trifling: now own 
d to 


magine that my mind was continually 


my 


soaring in the empyrean of literature, SO 
they would hold their tongues until some 
one generally the oldest, homeliest, and 
most affected damsel in the room—would 


engage in close conversation about 


me 
Browning's poetry, or some logical 
ler recalled from Kames’s Klements of 
Criticism. Iam sure that after | 
known as an author the girls in our set 


stiek 
became 


even waltzed less gracefully with me than 
with any other young man. 

Then some critics began to pay me at 
tention—in print. While I] 
mous, I suppose the book was beneath 
notice, but now that everybi nly knew who 
wrote it, and felt they could say what 
they pleased without offending any au 
thor about whom the world knew any 
thing, they had a real good time in vivi- 
secting me and The Smithton 
As I knew what I would have said about 
the book had I been a reviewer, I careful- 


was anony 


Swains. 
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ly avoided the literary columns of the 
But friends did not 
they carefully cut out every seathing no 
tice 
fear I might aceide ntally lay Lhem aside 
unread 

About t IT had a eail 


brother Ben, who had been preachin 


newspapers 


my 
and read them all aloud to me, for 
from my 


Yr the 


gospel many years with great success and 


his time 


small pay Ben was times as 


Hebrew 


SO W he nN he 


twenty 


wise as I; he knew Greek and 


better than I knew English; 
heard that I had written a 
book, he hurried to New York with half 
a hundred poems which he had hastily 
written 


~*~ 
successtul 


i bro 


**You see, Charley,” he said, wit] 
therly people will read 


with avidity so trifling a sketch as yours, 


frankness, ‘if 


what will they not do to get such a vol 


ume as these poems will make ?—a volume 


] evidences of schol 
think I 
to build a 
for myself, so I need no longer be 


bearing On every page 
arship and earnest thought. I 
ought to clear enough house 
shifted 
from one cottage to another aecording to 


the condition of 


L thoueht s 


the parish purse.” 


» too as L read the poems 


The publishers thought differently; so I 
guaranteed one of them against loss, and 
had the book produced in good style 
But the publishers were right; Ben's 


poems, although some critics spoke high 
ly of them, did not sell a thousand copies, 
and I never was able to fully persuade 
the dear old author that 


I had 


spired with the publisher to kill the book. 


] not 


CON 
Even when I lent Ben money enoug 
start the 
were 


h to 
desired house, I believe 
regarded 
light of conscience money. 

But whatever else happened, The Smith 
ton Swains continued to sell, so people 
came siowly to tell one another that I 
deal of money. I 


learned this by the great increase in the 


my 


checks somewhat in the 


was making a great 
number of persons who wanted to bor 
of 
that were asked for, by the variety of sub 


row money me, and the large sums 


scription papers that were brought to me, 


and the number of business schemes wit 


y 
which enterprising fellows assailed me. 
I was also ‘‘invited out” a great deal by 
families which until then had barely no 
ticed me. All this was embarrassing, for 
I had no right, under the terms of my 
contract with my publisher, to expect any 
money from my book for many months 
tocome. How much I was reputed to be 
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I began if 





iy madam 


he was half-way tothe door 
my employers, noting the hast 
and manner of 
aside, and 


I had not 


L- 
MAKE 


her departure, called n 


ravely expressed a hope that 
forgotten myself so far as to 
love to another man’s wife A day 
or two afterward I heard from the d¢ 

through one of their number, y 
called at the offices in the eapacity of peae 


to see him 


il 


very glad 





ness man. I explained n 





position, bu omv amazement 






that 


always regarded what he had earned as 
is own, and really it seemed to him that 
the lady’s view was quite correct [a 


happv to say that the deacon’s firm fails 


assignee reported 


1 hatiol 


contradictions. This reve 





be used as evid 


aithougn 
aliv discipiine me, their wives caref 


any 





promi! 


+ 


A month or two later the firm 








ich I had worked many vears was r 
orga zed, on the death of the widow o 


Its founders 





f+ 


owned a one-fifth 1D 


and I proposed to the remaining partners 


that I should buy tis paying on iwccount 
several thousand dollars that I had save« 

and assigning my copy right contract w ! 
my publisher as security for the remain 


der But Mr Hobbs. the senior partner 


startled me by saving, in a most e 9 
manner, ‘* Your offer mav be safe enoug 
financially for us to accept, Mr. Smith. 


. = ee ; 
put | ean searcely feel that our interests 


would be safe in the care of 
to give part of his time to 


a different line of business. 


11 . . 
lobbs looked meditativelv 
window 


and with his right. 





vy voice, ‘* Literature is 





h to the business facultv: it impels 
voung men to late dinners, and freethink 


gv, and Paris, and such things.” 





S was more than my self-respect 
endure. I withdrew at once and 
unconditionally from the employ of 
Hobbs, Tobbs, and Co., saying, as I left 
the office, that they could at their leisure 


eouid 
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nd me their cheek for the balance due 
“You'll 
uu, Mr 


"uilar 


at least take vour letters, won't 
2? asked Mr Hobbs 


‘In, as he passed over t 


Smith witha 
rea he rail 


note which he knew, by the writing and 
st-mark, to be from a young lady with 
hom L had corresp ymnded industriousl y 


‘Dear Nellie.” I 


»mvself as I broke the seal, 


a year murmured 
‘you at least 
me well enough to trust me.” I 
read as | walked; but by the time I reached 
the store door my head was so light and 
my heart so heavy that I needed support 
Nellie’s letter was by turns sarcastic and 

idignant. 


hat I had 


had writt 


The dear creature complained 
never confided to her that I 
na book, that I had never ae 
knowledged the authorship in confidence, 
when I knew that every girl in the coun 
try was dying to know who wrote The 
Smithton hat I 


nt her a copy, anonymously or 


Swains, and t had not 
even se 
otherwise, when the book was published. 

But the 


served for the last. 


most serious grievance was re 


During the develop 
ment of The Smithton Swains it had be 


SOME FRENCH M 


BY TITUS 


| T would not be an easy task to give at 
accurate count of all the mineral wa 
ters of Europe, or even of any 


country of Europe. 


leading 
Germany has over 
a hundred springs, with establishments 
of 
has probably two hundred. Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, En in 
der named, according to the number of 


reater or less importance. France 


o 


gland, follow the or 


their establishments. Happily the num- 
ber of chronic diseases is greatly less than 
the number of mineral springs, or, Ishould 
x 
classes of disease which are cured or re 


rather say, the springs far outnumber t 


For the ailment 
of every sufferer, if not a malignant enti 
ty, as the old physicians taught, is at least 
an individuality which requires individ 
ual knowledge and treatment. And for 
such individual curative agency the mul 
titude of mineral springs, whether at home 
or abroad, offers a most precious resource, 


lieved by their waters. 


and one that physicians are yearly appre- 
ciating more and more. The object of 
this paper is to describe some of the best 


MUN 


come of the 


romantic 


that 
extremely 
to 


cli 


necessary one 


should be 
compelled him 


Miss Nellie 


and said that if admiration for 


write 


fied 


(riit 


some verses 


These as 


‘ poetry,’ 
an imagi 
nary heroine had inspired me more than 
affection for her--to 
it 


were over betwee nus 


Whom I had hever 


if 
She was strength 


written poetry would be better al 


ened in her opinion, she said, by her pas 


tor, who had declared that the characte: 


of the one 


villain 
and 


drawn from the author's ow 


In the story as 


too 


powe rful realistic not to have been 


n life. 
Nellie married her pastor. I wrote no 


more L have immured myself in 


books 
the wilds of the West as keeper of a coun 
try store; Lam also the village postmaster 
[ do not concern myself with the mail 
matter of my fellow-townsmen, except 
when I receive a bulky package addressed 
toa publisher. In such a case [strive in 
dustriously to seek out the writer, to work 
and to 
say, with all the earnestness of my nature 


** Don’t!” 


myself into his (or her) confidence 


INERAL SPRINGS 


SON COAN, M.D 


mineral waters of France 


that 


+, and espeeially 


those are the less known even by 


those that travel for health’s sake, and to 


point out such as have especial curative 
values for particular classes and varieties 
of disease 

In this matter ‘‘ the field is the 
It is the duty, often t 


world 
he serious responsibil 
ity, of the consulting physician to choos 
among the many springs which form his 
therapeutic armament 
How is this choice to be 


What 


itness for a cure 


made ? 


are the conditions of 


This question is often a complex on 
First of all comes the strictly medicinal 
question, that of the nature of the spring 
What class of 


found 


mineral waters has beer 


useful in the particular ailment 
Is a saline, an iron, a sulphur water ind 
cated ? 


The next step is to choose among many 


This much is not hard to know 


iron, saline, or sulphur waters the partic 
ular kind that is best suited to the partic 
ular case. But this is only the beginning 
of the problem for the consulting physi 





nee 


i 
; 





chronic mMVvaidism 
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cian What sort of a climate will best 
suit the invalid What are its winds, 
rains, exposure, sunlight When do the 
fruits ripen When will cold weather 


The topography of the 
region is also an important thing to know. 
[Is the country lilly, or plain, or moun 
tain? What kind of excursions may be 


taken ? What attractions have the neigh 


ring regions Then the size and char 
acter of the place, as ¥ illage, town, or city, 
as live or quiet, as centrally or remote 
ly situated—all these elements bear upon 
the patient’s welfare, and choice among 
hem can only be made by means of fit 
ting knowledge. Much of this knowledge, 


indeed, the physician may acquire from 


books, though hardly with the clearness 


of personal experience But several things 


remain f 


or Lin 


nto know, and these things 
among the most important of all for the 
patient Whom lie may send abroad, he will 
never learn from books. They are what 
kind of hotels, boarding-houses, or fur 
nished apartments the place can boast; 


what the comforts are or the discomforts 


of the pla it kind of people the in 

Lila ! aquring his sojourn Vinat 
sort ¢ 1 general is led at the given 
Station na hat it will eost him to lead it 


All these things the consulting physician 


hould know by experience, for all these 
things go to determine the choice and the 
effectiveness of a eure Neither for phy 
sician nor patient is it enough to know 


that one water is tonic and another alter 


ative The question 1s What particular 
iron water, or saline, or calcic, or sulphur, 
in What particular place, cures any partic 
lara nent The value of the watering 
place for an inva id, its working foree, as 
the mechanician might eall it, thus de 
pends upon many factors, and it is their 
nice adaptation that promotes the cure. 
And the likelihood of a correct answer to 
these questions is determined mainly by 
the historic method; not by the fact that 
such and such waters ought to cure such 
and such complaints, but that a given 
case was actually cured by the specified 
water 

There are a hundred springs, as I have 
just said, for each and every class of 
I shall speak here of 
but a few of those that I have seen. And 
in What [am about tosay I shall not direct 
he reader to the more crowded and ex- 
pensive, but to the quieter watering places; 


not because the crowded watering-places 


are less desirable for some—indeed, thei; 
stir and bustle are for many patients a 
needed element in the cure—not beeaus 
they lack virtue (the waters of Vichy 
Carlsbad, and Aix-les-Bains are among 
the most potent or ‘serious’ of wate: 
for their appointed cases), but simply be 
cause they are already wellknown. Thi 
paper I reserve for places that should 
better known because of their special vir 
tues, 

I will begin with the mineral waters of 
a region that is in itself in the highest 
degree attractive on the account of beau 
tiful scenery and healthful climate, but 
that is little known to American tourists 

eastern France, and particularly the de 
partments of the Jura, the Doubs, and thi 
Vosges. The currents of travel are con 
stantly flowing through this lovely coun 
try toward Strasburg or Geneva, but 
very few of my countrymen stop to 
know it better than through the windows 
of the railway car. For most of us the 
Swiss Alps are all of Europe for landseape, 
as Paris is all of France; but either of 
these postulates isa great mistake. 


+.) , ; . 
Palins, in the mountain Outposts of the 


Jura, is a town of six thousand people 





Its white houses, covered with brown tiles, 

7 ; ; ‘ ape : : 

cling along the banks of the Furieuse for 

three miles. There is only one street to 
. 


speak or; but 


but the valley itself is spacious 


and full of sunlight, and slopes away on 


either side to the summits of fortified 
mountains, St. André and Belin, respect 
ively a little less and a little more than 
two thousand feet high, and unimagina 
bly picturesque. A few miles to the east 
the summit of Mont Poupet rises 2800 
feet; it is the farthest westward buttress 
of the chain of the Jura. Its form is not 
fine, yet in the twilight the outlines of its 
rugged crags have a wild grandeur. 

The waters of Salins have been known 
and used from time immemorial; but the 
present establishment dates from 1855, 
when an energetic citizen, M. Grimaldi, 
began to erect it.* The springs indi 
cate their character by their name; they 
are very strongly saline (150 grains of salt 


* 


Two vears later, in 1857, the same energetic 





citizen procured the construction of a railroad to 


Dole, giving to Salins its f 





steam communication 





the outer world; and in 1864 his townsmen 
mindful of these benefits, 


proved a lit 


nade him their mayor, He 
| tic, however, even for the 
office of a French mayor, which carries great power 





tocré 


too au 


with it, and he was displaced by a subsequent elee- 
tion. 
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to the pint), cold, having a temperature of 
11.5" & 53° F. at the source, and abun 
lant in quantity, supplying one large salt 
manufactory on the spot and another 
eleven miles away at the village of Are 
et-senans A 
They are salter than sea-water, but not 
ke the sea in their saltness, for in addi 
tion they contain a large quantity of th 
omide of potassium. <A bath of fifty 
yo gallons (200 litres) contains seventeen 
yunds of salt and two ounces of the bro 
mide of potassium; their intimate chem 
ical composition resembles that of the 
prings at Nauheim and at Kreuznach in 
Germany, but these latter have more eal 
cic salts. The manufacture of table salt 
s carried on in large buildings near the 
ithing establishment. The visitor de 
scends many feet into the excavations, 
here immense wooden wheels, turned 
y the waters of the Furieuse, pump up 
the brine and discharge it into the vats 
above. Nothing ean be weirder than 


these subterranean sights and sound the 


slow turning of the great wheels, the 
motion of great pumps and levers, and 
the rush of the river-waters into the works 
far overhead, as if they were to flood the 
salt caverns where you wander darkling 
What are they wood for, these ocean 
waters springing out of the Jura Moun 


tains? Their action is tonic and stimu 
ating They are especially ad ipted to the 
scrofulous temperament and to its diseases. 
The glandular and ganglionic swellings, 
the discolored skin, both the anmwmia and 
the uterine disorders which often accom- 


pany this temperament, and even white 
swelling, Pott’s disease, and other affee 
tions of the joints, provided they have 
passed the acute period, find in these wa 
Dr. Du 


moulin, the resident inspector, has found 


ters an excellent means of cure. 


them serviceable in the early stages of 
diabetes. Dr. Guyenot prescribes them 
for every variety of anaemia. 

Both imternal and external use of the 
waters is made. The baths are perfectly 
appointed; the marble bathing pool, or 
piscine, is one of the largest in Europe, 
containing 22,400 gallons of water, which 
is warmed to a temperature of from 83° to 
86° F. Every bath has faucets for warm 
and for cold water, and there are douches 
of every description. 

The bathing establishment accommo- 
dates about one hundred and fifty guests. 
It is beautifully appointed, being a fine 


hotel, with concert-room and theatre in ad 


dition, and it stands in a pretty but narrow 
raraden, ich has long desi rved more 


t 


POOH al 


{ 


the hands of the company who 





OW) It The needed extensions were be 
ing made in August, 1885, when I last saw 
the place The good people of 





however, are anything but progre 
They have taken hardly any pains to ad 
vertise their springs, and in consequence 
though they are much frequented by the 
French, these excellent waters are little 
known to others. 

The establishment is a quiet one, yet 
there is a patient now and then who needs 
Still greater quiet For such a one there 


Is abundance of furnished apartments, 


; 
where, if he chooses, he may hear no 


thing but the mountain breeze blowing, 
and the slow rumbling of the ox-drawn 
trucks that bring down the hundred-year 
old pines of the Jura to the saw-mills on 
the outskirts of the town. The surround 
Ing country 1s extremely beautiful, and 
otfers tempting excursions. The moun 
tains stand all around the little town 
The elimb to the forts, the view of Mont 
Blane from Fort Belin, the hicher ascent 
to the top of Mont Po ipet and the wonder 
ful panoramic view from its summit, the 
fairy valley of Nans, the Souree du Lison, 
and the Grotte Sarrazine—these are among 
the most beautiful trips in a land of lovely 
scenery. 

There are several excellent pliysicians, 
Krom Dr. A. Dumoulin, the inspector, and 
Dr. T. Guvenot, the patient will receive 
the most skilful treatment. Each of these 
gentlemen has written at length and very 
learned] y upon the waters of the place, 
Dr. Compagnon, a younger man, is also a 
man to trust 1 must not leave Salins 
Without remarking that it is the home of 
an eminent and charming artist, Max 
Claudet, the sculptor, His beautiful house 
on the hill-side, the ideal of an artist's 
home, has pr »ved the most attractive spot 
in Salins to many a visitor of artistie and 
literary tastes. The home of Pasteur, his 
friend and crony, is but a few miles away. 

There is another Salins not very far 
away, and its waters are not dissimilar to 


] 


those that we have seen. Salins-Moutiers, 





in Savoy, is in the high mountains, at the 


end of a charming ride in the dil 


rence, 
Its waters are rich in salt, and have the 
advantage over those of Salins in the Jura 
of being warm. They are also given in 


baths and internally, and for the same 








! 
I 
} 


pon ie 


{ 
i 
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ailments; besides which they have been 
found powerfully curative in chronic trou 
bles of the genito-urinary system 

Not far away in miles, but on the north 


id of the mighty ranges of the Alps, 


lies Evian, on the French or southern side 
of Lake Geneva It is a charming place, 
and in sharp contrast as to its situation 


with the mountain-builded towns that we 
have just left Six thousand people come 
here every year to try its pure, cool, bi 


carbonated waters, Vv are especially 





adaprled o dyspepsia, gravel, and inflam 
mation of the bladder. They are very 
lightly mineralized, and are taken in abun 
dant quantity Evian is on the cool side 
of the lake, and is a much quieter place 
than the towns on the opposite or Swiss 
side. The pretty and aristocratic casino, 
formerly the residence of the Baron de 
Blonay, was bequeathed by him to the city, 
of which he had been mayor Among 
the physicians, either Dr. Taberly or Dr. 
Klotard, both very competent men, may 
be consulted 

Turning now to the northeast, let us 
examine the springs of the Vosges, begin 
ning with the ancient station of Luxeuil. 
Its waters are either mildly saline, or con 
tain iron and manganese; the latter com- 
nation occurs nowhere else in the warm 
mineral waters of Europe Kach of its 
htteen springs e¢ mitains considerable silex : 
they vary in temperature from 82° to 124 
h The establishment belongs to the 
government; like Salins, it is not adver 


tised, and is less frequented than it de 


serves to be Situated in a beautiful 
park, and walled in on the south by the 
finest plane-trees I have ever seen, the 
spacious building, erected in 1768 and en 


larged in 1853, contains every appliance 
that is needed for bathers. The Bain des 
Bénédictins, the Bain des Fleurs, the Bain 
des Dames, the Bain des Capucins, are 
among the most frequented; the current 
of warm water moves constantly through 
t 


however many bathers there may be, and 


ie marble basins, and thus remains pure 


however long their baths; and there is 
now a tendency to the old system of long 
soaking. Men and women bathe together 
at Luxeuil—a fashion which has gone out 
of use in nearly all the other baths of 
Franee. The custom is a social one, and 
produces beneficent results in the cure of 
nervous or melancholy patients. In a 
famous establishment, which I will not 
mention by name, but it is near Luxeuil, 


the bathing of the sexes in common liad 
to be stopped a few years ago, becaus: 
some of the men took liberties with tiie 
ladies—by splashing water in their faces 
across the marble partition that separated 
them 

The mild but efficacious waters of Lux 
euil are given for three classes of ail 
ments: 1, anwmia; 2, leucorrhoea di 
pending upon anemia (for this the iron 
manganese waters are the most efficient 
of cures; and 3, forall the nerve derange 
ments that follow uterine disease, as hys 
teria, the waters of Luxeuil are unsurpass 
ed. I must add that the place is quiet 
and inexpensive. It is a town of 3700 


inhabitants, in an open rolling country 

1325 feet above sea-level. The climat 

is, in French phrase, a little ‘of the 
mountains’; that is to say, variable, ac 
cording to their standard; but compared 
with the performances of our American 
summer, the variations of heat and cold 
are far fromexcessive. There are charm 
ing walks in the neighborhood and toward 
the Vosges Mountains. <A fine old street 
remains in the town itself, whieh is as old 
at least as the Romantime. At the bath 
ing establishment a colleetion of Roman 
remains has been made. The visitor will 
find the lovely face of the Roman dancing 
girl on the north side of the court—a thine 
worth going miles to see. The Romans 
had a fine establishment here, and som 
of their inscriptions have been restored to 
the walls of the modern establishment 
Dr. Champouillon, a man of great ability 

discrimination, and courtesy, and Dr 
Gauthier, should be consulted. 

For board and lodging the guest will 
not go amiss. At the H6étel des Thermes, 
the largest in Luxeuil, he will find a pret 
y court-yard, a beautiful view, and a well 
appointed house. The Hotel du Lion Vert 
isalso good. Among the many chambres 
garnies he ean live to his own taste ata 
very moderate expense. Luxeuil in any 
case, like all of the spas in the Vosges, is 
notdear. Of the maisons meublées those 
of MM. Colard, Ganneval, Magny, Philip- 
pon, and Thomas are well spoken of. 

Near Luxeuil, at mdst an hour or so 
by train, is Plombiéres, where the railroad 
abandons the attempt to climb the beau 
tiful valley any further. An excellent 
spring it is for the cure of nervous affec 
tions and of anemia; but the place is so 
well known that I need not do more than 
mention it here. Plombiéres, with its 
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4 , 1 
Steam baths, 


its ‘** Roman’ 


waters, 


asonry of 


they still show vou thet 
is Aurelius’s time, and the plumbing 
e third century—or it may be a 
but it is certainly more solid plumb 
that of the 
s, With its splendid establishment 
by Napoleon III., whose 
facade of the building is still dimly 
the title ft 


sand much more is known to the pub 


nineteenth—Plom 


than 


hame on 


maer that etfaces it ali 


[ must not forget to name the court 
is Dr. Gustave Liétard, one of the two 
specting physicians of the piace, and 

of the skilled doctors at this very at 


-e and curative thermal station 
ast in 
led by the green mountains of the 


} 


Karthest to the e our tour, sur 


Vosges, and hidden in the very heart of 
elevated valleys, is the greenest spot 

moe their watering places, at onee the 

st charming and the least known of 
dil—-Bussang. What mountains sur 

dit, and what views from their sum 

ts!) Standing on the top of the Ballon 
\lsace,a few miles away, I saw all the 
snow-clad peaks of western Switzerland 


sing before me in soft vellow lights and 


on the top of Mont Blane, 


le ShAdOWS; 


138 miles away as the crow flies, the snows 


France and Italy shone together in the 


rning sunlight, with the still vaster 


iciers of the Bernese Alps ranging to 
No part 


‘member, 


still vaster distances in the east. 
Mont 
Switzerland; 


ts nearest point is near Mont Dolent, 


Blane, the reader will r 
the Swiss 


boundary at 


: : ] 
‘Vell. Tile 


s to the east of the summit 


Another boundary passes over the Ballon 
Alsace 
ie summit marks the new 


ind Alsace 


itarismus and the Freneh kind 


the granite pillar that marks 


line between 


France between the Ger 


Na TL 


1eSS 


In the rear of the establishment 


Bussang this line runs over the hill 
ind its plane is indicated by a granite post 
n the middle of the tunnel. The tourist 


hand for his 


thus has two countries at 
rambles. ‘ 

ut I am speaking too soon of the en 
virons; let us come to the springs them 
ives. At 
need not linger; it is twenty minutes’ ride 


in the diligence beyond Saint-Maurice, 


the town of Bussang itself we 


Except that 
rown to contain 2000 people, one 
it has greatly changed 
during three centuries past, for Montaigne 
in his journal, written on his way to Ger- 


vhere we leave the railroad. 
it has 


doubts whether 


many, speaks of *‘ Bossan, petit mechan 
francais. And 


conquest of Al 


village, le dernier 


ain, after the German 
sace, it h more “"the iJast 


is bDecome once 


French village 


About a mile 


chant 


beyond this ‘* petit mé 
Village, on a hiil 2188 feet al 
sea-level, and surrounded by the living 


green of the \ Oosges Mountains, stands the 


new hotel A quarter of a mile farthe) 
ip the Col de Bussang the pure spring of 
the Moselle breaks out of the h side. 
The mineral waters flow from a point 
close to the establishment, wher packers 
work all day long bottling them As 


much as 3400 tons are shipped by railroad 
every year. The waters are clea cold 
52° F sparkling, and as delicious a 
the Bohemian Giesshiibel, which the 
highest praise I know to give their taste. 


They contain manganese 
iron, and a little arsenic 
But 
Bussang ? 
tempting of table w 
be used 


who shall drink of the springs of 
are the most 
hould not 


are 


Though they 
iters, the: 
indiscriminately. 
iit 
ad 
a aigeslive Wa 


laxative, and 


classed as mild waters, vet they area 


tle too strong to take without medieal 
vice. They are especially 
act 


‘t Anwe 
] 


mia depending upon impaired digestion 


ter; they are tonic and 
promptly upon the digestive tra 


or any otner consequence OF all limMparre d 
digestive power, is here treated with great 
Success 


[his is no place to recite 


Cases 


that have come under my observation, but 
ho doubt 
Deli 


na es 


[I may say that the results leay 
as to who should come to Bussang 
cate persons, anemic and nervous 
pecially delicate persons of the lymphatie 


Lonics 


temperament, who have tried iron 


and found themselves unable to digest 
them—such persons will find in the wa 
ters of Bussang a gentle tonic th oth 
digestible and digestive. Cases of chronie 
diarrhoea that have resisted every othe 
treatment are frequently cured at these 
springs. 

A bathing establishment has been con- 


{ 


structed, and will soon be available for pa 


tients. The place is of the quietest, and 


visitors must depend upon the society of 
the mountains and of their fellow-visitors 
their 
adapted for the sojourn of small 
The hotel h: 
new, perfectly appointed, clean, and well 
managed, and the cooking is excellent 

no small consideration for the delicate in 


for company. The place is 


bamiL1es 


is a Swiss air about it; it is 








if 


he 


Penge eae a 
we pte me - 


a 
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valids who seek their cure in this beauti 
ful spot The climate is variable—that is 
to s considerably cooler by night than 

( it not more variable than that 
of « n inland towns; and the air is 
so clear that the setting planets often 


move down in their full brightness to the 


Vali rizon, and suddenly fo out be 
hind it with the soft swift extinction of 
falling stars, not the sullen fire of set 
ting upon a murky horizon. A stroll on 
he 


its behind the hotel, among the 
chalets after sunset, is a thing 


that one will 


cow-herds 
} } 
tong remember 

[ now come to a group of springs, still 
in the Vosges, that are near each other, 
and similar in character—Contrexéyville, 
Vittel ind Martigny. 


from the triassic POCKS, and are all caleic 


They all emerge 


waters, with other less prominent in 
Quitting the mountains for 
forms the 


eastern and central parts of France, we 


the elevated 


plateau which 


find Vittel first in order among these al 
lied waters. The town has 1400 inhabi 
tants, and lies 1100 feet above sea-level, in 


the valley of the Vair. It is a rolling 


country, full of wheat; vineyards are 
The eli 
vhat of the mountains, but 


the airis pure and not untempered. The 


few, owing to the elevation. 


mate is some 


waters have been known since 1860. The 
beautiful establishment is mostly new. 
Baths, saloons, covered galleries, courts, 
all things that look toward com 
And for health, the suf- 
erers from gravel, from enlargement of 


are there 


the liver,and from the gout of anaemia 
will seek these cold and abundant springs, 
which are of two kinds, caleie and iron. 
They have little taste, but the iron waters 
throw down an abundant deposit in their 
marble basins The ecaleie waters are of 
reat value in cases of obstinate constipa 
tion They purge actively, but they do 
not purge by indigestion, as some calcic 
waters do; it is rather by direct medicinal 
Like the 
waters of Vichy, they have been called a 


action upon the torpid organs. 
milder Carlsbad. Dr. Bouloumié, the phy 
sician of the establishment, speaks Eng- 
lish. He isa highly cultivated man, and 
one whom it is a pleasure to meet, either 
social] The visitor at 
Vittel will find every accommodation in 
the establishment, with the choice of fur- 
nished apartments if he prefers it. 
Contrexéville is another town in the 
valley of the Vair, an hour's drive from 


y or professionally. 


Vittel; a valley somewhat narrow, ai 

crowded by the fine establishment, yet 
not too deep for abundant sunlight; it 

a hot place in summer, but it is 1148 fe: 
above sea-level, and has cool nights. Thi 
waters are much like those of Vittel an 
Martigny, vet to be mentioned; and 
those they are given successfully f 

gravel and gout, but they have a sp 
cial value in cases of vesical catarrh ani 
in enlargements of the prostate glani 

There is no lack of excellent doctors at 
Contrexéville, among whom I will nam 
two, Doctors Brongniard and Thiéry. — | 
may add that the cooks of Contrexévill 
You may find better dinners 
there than at Paris—if vour physicia 
will permit you to eat them. Contrex« 
ville is a lively little place, and the vis 
itor is sometimes tempted to entertair 


are famous. 


himself in ways that are not strictly in 
accordance with ascetic principles of treat 
ment, 

At Martigny, the third in this group of 
neighboring and related waters, all is new 
both the ecommodious establishment and 
the use of its excellent waters. The place 
widely known to the French, is as yet lit 
tle known outside of France. It amply 
deserves to be known, for rout and Frave 
find here certain relief and frequent cur 
The baths are well appointed, and the es 
tablishment is adding constantly to its ac 
In Dr. Bridou, the phy 
sician of the establishment, the visitor wi 
find a most competent and faithful phys 
cian. The prices of board are moderate. 

Taking horse and carriage at Martigny 
and driving thirteen miles due southward 
into the Haute-Marne, one passes through 
quiet uplands not yet invaded by the 
railroad engineer, and covered with won 
drously beautiful wheat; the country 
makes one think of the fields of Galilee; it is 
the picture of absolute peace. A long white 
road leads down to the town of Bourbonne 


commodations 


les-Bains, which appears against a long 
hill that extends from east to west, its 
thermal establishment resting against the 
slope. <A little higher up are the great 
reservoirs into which the hot mineral wa 
ter is pumped in order that it may cool 
down overnight to a temperature at which 
it ean be used for baths and drinking 
These are saline waters, known and used 


since the time of the Romans, and now 


employed in every form known to seience, 
as by baths, by drinking, in vapor, in fo 
mentations, in spraying or ‘* pulveriza- 




















and in mud baths. There are 


i Springs, their temperature ranging 


149° to 151° F. The waters are 
and exciting, and their taste is not 
rreeadle They are especially sea 
cure of rheumatism and of wounds, 
ey have, like other saline water 
st benelicial effeet as a tonie for 
ous cases, and in the angwmia 1 
y Trom seroltula 
Bourbonne is a town of 4000 people, 
the visitor will have no difficulty in 


ry himself among the excellent ho 
nd furnished apartments that may 
sind. The Maison Beaurain, near 
establishment, is one of the best: its 


lish flu 


and one will meet many people ol 


irteous proprietor speaks En: 
wtion among his guests. The Ho 
des Bains is also to be commended. 
me the older physicians l may men 
Dr. Cabrol and Dr. Mag 


or; among the younger, Dr. Mag 


rnin, the mn 





Jun.,and Drs. Bougard and Causard. 
We will now turn from eastern to cen 
France, and toa famous group of minh 

iwters which, in spite of their fame, 
ut little visited by Americans. They 

e springs of Auvergne, the richest 
ip of mineral springs in the world 


erv variety of water, except the soda 


1 the sulphur waters, is represented 
mig them; and on Dr. Petit’s beauti 
chart of the Puy-de-Dome no less than 


O hundred and ninety separate springs 


indicated. The number of establish- 


ents is considerable. Those of Mont 
Dore and of La Bourboule are, perhaps 
ter known to Americans than any oth 


ong them; but of these, in their 


stinetive character Of arsenical waters, 


Vill Speak on another occasion. 


The visitor to Auvergne will usually 
ve by Clermont-Ferrand, the princi 
city of the region—a fine old place, 

th a fine cathedral, finished within a 

vear or two, five centuries after it was 
egun. The soil of the city is in parts 
npregnated with carbonic acid gas, and 
so lately as the summer of 1885, when 
I was first there, a lady was sutfocated 
»\ remaining too long in her own 
ellar. Close by Clermont stands the 
ovely new town of Royat. Its springs 
were frequented by the Romans. Then, 
during the long centuries that followed the 
overthrow of the Roman civilization—the 
greatest misfortune that has ever happen- 
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ed to men, and a misfortune still ncom 


pensated by Wilat the later centuries have 
given us—they were forgotten Of late 
vears they have been successively redis 
covered, the ancient plumbing even re 
Maing Im places, as al Plombieres; and 
now Rovat is one of the most in portant 
and most frequented stations of central 
rance, the visitors ranging trom ¢ KH) LO 
7000 every summer 

It is eminently a piace to charm the 
lover of natural beauty; a more delight 
ful valley it would be hard to find any 
Where. The type of scenery in Auvergne 


is ditferent from that of any other part of 
Kurope, that I know; it more resembles 
that pre sented bv thr picturesque Hillis 


and valleys of Hilo in the Hawaiian Is 


ands, with the important difference, how 
ever, that in Auvergne the ocean forms 
no part of thre View The likeness is based 
ipon the fact that both regions are of vol 
canic formation, and one that is, wee orl 
ally speaking, comparatively recen but 
Vinile the higher stations, like Mont Dor 


La Bourboule, Saint-Neectaire, have a se 


vere mountain beauty, Rovyat is all smiles 
in Royat whatever charm nature can put 
forth 1s at its fullest bhe count Is eX 


tremely varied in contour, or accidenteé, 
as the reneh Savi each 1OUSE aimost 
stands upon its own hill, or against it in 
such way that you may enter a magni 


cent hotel at the level of the lower street 


in the valley, and climb four st 
fore reaching the rear basement and the 


terrace on the erest of the hi 


The valley and the old village of Royat, 


with its church of the twelfth century, 
the latter situated half a mile above 
splendid thermal establishment, are very 
picturesque. The little neighboring vi 

lage of Fontanat, on the route to the Pu 

de-Dome, commands a fine view of the 
magnificent plain of the Limagne, and 
the whole hill-side is full of water run 
ning musically. The sweet springs o 
Hontanat! how they flow away sounding 
in their rocky channels, or following t 

roadside with companionabie ba e, or 


speeding softly over the hill-side 


t 
4 


bursting up unexpectedly from the forest 
path ! There are no such springs els 
vhere. They turn old mill-wheels, cen 
turies old, one would Say, t 
laden with green moss, more mos than 


wood; and in the dusty milling-room, 


quite untended, you see the grain slowly 
pulverizing under the old-fashioned mill- 


Hell Wileels 


—_—~t, 
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stones as if by some gentle primor- has not the iron of Royat, nor is its « 
; dial forces The strange old chureh, the mate, like that of Royat, invigorating. 
H de ( d dark forest of Vaucluse, Who, in fine, should go to Royvat? J 
i ills and wild uplands all valids of these three classes should go 
i m h heather, the musical cur 1. Those who suffer from affections 
rel ie Tiretaine in the rorge below, the respiratory tract chronie lary hg 
! distance the wild outlines of bronchitis, asthma, eatarrlh, and even t 
he mot iins of the Puy-de-Dome stand first stages of phthisis. 
ing against the pure horizon in spectral 2. Those who suffer from the manife 
: ) | ope does not offer a more fasei- tations of the arthritie diathesis: fro 
\ i” pieture rout, rheumatism, sciatica, gravel, or « 
| The springs at Royat are fourin num- zema and acne, which are allied skin d 
- I Ih) Cases 
The Cawsar, rediscovered in 1822, iron 3. Those who sutfer from chliloro-an: 
a ind carbonie acid, 29° Cer 84° ifah mie and nervous affeetions resulting firor 
A The Kugén 1848-53, alkaline and uterine derangements: women who suff 
chlorinated, 35° ( 95° J from any impoverishment of the bloo 
The St. Mart, 1875, alkaline and chlori- and its consequences; the chlorotie youn: 
nated, 31°C 88° I girl: the anremie and the nervous invali 


75, iron, carbonate of 


le arsenic, 20° C 


6S” | 

The Cesar is very useful in dyspepsia, 
chlo and in nervous affections. It is 
a del le water 


mous tavie 


: 
ba The Eugénie is one of the most abun- 
* dant mineral springs, not only in Kurope, 
but in the world It pours forth a noble 
jet of 2700 gallons per minute at 95° F., 


and supplies no less than eighty-five baths 


with flowing water—a creat advantage in 
ising t live bath,” as the French phy 
sicians call it rhe saline constituents of 


waters and their carbonie acid vas all 
reach the bather exactly as they leave 


nature’s | uboratory, 
The St. Mart has a great reputation, and 


deserved one, in the ease of bronchitis, 


larvngitis, and uterine atfections. 
The St. Victor is especially useful in 
CLLIOPOS amenorrhaa, and leucorrhoa. 
The Vaters very complicated in their 
constitution, have one remarkable quali 
tv. They contain nearly all the constitu 
ents of the serum of the blood, and in 


nearly the proportion in which it is found 


in the human body. They are a natural 


mineral lymph two pints of the waters 
of Rovat represent almost exactly one pint 
of serum. They are, as one might expect, 


highest value in diseases which de 
pend upon impoverishment of the blood 
\ few other 
erree with Royat the invaluable 
constitution of mineral lymph. Such are 
of Saint-Nectaire, 
Auvergne, and of 


mineral springs share in a 


those of Chateauneuf, 
and of Vie-sur-Ceére in 
Ems in Germany, the nearest congener, 


medicinally speaking, to Royat. But Ems 


; 
: 
- 





of whatever age—these are patients fo 


the pure springs of Royat. 


themselves under the 


Let them p 
eare of one of t! 
excellent physicians there, and they 


four or five weeks 
trial of the waters and of the enchantir 


mountain rambles. I must 


return cured after 
mention two 
Dr. Boucomont, 
Dr. Alexander Petit 
The learning and the courtesy of thes 
gentlemen, the latter of whom speaks Eng 


among those or 0d doctors 


the inspector, and 


{ 


lish, made my stay in Royat one of thi 
pleasantest experiences in the meinory of 
han plea 
sant places in distant countries I mu 
the tow 
that is full of hotels, villas, and maisons 
meublées, the Grand Hotel, kept by M. Ser 
vant. 


one who has seen more t a few 


name, too, among hotels of a 


It is all that cleanliness, good cook 
ing, and unfailing courtesy can make it, 
plus the noble views of mountain, plain 
and valley that expand, as at the estab 
lishment of Bussang, before e\ win 
The Prince of Wales ha 
here, and naturally the Grand Hotel is a 
favorite resort with English guests. 


ery 


dow. S put up 


Seventy-five miles from Clermont-Fer 
lies Saint-Nectaire, a 


thousand people. It is at 


village of a 
the head of 
a wild valley, with fine mountains clos 
ing it in; the lead into the 
smiling country beyond. More than for 
ty springs flow down the valley, leaving a 
They 


them are 


rand 


excursions 


red ochreous deposit as they flow. 
hot; ten 
used medicinally. 


or twelve of 
There are three well 


are all 
managed establishments. The waters are 
the strongest in Auvergne, and they con 
tain all the mineral elements of the other 
springs, from carbonic acid to arsenic 
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re strong waters, and can on \ vaters ; they resemble n V respects 
\ ider strict medical super those of Kissingen it thie e better 
yah tiie are admirable for one large supp ed DY the ston at r tem 
ot CIse s—in the condition known } 1 4 | 93> J au S en ne 
nphatis Kor serofulous and lym- those of Rovat, to immed se as they 
vatients and especially for the « emerge trom e ground as a ‘ Lh 
res O erofula, th aters O[ Sa { Li vaters of Kiss ren ure to 
strongly tonic. They be heated. In their dou properties © 
en in baths and douches tonie and purgative th ers of Chat 
( suneuf we come again upon ou yn al 1 Irpasse { \ \ 1 the cure 
| iters of the vet np. of ansemik id tyn Cj nts The 
With Dr Boueomont of Rovat tonic effect « etly re LIPS e } ! tive 
un inclined to rank them among tl Chev are ex ent for anwmiia, ¢ t.rneu 
valuable, not merely of Auvei matism, malarious feve) chlorosis, leu 
( ill France Fifteen springs otfer corrhoea, dyspepsia, and the restoration 
pli ‘ian in their varied warmth after hen Iplegie paral 
chemical composition an extended Rouzat, four miles from Rio tands 
of qualities for his preseription. 1812 feet ab ea-level, upon the slope 
e er predominantly iron, ma of the Dome mounta It has a fine 
in, or bicarbonated waters, more alka establishment | aters are chloro 
than those of Royat, less so than bicarbonated and urm._ (31° C . | 
of V and laxative in sufficient md especi itted for the ¢ e of lym 
The are especially adapted » phatism and anvemia Taken in modera 
Se ¢ ) tie, anzeemie, and chlorotic tion, these | Hiv mineralized iters Wil 
| rs for whom the waters of Vichy cure the dyspepsia of lymphatie persons, 
1 strong 1 who find in those of but a nervous d eptie v it be be 
. a gent ton etfect Bu etited her Congestive or ¢ ! ul : 
ters are also true mineral lymphs; ments of the uterus are also sure to find 
r iron, lime, ehloride of sodium are relief or cure at this station 
rled 1 ly as in the human blood. Sainte-Marguerite, on the Allier, one 
Chateauneuf is among the most impor- hour by railroad from Clermont-Ferrand 
f all tions for the eure of chloro- has a veritable geyser in its vonderful 
Ss. angem ind the resulting neuroses. spring, the Source Merveilleus An in 
e therma stablishments are less com termittent jet of carbonated water spouts 
te than most of those that I have al- forth every three or four minutes, but 
described: but the cure, the one twice a day a furious burst of water at 31 
ne needf is to be had, and it will be @C 8S° EF. breaks from the fountain, 
rt tthe led D the walks and drives flinging itself to a height of twe nty-three 
the n borhood. The situation in feet,and delugingeverything around. Th 
valley the Sioule is one of ravish water, saturated with carbonie acid gas, is 
¢ beauty Placed at the extremity of used in baths and as a drink There are 
\uvergne, this landscape will leave an in- two other springs similar in composition, 
elfaceable impression upon the mind of but cooler, having a temperature of only 
dep rting traveller. 13°-14° C 55°-57° F., but all are alike 
Coming back from the mountain fast- chloro-carbonated They are essentially 
sses, Chatelguyon, near Riom, is a vil- plastic, blood-forming, reconstituent; they 
O of two thousand people. It is situ stimulate the digestion, ré pair the blood 
lon the Sardon,and many of its warm and restore the ana@mie and the chlorotic 
ineral springs join themselves totheecur- to health. These excellent waters have 
t of the stream. So bountiful is their been known for at least three hundred 
flow that at some places, if you will put years, and their modest but comfortable 
our ear to the ground, you will hear the establishment deserves a greater vogut 
iters boiling far down in profound chan- than it possesses to-day 
sin the earth. Their mineralization Such are a few of the more valuable of 
s very complex, but they have a definite the healing springs of central and eastern 
effect; they are cathartie, and more strong- Frances But it must be remembered that 


ly so than one would anticipate from the 


most earefu 


rh *\ 


may 


1 st udy of 


be described as tonie purgative 


their composit ion, 


what I have said will not enable the inva 


lid to choose among them without the aid 


of a competent consulting physician 
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Chiturs € 





it I sum 
! ! I ! Lot ( i ( ect 
\ Ita a | J 1S 
ni $s n ( © ez 
| the of their 
( of th wma 
1 » ola » steer 
er peo] \ | ying 
| B l ren wi i nports that 
\ 11 li no act tl maternu respon 
vy 3 mW Ss pose that they kKne 
precise v that responsibil should be 
lischa l have no. ctane n | it 
l t St es i Chita 
i] t 1 icco ; i sweet 
mann \ ren P rents are 
in cd t 
Phese | | ( leep im 
pression of ess of nature or th 
futul ( hate Tit TO ¢ Into activity 
t Gg ( swh 11h cir ¢ Sis ap 
parer Lm erfluit Nature with un 
pal ness accumulates ¢ iren 
) { ] ( Ol pP l 1O- 
thers ! lv more than tull, and 
ie@aves ] eandidates for t mo thre 
W gS ol ment sw ch are h 
] | \ em} ment t should ( 
refore, by thi nevolent, 
th 1} who point out to others 
how mn t oO Theil tuty more ettect 
! hay tiner ntention, but are 
mere } t overflow from too copious 
| ed ipply, and so moisten the 
idyjacel | beyond reason 
It this t tl had be hn constantly 1 
meni) | familiar remark would hardly 
( made to the mentor overflowing 
\ 1 ¢ l to is neighbor that there was 
One we 1 who made a large fortune by 
Wn siness. The truth is that 
t Ss I far as it implies that a man 
shi mself only in what concerns 
Himse x 1\ Vand personally, incule ites 
y sarcas indirection a mischievous selfish 
a the remark intends, everybody 
S 13 | only his own business, who 
W 1 muh verybody’s business? And this 
qj suggests the further ques- 
t endency ot which we are 
speak a perversion or a diver- 
si f i vhich produces public 
snirit 
Hf 1 vou live in the country, 
hich | t i ns tie Easy Chair is his 
ippy | \ roads are covered with 
lat ( ( ones, and these covered again 
with ea makes a good road impos 
s ( i preve ts crushing and pac k 
ing, what shall Ignatius do? It is a question 
which he propounds to the Easy Chair. He 
can remonst! with the local officers, or he 


ndous letters to the village 





ast, Chair. 


papel rn them “ Junius,” and “ Vindex 
ul * Boanerges,” and * A Taxpayer,” ar 
Patriot,’ and * Sentinel,” and “ Cincinnatus 


or he can do nothing. Now IJenatius sa 








lat if he takes the first course he is ask« 
pleasantly on all sides if he proposes to rm 
lage, and to attend to everybody « 

business, and to earn the title of the villa 
busybody, and whether he re ally SUP Pose 
that he can do other people’s work as well 


isown? If he takes the other course, thr 
is an equal host of critics who declare that h 


conduct is like that of all other men, and that 
it is no wonder the vill: is] 








we lane i 3 
If Ignatius is to take counsel of the spit 
Which extols the man who made a fortune 
minding his own business, he will conelud 
that the care of the streets is the business 
the overseer appointe ad to that office, and tl 
he has no more interest in the matter than al 
hi bors. Then it will appear that what 
is everybody's business is nobody's, and the 








wisdom of minding your own business w 
be illustrated by abominable roads It wi 
be o jected that this is not the sume Cause as 
that of the superserviceable neighbor, or ot 
the excellent maiden lady who seeks to regu 
late her married friend’s nursery. But is it 
not very much the same? If Ignatius lifts up 
his voice against the road, what does he do 
He says to the village overseer that he knows 
better than the overseer how to make a road. 
Is not that what Diana says to Cornelia whet 
she instructs her in training her children, o1 
what Tityrus Says to Melib@us when he 
vises him how to plant trees? 

Lord John’s willingness to take command 
of the Channel fleet is akin to the readiness 
with which many good people who have littl 
eX rience, or even none at all, off 


ler to ect 
magazines and newspapers. Whether they 
also bestow their counsel upon the family 
physician as to the conduct of his practice, 
or kindly volunteer to superintend the busi 
ness of others with whom they deal, does not 
appear. But as there is as much reason foi 
the action in one case as in the others, it is to 
be assumed that they propose a general man 
agement of the business of other people. The y 
will ¢ xpect, therefore, and natur uly, that oth 
s will do the same friendly oftice for them 
and the vivacious Cato, who recently favored 
an editor, who tells us the story, with his views 
of the proper management of the editor's jom 
nal, was not surprised by the editor's rejoinder. 
Cato thought, and said to the editor in sub 
stance, that if a new lock, stock, and barrel 
were provided, the musket would be a tole 
able weapon. Cato was a lawyer, and the 
editor, without referring to the letter of his 
correspondent, replied at length and in de 
tail, admonishinge Cato that his knowledge of 
law was very imperfect, that as an advocate 
he apparently lacked every qualification, that 


{ 




















EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 








s singularly ar te of tact, and t t 
ers We ‘ sé nsive that t v 1 
} clients and discredited lis profession 
tect t t he wrote is a friend, and with 
d to Catos success at the | Cato 
y rep t he said to his trends that 
was the most impudent fe v of 
ruaintan in Opinion which, by a sin 
ncidence, the editor had freely ex 
| to his friends in regard to Cato 
yIS1 in il-cdlisposed, ta ynot 
perceptive person, meant no mischiet, 
yrote in good taith sut the wise came 
» her infant pupil, “ My dear, you must 
not mean to; you must mean not to 
pupil who pondered and applied: that 
vis amuch happier man than the o1 
1 terstood it. 
te to th editor a 
}) other editors 
\ iggested to him that editors 
kely to be capable of managing 
wh sin is lawyers or doctors, and 
ul el Lord John advises the ad 
v to han his squadron to the best 
vre, he will be inclined to remember 
vod advice to Tattycoram, who was in- 


urst into ¢ xplosive spee ch, 


Tattyeoram.” 





irtue and the duty of | ospitality are 


( in t most ancient records sut 
tality ofa tribe and a tent, the virtue 
ishing the feet and cooling the brow of 
travel-worn waytarer, are Vv different 








» thre ity of surrendering your time to 
le d of anvbody who chooses to knock 
t your door ‘Ah, Charles Lonetel 





to his friend Professor Norton, “if I were 





t kind to that poor fellow, who would be ?” 
I { ww owas the most generous and pa 
fmen. Bi time was like an orchard 
fruit by the road-side, and every tramp 
it liberty to jump over the fence and help 
elf. Emerson in one of his poems ex- 
ills 
“ Askest w long thou s atay’? 
1 of day! 
mye sat 1} Cal ot i 
Ling hou shalt rue t fault ; 
If Lov s moment overstay 
Ha s sW bt re ulsions play.” 


that is to say, of another's 


S ‘ ss 0 He assumes that the 


render, 


in Whom he makes his involuntary host can 

e no pleasure greater and no occupation 
pressing than sec ine and amusing him. 

I] kes his victim in a way that prevents 
lefence. He has him at a frightful dis- 
vivantagwe, name ly, the in ibility imposed by 
nN to express Impatience or sense ol 
Thy should a man of the English- 


t 


to console himself with the 
s his castle, if 





& man’s house 1 


at 


the airy idler passes the bridge, penetrates the 


and ; citadel, 
vhile the dismayed lord of the domain is par- 
Vou. LXXIII 435.—32 


orteul quietly oecupies the 


No 





\ L by \ t virtue of hospit V 
} in . weakly upon the f in 
l <S 
B I st the day is tound upon 
" ii 
: a ~ il ury rede en- 
‘ \ { ! y sv n 
, , 


} essl sist 

Lit s is meas \ Whoever steals 
r wastes it stes a { ~ miue nest 
mais t . Yet the Avaricia is a 
kind of spicler-—¢ liant of co » that 
charin yr torn Ke tl W Cat i » the 
pl SS But she g¢ s up { vn the 
pavement, anc u fly ecarnes 1) thas 
own priva ZZ, ¢ es humn ; ind 

iwi pers to him te Vill WW » Hel 

She W Spers every «l ler \ Ct 

ISIN first, then 1t 1 \ $ to 
the key of surprise, of reproach, of 1 rna- 
tio “Won't ve con W ‘ rie I 
con Do \ know how long it is sine 
you came I heard of you at Portia’s, Is 
my house so repulsive Why cdo you shelht 
me so \ t is insulti It im 
plies that I 1 too stupid to wast » hour 
upon. You think me a fool Fly! you are 


no gentleman,’ 


Good 


heavens! Is a fly be 1 to walk in 
and be consumed Does ( r spider 
that is to say, Avaricia—suppose her house to 
he the garden of Eden? Is there no joy com 
parable to an hour in her drawing-room Is 
she a houri of houris that all true believers in 
ealling upon her are imparadised? Is a man 
necessarily so unhappy in lis own society ¢ 
Does it never occur to her that the thin scum 
of tittle-tattle w ch she skims to ill comers 
is not nutritious? Can anything be more lu- 
cdicrous than to assume to the point of anget 
that you are a delightful person whom every 


ody must gladly see?) Yet this 
ricia does in her wear 


isome urgency that yu 

shall come to her house 
Such urgency is not spitalitv. The secret 
of hospitality is perfect freedom for the est 
freedom to come or not to come, to stay or 





not to stay, and, when ctuaily Ww n \ 1! 
domain, freedom from incessant prods of set 
vice of every kind. vitality says to ( 
euest, in a sens mol Ss ‘ than that of 
Spanish courtesy, this lous 3 \ 3. That 
phrase means that you w do precisely as 
you do at home, and if you shrink from 
ceiving the offer as it is ma it is because 
you do not understand the nat ot spitna 
ity. But hospitality does not say to ¢ in 
vader of the household, This house i urs 
On the contrary, to the devastators of the day 
it says emphatically, This house is n When 
Montaigne went down into Italy from France 
he stopped at all the fine chateaux, and claim- 
ed hospitality of the lord as one gentleman of 
another. Ifyou are Mont Ligne, y uu can like- 


wise knock at 


welcome. 


every door and be sure of your 
But if you are not Montaign Q 








j 
{ 
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You ask in return whether Montaigne shall 
be a l t s door in the face ot 
I s scp mere tmnirer Who 

i fa av ige ol spect to the kind 

t 1s ¢ erea 3 fe, or Const a 

) res l l LUEtS ¢ No 

nm XJ ne do Ss ¢ vs thre 

Ot | re ira ind Oblient 1 

1 the p us The A crat mn 

England receive vith the keenest pleasu 

the ] s t e that eC Lili l witen 
eal thi ety of nation Longtellow 
Craig l l Sa Subilmel to be 

such grat Ss nat es ur AWAY paticnt 

This is 1 plea in abatement Ile was 

boread tii Ms Word may ta enuy 

upon some bore 1 remind nto be mer 

Cl Viethie 1) es DV penetrating thie 

Lhe e ot t ( by Comp Ing another to 

penetrat ( 

Let | \ it this iii Sti | \ ma 
OF hike \ even Jia man has charm 
ead us W Is Sons ided us by his wis 
( | {i us by tits fervor, or has proved 
hinseil many way to be a public benetactor, 
he s not b condem ead to too severe a 
eC} t1 8 shall not be sentenced, for in 
stance, to contiseation of all his time, nor 


stripped) w y of that protection which 
home secures to othe people who are not 
‘ ty of pu benefits Undoubtedly a 
man who makes himself favorably known, 
ind becomes a p r favorite, takes a creat 
risk. But let us have merey. Lf we are real 
ly grateful to him, if we truly honor him, and 
would show our regard, let us remember that 


to rob him of lis time is to deprive a captive 


Tue press, that vigilant sentinel upon the 
watch-tower of civil and religious liberty, like 
Sister Anne upon Bluc-beard’s turret, descried 
,) 


something wrong in the ceremony of the Pre- 
sident’s wedding It whispered audibly that 
the Revere | Doctor omitted from the service 
the word “obey,” and that the lady therefore 
hecam i. wife without the vow of obedience 
to a husband Chis ineident  s riously dis 


turbed certain newspapers whose course for 


has shown their profound concern 
for the interests of religion, and many excel- 
lent persons also have been anxious to know 


the wife 


Whether, under such circumstances, 
has been married properly. Indeed, there are 
said to be some young women who suppose 
that the vow of obedience is the essential 
marriage vow—a view in which they are reso- 

tely supported by many very young gentle- 
men who are not very long emancipated from 
maternal control 

It may allay these tender apprehensions to 
know not only that the word obey is often 
omitted from the marriage ceremony, but that 
many veiled ladies, in wreaths of orange flow- 
ers, insist upon the omission, In fact, to use 
diplomatic inguage, the concession of the 


omission has been known to be held in many 


cases to be a preliminary sine gua non uy 


Lie part of one of the high cContractin part 


by men to express and emphasize the 
of men that the man is the head of 


woman. Indeed, the interested inc 





i 

find that most of the traditional theories 
t relations of thi xes Which are ¢ 
quoted as indisputa ind conclusive 
ments represent merely the views of 1 
rh iws W ch ree ite these re ti 
laws of divorce, of the mehts and the cor 
of property oft the disp sition and ¢ 
children—are the work of men, and simply 
press their will, More than a quarter of 
century ago Mr. Gladstone said the dive 
law heland were a shame to civilizat 





and lum nity. 
The ladies, therefore, who suppose that tl 


laws and traditions and ceremonial vows r 





upon a divine sanction 
\ 





qui ntly solicitous to wear the voke of unc 
tioning subjugation, not of choice, but as a 
religi ,need bend no longer for that 





reason. If they pre fer to ob« y, indeed, they art 


not restrained by any religious obligation, 1 


if they prefer to command, “ But. inte rposes 
at this point the youthful casuist of the oth 
sex, “surely exigencies of difference at 
when there must be a decisive will, and, ot 
course, that will must be the man’s.” Yes 
so men have (r¢ nerally said, and their views 
have generally prevailed. But the general 


prevalence of ignorance was not a sound a 


geument against the introduction of general 
education, and in the republic of reason and 
mat ‘imony the general assent of husbands 
cannot conclude the 
In a matrimonin 
decide. Granted; and what should dete: 
mine the decision ? Plainly, the right of the 
case. Now a wife is quite as likely—upon 
the whole, indeed, more likely to be nelht 
upon a family question than the husband. 
Still, says the casuist, he must decide, because 
he is the bread-winner, and because he is the 
stronger and ean enforce his will. Very well 


then the r 


rights of wives. 
= 
Ul } 


lierence some one niust 





ison disappears when the woman 
is the bread-winner, and in that case it is 
plainly not as a man that the husband must 
decide, which ends the merely masculine pre- 
tension. The other reason, that he can enforce 
his will, is applicable to the control ofa brute 
or of a slave, but is it applicable to that of a 
wife? Moreover, when we speak of right, we 
do not mean brute force. That one man may 
be able to knock another man down, or to 
beat a woman, establishes no right to do so. 
The casuist must look further if he would 
justify himself. 

In the matrimonial republic, indeed, as in 
all other communities, undoubtedly force will 
decide many a difference. It is notorious that 
the English law—made by men, and inter- 
preted by men-—authorized the husband to 
correct the wife with a stick of reasonable 
thickness, and upon appeal the judge, who 

















presumably a husband, decided that rea- 
Pree 


i Kn 


The British 


ess Was about the thickness of 


usage also permitted 


e of the wife by the husband, a rcal 
mn from the theory of the right of the 
das founded in streneth of muscle. 
| ( \ (to obev the husband, cer 
the husband is authorized to enforce 
nee, and if the contumacy of the wife 
els rt to the stick of'a thumb’s thiek 
may be very painful to Romeo to ad 


relations with Juliet in that emplhatie 
tiie 


which he 


er, but who can deny the right of 
compel the obedience 


ht to demand ? 


> 
Romeo 


{ iit rig 
Does perhaps, that if 


1 { promises to obey, het Prowse 4 


his 


ll make 


suppose, 





stick unnecessary? The answer to his 


Pe HNositiror 


I ts. R 


1 is printed every day in the police 


ymieo, ifthe be 


tw senspbie man and 
{ ich men only is this debate opened will 
that all differences between Juliet and 


| self will be determined. her vow 


is will, 


not by 


edience or submission to how 


Wise or dangerous or criminal his will 


be, but by their common cood sense In 
t happy real of conjugal affection the 
rer nature will rule, however mild and 


ine its expression may be, as 
of the sky,” 
tides. However that gentle regent 
L to foll 
however the raging sea may toss and roar, 


eet regent sways the ocean 
may have 
w the whims of the restless sea, 
ows will be resistlessly forsworn, and all 
fi ry vain, as she moves softly on, and he 
every cove and bay runs obediently after. 
As the | | assert them 


and divine laws 
es in the lappy realm, Romeo the husband 


eternal 


} 


| perecive that marriage vows are not prom 
s to be entoreed. but lovers’ protestations 


to be fulfilled. They are very solemn, and of 

glity import They unite two lives for bet 
ter or worse. But the vow to love, the vow to 
honor, how shall they be enforeed when love 


s fled and honor is no longer possible? A 
j ‘ i heart-felt 
acharm to stay the mornine-star” ? 
hold a heart to its be- 
the dishonored?) The 
; therefore, need not in 
sist ardently that there shall be a vow of obe- 
‘ ce as binding his Duleinea to do what 
ight not to be 
or not. But, 
y “that 


Is & form of words, 


But has it “ 


purpose. 
Has it the 


iver, or 


power to 
honor to 


lowny-bearded casuist, 


done whether he 
on the 


be” 


commands 
other hand, the 
need not 


sweet 
to 


recent shall hesitate 


promise to obey, since she gladly promises to 
love and honor. Obedience is of the will, but 
love is beyond it. She may obey when she 
can no longer love, and if she hesitates at all 


should be at the promise which eludes her 


power to fulfil. 

No New-Yorker need longer 
of what a Kirmess actually is, 
exact significance of the word 
known to him. 


be ignorant 
although the 
may un 
It is a kind of open-air fair, 
or a fair within a hall which properly should 





be 
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be held without it. Put whatever the word 


may precisely mean, and wherever a fair oug 

to be h ld, whoever was fortunate enough to 
see the Kirmess of a month ago on Staten Is] 
and saw avery benautit and memorable Syy 

tack Staten Island 1 pleasant suburb of 
the city, whose ! imber was never dis 
t r iti vas sud y and finally broken 
v the rapid ti t railroad, which abruptly 
ended all the traditions of the islind by per 
seding both lines of ferry—the old Quarantin« 
ferry, whose estal hment reaches back to tl 

time of Governor Tompkins and to the youth 


‘ ‘ 
of ¢ ius Vanderbilt, and the North Shore 
ferry, which pleasantly skirted the margin of 
thie Kill von Kull 

There is now one 


orne 


island alone the 
All this is ¢] 
with 


inged 


a boat 


every half-hour, from the end ot 
the Battery to the nearest point of the island, 
which has been * made” out into the bay, and 
the new land bears the new name of St 
George, probably of Cappadocia certainly 
not of Staten Island; for that island, St. Pat 


rick or St 


Nicholas 
Ball 


mone for 


ion saints 


St. Base |! or St. Buffalo Bill among d 


mestic deities, would seem to be the tutelar 
venius.—But the rapid transit shall not whirl 
us away from the Kirmes Indeed, it whirled 


ind some ex-islinders from 
| tty and pleasant 
two soft evenings in May. 


many in Isinnaer 


the eity to that pi 


There is a hall on Staten Island unust 
spacious and convenient for asuburb,in which 
the Kirmess was held A stage at one end is 
fitted for concerts and plays, and upon this 
happy occasion a large space upon the floor 


in front was corded off trom the rest of the 





hall in which the audience sat. In one cor 
ner of the hall, by the stage, was Lander’s 
hand, beloved of the flying feet of WW young 


New York, and when | 
expectation was eager-—even as when “the 
the 
drop-eut 
ith fi 


costumes 


the eha 


elephant now goes round, goes round” 

: Up rose 
tain, and revealed a stage massed w 
in the i 
with the st Lore behi 
illuminated booths. a 
pan and its tre: 
in a beautiful effect, 
the happy islands 
far away beyond e 
Street and Buffalo Bill. 

The music still sounded as the eurtain fell 
amid the eager 
charmed with the st and sparkling 
prelude, and while the pleased murniur filled 
tl a 
measure 


band began to pl the 
; cures 
brilliant 


Most ind Vv 


i set 


wious 
with decorated and 
booth of flowers, of Ja 
ill fe 
is ofa peopled scene from 


licitously combined 


chanted and far 


it Wall 


weariness, ane 


ipplause of the audience, 


reestive 





e room the musie modulated into the marke 
of a , and the prettiest 
procession of Dutch maidens emerged from 
the anteroom into the hall within the enclosed 
space, their heads bending from side to side. 
keeping time the 
They were dressed in 
Dutch costume, and in every variety and « 
staidest of caps, t 


s, and the brightest of rib- 


national dance 


and their movement with 


melody of the dance. 
lo- 


ne 


gree of quaintness—the 


snugegest of kirtle 
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bons. Many of the costumes were those in 
which the Dutch belles of an earlier day in 
New York and upon the banks of the upper 
Hudson had dance d as demure ly as their love 
ly descendants, and captured young hearts that 
lone since grew old, but beat none the less 
trne, and which now for many a year have 
ceased to beat. 

Thus in a soft perspective of tender associa 
tion the Dutch maidens danced, swayed by 
the buoyant impulse of the music, interlacing, 
interloe ked, banded and dispersed, now ad- 
vancing, now retreating, still with the mea- 
sured fall of accordant feet, a picture, a mem- 
ory, a poem—or, as Mr. Whistler might say, a 
characteristic symphony in color and form 
and motion—until, amid cheers and plaudits, 
the retiring column of happy youth, sporting 
coyly in its May and palpitating With its own 
pleasure, danced gayly off and disappeared. 

Meanwhile, as the Dutch maidens entered, 
the drop-curtain rose, and the stage, with its 
booths and a few gay groups gracefully dis- 
posed, made a most fitting background for 
the dance. Then upon the floor came the 
Spaniards, dark-haired, dark-eyed, with dusky 
veils and beautiful costumes of Basque and 
Andalusia, with graceful abandon, lithe forms 
bending low and rising proudly erect, with 
stately movement stepping to the stately 
rhythm, marked by the clicking cGastanet, 
queenly, disdaintul, passionate, fascinating. So 
might Cleopatra have enchanted Antony and 
drawn him on to his doom, or Xarifa have 
arisen, laying her golden cushion down, and 
With imperial grace and yearning pathos of 
romantic motion have dared Abdallah to be 
frlsc It was a captivating dance; but the 
Spanish houris vanished too swiltly, like the 
Dutch maidens,and were followed by the 
gypsies with tinkling tambourines. The 
swilt and intricate movement of flying figures 
in glittering costumes Was greeted with con- 
tinual gusts of applause, and as the gypsies 
disappeared the delighted spectators felt that 
every successive dance was better than every 
other, 

The Dresden china set was a group of Louis 
Quinze costumes, of demoiselles in brocade and 
chevaliers in flowered satin, who, with elab- 
orate artificiality « f decorous dignity, loftily 
bowed and courtesied the minuet, in striking 
contrast with the breezy rush of the gypsies. 
The DUSK ot the dance from Don Giovanni 
gave a pathos to the scene, which the glances 
of smiling eyes from under powdered hair did 
not contirm, and for a moment there was a 

ewildering glimpse of that old heartless so- 
cicty in which politeness took the place of 
principle, and reckless and splendid luxury 
concealed decay. Then while the vision of 
Duteh maidenhood and Spanish romance and 
gypsy gayety and the powdered pomp of 
Versailles still lingered, loath to go, suddenly 
all vanished in the modern moment and the 
familiar simple dress of the lawn-tennis play- 
ers carrying their rackets, and in the mazes 


of a dance enclosing their grouped partners 
the net. It was the happy end ot the S} 
tacle of characteristic dances which for tw 
hours had charmed the eye; but the Kirmes 
continued in visits to the booths, and tratti 
in dainty wares, and the waltz and Lance: 
upon the floor. 
The Kirmess is a Dutch festival. But ne 
er could Dutch and Spanish and gypsy a 


rT 





d 
French maidens have been fairer, nor all the 
gay pageant of dances and costumes mor 
brilliant and beautiful, than they were that 
evening upon Staten Island. 


JENKINS appearing in the form of a public 
benefactor isa very comical figure, and Jenkins 
posing as a patriotic asserter of the right ot 
the public to inspect the tooth-brushes ot 
public men, and to contemplate the towels 
upon which they have wiped their hands, 
and taking the air of a tribune of the peo 
ple as he reports through the key-hole o1 
from his own nimble invention the remarks 
of a public man to his secretary or his wile, 
is one of the most absurd objects conceiy 
able. That the clown should take himselt 
seriously is a jest beyond all the rest. But 
this is what Jenkins has recently done with 
an earnestness that is ludicrous. 

The marriage of an eminent man who o« 
cupies a Conspicuous public position is an es 
sentially private event. But his official dig 
nity gives to it a certain degree of public in 
terest, so that if he be a President of the United 
States, the Queen of England and other official 
personages and authorities naturally send to 
him respectful messages of congratulation. 
His fellow-eitizens hear with universal inter 
est of the contemplated event, and wish him 
well, and when the marriage occurs it is an 
occasion which is noted with pleasure, But 
official position does not authorize imperti- 
nent scrutiny of private life, and an Amer- 
ican citizen does not Jose the right of privacy 
because he is called to the discharge of cei 
tain public duties. 

This is an elementary axiom which Jenkins 
regards very much as certain politicians re- 
gard what they call Sunday-school politics. 
Jenkins disdainfully pities those who sup 
pose that public men are not at every moment 
and in every relation the lawful prey of mor 
bid curiosity. He holds that when a man lias 
voted for a public officer who has been elect- 
ed, he has a right to know how often the of 
ficer’s boots are blacked, and with what black- 
ing, and whether the blackine is sold to him 
at higher or lower rates because of his official 
position. Ifsuch an official declines to admit 
Jenkins to see him wash his hands or brush 
his teeth, Jenkins, as a vigilant guardian of 
public liberty, will denounce him to the coun- 
try as a peacock and an upstart, an aristocrat 
and enemy of the people, a dude of Anglo- 
maniae tendencies, and an assassin of free in- 
stitutions. 

But when it is surmised that such an officer 























married, Jenkins, so to speak, appears 

nsallalong the line. From that moment 

hat he can ascertain or invent con 

the lady shall be withheld from expo 

» the publie in Jenkins’s most glowing 

Her appearance, her manner, her dress 

ersation, shall all be deseribed in thi 

detail, and with all luxuriance of fancy 

{ rood that Jenkins ean commanc 

1 ut, the wedding dress, her favorite 

tarpie iwnec 1 tes of het Ss rot yverurs 

im of dresses and the size of her 

g | all be mingled, as it were,in a 

mess, and served by Chef Jenkins, pip- 

it and spiced to the utmost for Jenkins’s 

tating public. This shall be done day 

, lav. and at endless length and in elabo 
tail. It shall be seasoned also with 

ms and gibes and mock compliments 


meratulations, for Jenkins has the soul 

true valet; and the performance shall not 

» with the wedding. By no mea Jen 

s hopes that he understands his business 

than that 

ring this tremendous bon In of 
inence, against which a gentleman, b 

V public man, has really no defence, ex 

n the instinets of other gentlemen, a sus- 

mn crosses the mind of Jenkins that the 

business is base and contemptible and 
inexcusable, he is ql lite e (yl unl to the occasion 

With a fine air he exclaims: “ Why does the 

1) e man try to make a mystery of this 

x? Does he acknowlédge no duty to the 

rv? to himself? above all, to the lady? 

Jenkins 1st declares that itis Miss D ly: Jen- 

ns 2d insists that it is Mrs. Cobb: Jenkins 

| telegraphs from Timbuctoo that the whole 

story 1s false, and that no marriage is contem 


€0 


NE of the minor regrets which t] 
of contemporary literature must 
of the faet that he will probably 
alive a hundred years hence is that 
cannot know is to all the 
estimable books which the press is now pour- 
If he is himself an author, he knows 
his own books must at least perish in the 
second glacial epoch; and he cannot help the 
eboding that much besides which is excel- 
t and much which is beautiful will be lost 


server 
in 
be 


( 


view 
become of 


what 


: it 
oO 


efore that time in the mere excess of beauty 
inal excellence, The greatest exc llence and 
1e greatest beauty are still perhaps as rare as 


in the past, but we think that the literary av- 
rage is in some ways higher than ever it was. 
More honest and faithful and skilful work is 
| and more of it. The penetrating spirit 
f democracy has found its expression in the 
very quality of literature; the old oligarchic 





ne 
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plated. What has the gentleman most con 
cerned to say ? Has any man in any positio 
i right thus to trifle with the anxiety of a 
whole country ? Honorable consideration for 
ladies demands that this suspicious and out 
rage Ss retice id rhe conduet | 
the public offi . rapardonable He has 
himself only to blame if the most i lous 
construction is placed upon all the ¢i 1 
stances Jenkins then resumes his daily vol 
ley of twaddle, and informs us, what we a 
know to be unt that t American peopl 
ire pl yfoundly agitated by the event, and ce 
sire, before all things, to know wheth the 
lady takes strawberries with sugar, or with 
cream, or both, or without either 

But he is not content with the sloppy pen 
he takes to the dirty peneil, and degrades th 
American press with the coarses ind most 
vulgar cuts. The newspaper which could he 
guilty of issuing some of the pictures which 


under pretence oft 
Im & maria 
every honorable man and 
The ity press, fed by Jenkit 
daily columns of the ! 
uldry, and “illustrated” with 


isa natic 


were recently 


published 
gratifying public interest 


of 
mil 


serves the seorn 

woman 

with lowest 
% 


shameful 





tures mal disgrace Ifthere be really 
demand for such things, it is only an t 
kind of people to which no dee nt paper ap 
peals, and if money is ictually made by pan 
dering to es, it is money as de y 
tainted as of a pirate or any other 
wices of SIN, 

Jenkins has been hitherto a mere snob and 
clown and boob But he has shown signs 
recently both of malignant and contemptib 
knavery. Let him return his proper fune- 


tion of admiring valet. 


Study, 


republic of letters is passing ; already we have 


glimpses of the Commune. If the reader has 
noted the optimi tic tone of these essays he will 
conceive that we are not wholly dismayed at 
the prospect, and that we find a consolation 
in recognizing what seems good now, when 
the difficult business of forecasting its future 
perplexes and sadde1 Our chief concern is 


that we cannot good there 
in all the 

public will | 
that we this will have very little to d 
with their destiny. The fittest, in literature 
as in everything else, will survive, il 
ways done; and for air in say 
ing this is well and that is ill understand 
perfectly that are not “ling final doom 
We are saying what our experience of titeratur 
and of life has persuaded us is the truth; but 
these books are also the expression of literature 
and of life, and will confess again, if again 
the public will keep our secret, that sometimes 


recos nize all 


> books th it come 


keep our secret, w 


believe 


as it has 
all our confident 
we 


wi ce 


we 
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el the problem of 
likely, they should 
reast It is alrea ly 


ian touch contem- 
ts, to speak of 


11 
Whit seems prom- 
l ted or overlooked 
lespair for t ison, if he will r¢ 
that criticism can neither make nor un- 
vere haye not been greater 
sin became an art than there 


t ereatest books 


certainly 
o have put a literary con- 
ks unfelt in he early mias- 
iow only in the books of 
been passed in i 
1 to employi 
ive employed 
myect, Who 
is In no wise 
to be done. In this so 
rn book so unconscious as 


Memoirs, which is 
ynplete in it ‘ond volume. We have 


spoken of the tirst volume, and of the 
] 


distinguished it. The same 
ingular directness character 
i The author's one 

facts out in words, 

r” phrases, but takes 

3, that will best ¢ 

ere a man ora force of 

lhment of a feat of arms. 

wasted in pree hing 

fashion of literary 

there is no thought of style, and so the 


ive 


is good as it isin the Book of Chronicles, 
in the Pil/grim’s Progress, or in a novel 
Fox ‘s, with a iL culi ir, almost pl belan, 
ness at times. There is no more attempt 
imatie effect than there is at ceeremonious 
things happen in that tale of a mighty 


war as they happened in the mighty war its 

without setting, without artificial relief 
nother, as if the v were ill of one 
cree, Judgements are delivered w 

same unimposing quiet ~ 

tribunal except that which comes 

weight and justice of the opinions 

Ways an unaffected, unpretentious man 

talking; and throughout he prete: 

the uniform of a private, with nothi 

general about him but the should 

which he sometimes forgets. 

We have heard a great deal al 
American was to be in literature \ 
got there. What if this were he—thi 
form without formality, this inner dig 

i straighttorw ird arrival, this mid-day « 
ness? We find much of these qualities in t 
two large volumes of Lieutenant Gr 
Three Years ot Arctic Service ; so much that 
are not sure but West Point might be a ¢ 
training school for our literati, : it has « 
tainly been for our soldiers. The annual 
pointm« nt ofa literary cadet from each ¢ 
eressional district would probably vive us A 
permanent body of writers whom we could 
draw upon for all departments, with ar 
sonable assurance that they had been rigidly 
trained to express themselves with distinct 
ness and sincerity; and this our present hap 
py-go-lucky fashion of getting our literary 
men hardly does. The idea is one which 
must not be pressed too far, or suffered to in- 
terfere with a moresserious expression of the 
respect we feel for Lieutenant Greely’s tellit 
of his wonderful story; but still we think 
there must be something due to the high and 
wholesome discipline of two men, alike in lit 
tle else in their past, when they come to the 
same effect in their reader’s mind. The eftect 
is all the more noticeable because the method 
of the books is so different. Licutenant Gre 
ly’s story is not a continuous, full narrative 
told without stopping, as it were, from mem 
ory. Some day, we hope, he will give us this, 
or something like it in unity and compact 
ness; but for the present we have a mass ot 
details, patched and pieced together from ya- 
rious diaries, with loose threads of statement. 
and weighted with facts of scientitie interest 
only, from which, however, the heroic experi 
ence of that three years’ service dist ntangles 
itself in the retrospect, and remains an im 
pression as clear as that given by Grant's un- 
broken memories of the war. We do not know 
why this should be unless it is from the same 
habit, inbred in both writers, of looking to 
one end oniy—the presentation of the facts 
without regard to the effvets. In this way 
their work has the advantage over literary 
writing that scientific writing must alw Lys 
have: they are both possessed of their subject 
rather than possessed of their manner. 

It is not strange that Lieutenant Greely’ 
narrative should have the fascination it has; 
a potent charm always invests the experience 
of a life or a group of lives isolated from all 
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It isin thi 


lappen, he 
met by the human 
mnfronted 
truction 
ward 


with 
It is 
with an exterior of im- 
d by 


ms ot pros rity : 


it is relieve 


and 


mains, and characte 


» cay young fellow who 
of his comrade, f: 
in the mi j 
Amel 


absent 
a starving thief who is 
ling the portious of his companions, 
not stop: he is sentenced, and two 
in a perfectly 


woes O1 rderly, 


im to death, 
y. All 
hastly conformity 


and The | 


y men put 
habi 


mn boiled lichens, and 
lost both his hands and 


lite cheerful when one of 


the spoon to the stump of his 
so that he ean help himself to the stew 

seal At last the seven 

men left out of twenty-five lie pinned to the 
in their slee ping-bags, under their fall 


skin. 


rescue Cc 


points of 


mes 


ith, when 


instead Te ot recite the 
the 
of what that 
experience was we must send t 
the book itself. 

What chiefly strikes one in it is that every- 
thing scems like everything else; that neither 


story so well known; and for ¢ ll sense 
tremendous passage of human 


reader to 


# 


amidst interes 


rity 


advant 


STUDY. 


Vi\ 
experience, 


ily suppose a ¢ 
| 


an | space between 


1 Miss 


nh, arte 


enant Gre 


excluded fi 


will be 
] + 


age OF the 
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“al are freshly and singu 


martyr-wile 

Tarold, i n 

of her , { | : t-] were 

and perf in fiction perhaps 

ever since Georg drew Romola 
not only dedica } ife to the inval 
age of the unloved | 1 who has insulted 
her by the prece 
indifferenc 
ly drives from her thie 
; e young 


| as the exampl ( 


gross she n only vel ! 


proposes to t 


that she shall trv to g 
him, and promises that 
a consolation to her 
for the worshippers of grand 
men, we C 
more, 

For ourselves we will confess tl 


wnot imagine What 


are bett t 


much, and t er satishi 
the man who guesses this plan for h 
lation, and finds it revolting, though he 
much in love with Margaret Har 
absurdity. It was perhaps the su; 

CC ssity of kee ping the chief person ¢ 
and sublime which caused the 
Margaret nor Winthrop her | 
our sympathy, perhaps bec eannot be 
lieve in them; they form for us the one false 
note of the book. The other people, men and 


women, are all better, and they are for the most 


with 
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Jinmood an | motive, like peopl one meets, 
least important figure among them is 
ied with a feeling for character which 

leaves it distinct and memorable. Many of the 
studies in this sort have an uncommon value, 
like Mrs. Thorne, the poor little lady who sup- 
yosecdl shu id lived English and Southern, but 


who perceives in dying that she has always 


been immutably New England and Northern, 
There is a delicate path $s in the treatment of 
her character which moves the heart, and is the 
right complement of the delicate humor which 
lifferentiates the comic points of the two young 
Spaniards, Ernesto de Torres and Manuel Ru 
iz, Without caricaturing either of them, and 


depicts the intellectual commonplace of the 
tev, Mr. Moore while divining his rare and 
exalted goodness, A purely artistic tempera- 
ment like Lucian Spenser is caught as unerr- 
ingly as if by some instantaneous process, and 
a bie, dull girl, like Rosalie Bogardus, even 
more difficult to catch, is given again to the 
reader with none of her compensating traits 
tten, We speak of these 
1 the book because it is in 
the excellence of all the minor persons that 
the charming mast ry « f the author is shown, 
She cannot do an injustice, snd this keeps her 
faithful and patient with Garda Thorne, and 
will not suffer her to make that light, chame- 
leon nature mere ly typical of a race or a lati 
tude, but exacts in it the re present ition of a 
distinc . individual life, which has nothing of 
flirtation’s badness, and, slight as it is, wishes 
to be generous, and is sincere, Garda is a 
masterpiece, and the triumph of the book. 
For our own selfish pleasure we prefer a novel 
where there is less going and coming, and there 
are fewer people, and the webs of so many 
different lives are not intertangled. Yet we 
are obliged to own that the small isolated 
group is less life-like, and that if Miss Wool- 
son can paint a multitude of figures so well, 
that is a sufficient reason for her introducing 
them. The story is full of delightful mo 
ments, of interesting moments, and there are 
great moments init. But, above all, there is 
exc’ pt in the he roine, the re spect for probabili 
ty, the fidelity to conditions, human and social, 
which can alone justify the reading or writing 
of novels; there is the artistic conscience, and 
the other conscience without which art is 
merely pernicious, 

Both kinds of conscience are felt also in 
Constance of Acadia,a romance which an un- 
known hand gives us. Whether it is an un- 
practised hand we are not so sure, nor wheth 
er it is the hand of a man or ofa woman; but 
this does not matter if it is apt and true. 
The story is that of Constance, the Hugue- 
not wife of Charles la Tour, Governor of 
Acadia under Louis XIII, He is Huguenot 
too, but primarily ambitious trader and wily 
politician; and by her help holds his own 
against his father, coming from the English 
to take his fort from him, and against Char- 
nacé, who comes from the Jesuits with de- 
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signs upon both his fort and his wife: for 
Charnacé, who has not completed his cecles 
astical vows, loved Constance in La Roche 
long before, and has not ceased to love he: 
Acadia, apparently, is not only inexhaustil 
in romance, but it has a history that blen: 
so happily with its romance that in this wi 
er’s hands it is all one web, and the less-lean 
ed reader will do well not to atte mpt to sa 
Which is which. What strikes one no les 
than the poetic beauty of the book is th 
mastery of the historical situation. The thor 
oughness with which the author has assimi 
lated the facts of that remote time and seen 
is of the same effect in his art as close obser\ 
tion of contemporary life would be, and ther 
is a comfortable reality in the people very w 
common in historical fiction. The La Tours, 
father and son, are admirably of their time, and 
Charnacé, wavering between passion and devo 
tion,and now man and now Jesuit, is a peculiar- 
ly seventeenth-century personage. Some pas 
sages, fundamentally historical, lift the curtain 
upon the Boston and the Boston traits of that 
day, and there is a very pleasant humor mixed 
with the more heroic strain of the book. This 
strain is single only in the character of Con- 
stance, which is yet so well managed that it 
does not lose in probability or lovableness, 
The figures are not always distinctly outlined ; 
and withdrawn so far into the past, the ae 
tion has 2 dimness except in certain details 
upon which the light is strongly thrown. Yet 
Within the vague you are somehow assured 
fa veritable human life,and we welcome in 
the book a fresh and brilliant achievement in 
a sort that has long seemed obsolescent, if not 
obsolete, It is a pleasure to come upon good 
work in any direction, and if the direction of 
the historical romance is one which fiction 
seems not likely to explore again very exten- 
sively, still we must admire the success of an 
occasional daring foray like this. We do not 
know that we should altogether regret it if 
this were the precursor of adventure by other 
and lesser talents. Perhaps the whole region 
of historical romance miglit be reopened with 
advantage to readers and writers who cannot 
bear to be brought face to face with human 
nature, but require a mist of distance or a far 
perspective, in which all the disagreeable de- 
tails shall be lost. There is no good reason 
why these harmless people should not be 
amused, or their little preferences indulged. 
In the mean time we can praise Constance of 
Acadia as a beautiful and touching story. 


IV. 

Mr. H. H. Boyesen’s Story of Norway reads 
like another historical romance, so picturesque 
and poetic is the wild past of the land of 
fiords and mountains. We do not know that 
it would have been possible to treat it in the 
modern spirit Which presents historical events 
as illustrations of conditions, and gives greater 
prominence to peoples than to heroes; but it 
is certain that the author has not chosen to 
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EDITOR’ 


this. He has, however, supplied such 
ndant material that the reader can philoso- 

the facts for himself, and arrive at the 
tion of all the problems involved. They 


very intricate, for the story is that of 
le race living in almost incomparable de 
an imagination stormily sublime and 
,and striving to realize their tre 
lous dreams in their deeds. They had 
leal of valor, of endurance, of power, whieh 
yesen lets declare itself in that texture 

d and legend forming his storv. This 

» poet’s way, and Mr. Boyesen is first of all 

poet, and delights in the feats he 

ft he had invented them. His book is the 

} se epic of his race—a race so pission itely 

red of individual liberty that it could 

in time to submit itself to law for the 


Scpue 


recounts 


f freedom to all, and in this way emerge 
f war and barbarism into peace and civili 
un as 


zation. Mr. Boyesen does not fail to « 
f inal ¢ x pression of this once turbulent and 
mighty passion of the Norsemen the 

of constitutional freedom in England 
America; and we do not know that the 


n can be altogether denied: our German 


kindred have never known freedom or unity 

ome, and, as he points out, they exist na- 

tionally now only as a great military des- 
tish 

\ very interesting inquiry into the opera 

tio f the political instinct in the Anelo- 

Saxon race, wherever that instinct comes from, 

found in Professor Josiah Royce’s His- 

f California, in Mr, Scudder’s * American 

( nmonwealth Series.” His method is so ex- 


opposite that of Mr. Boyesen that we 

( d almost wish it were less so. It seems to 
iat the early life of California could have 

en advantageously painted to the exclusion 
eat part of that painfully traced coil of 
rigue and violence by which, to be sure, 
Spanish California came to be American, but 
h the reader follows with difficulty and 
impatience, feeling that it could all be much 
re briefly and distinctly told. No doubt 
he] to give effect to the spectacle of the 
of a civilized state from conditions of as 
lly barbarism as an educated race could 

ll lapse into; but the absence of back- 
ound felt throughout till to 


of or 





' 
Ss 


ris¢ 

risen 
11 

18 


we come 


the story of the creat Vigilance Committee, 
hich marked a final phase in the evolution 
f order. Professor Royce frankly ealls his 


volume a study of American character, and 
loubtless did not feel at all bound to present 
dramatic synthesis. This final passage, how- 
ever, as compared with the rest of the book, 
illustrates the difference between history and 

historical study, and the vastly greater ad- 
vantage of the former to the reader. It is a 
beautifully compact, vigorous, and effective 
piece of writing, and embodies the action and 
its significance in thoroughly vivid form. 
There is, indeed, hardly a page of the book 
which is not illuminated by shrewd and just 
thinking; and there is always frank courage 


>) 


STUDY. 
1 chat 


of statement 


al 


} 
l 


acterization. 


story of a community clothing itself anew in 
Civilization and decency, atter a debauch of 
cisorde fhe reader never fails of the au 


hor’s intention, and if he feels that le is made 


too much a partner in the enterprise, as a 
French critic acutely said of the poetry of 
Mr. Walt Whitman, that is at least a tribute to 
his intelligence. In a fair half of the volum 

from where the study of * The Strugele tc. 
Order” begins, to the end, hi complicity is 
not invoked, and the volume closes with a 
passage or two whi are as characteristic of 


the author as they are tru 

The that ha yn up in Cali- 
fornia, as the outcome of these ea 
is characterized by very marked 
and ikness, some 
chance, even a native Californi 
thor, who neither ¢ 
traits, 
A 
, even to-day, thi i" 
fornian’s easiest failing 


race s since gro 


V strugyvies 


qualitics of 
wi wl 


streneth of which, pei 


like the au 
outgel 


may still be able t 


in 


an nor would w his 
healt \ local 
and conf 


sponsibility is 


» note 
ess. general sense of social irre- 
erage Cali 


Like his father, he is 
probably a born wanderer, who will feel as 
restless in his farm life, or in his own town, as 
his father felt in his. He will have little o1 
no sense of social or of material barriers, he 
will perchance hunt for himself a new hom 
somewhere else in the world, or in the old 
home will long for some speculative business 





that promis¢ s easy wealth, or again, on thi 
other hand, he will undertake some great ma 
terial labor that attracts lim by its imposing 
difficulty. His training at home gives him a 
curious union of provincial prejudice with a 
varied if not very exact knowledge of thi 


sorts of things that there are in the world 
For his surroundings from infancy have been 
in one sense of a cosmopolitan character, while 
much of his training has been rigidly or eve 
narrowly American. He is apt to lack a little 
moreover, comple te devotion to the life within 
the household, because, as peopl so often have 
pointed out, the fireside, an essential institu 
tion of our English race, is of such small sig- 


} 
it 


nificance in the climate of California. In 
short, the Californian has too often come to 
love mere fulness of life, and to lack reverence 


for the relations of life. 

* And yet, as we have seen, the whole lesson 
of his early history, rightly read, is a lesson in 
reverence for the relations of life. It was by 
despising, or at least by forgetting them, that 
the early community entered into the valley 
of the shadow of death; and there was salva 
tion for the community in those days only by 
virtue of its final and hard-learned submission 
to what it had despised and forgotten. This 
lesson, I confess, has come home to me pet 
s mally, as I have studied this early history, 
with a quite unexpected force. I had always 
thought of the old days as times of fine and 
rough labors, amusements, and crimes, but not 
as a very rational historical process. I have 
learned, as I have toiled for a while over the 
sources, to sce in these days a process of di 
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vinely mora nifies ‘alifor- if we turn again and serve the social ord: 
, I } ito b what I and not merely ourselves, we soon find th 
‘ \ f | iin and , to any what we are serving is simply our own hig 
fel ( ian) who may perchance note in est spiritual destiny in bodily form. It is ne 
i himself the taults of which [make confession. truly sordid or corrupt or unspiritual; it 
: Here in the early history are these faults, writ only we that are so when we neglect our duty 
} with their penalties, and the only pos- Here, it seems to us, are not only right feel 
le salvation from them ing and plain speaking, but thinking of a sort 
After all, however, our lesson is an old and which is likely to invite the reader to do som 
i simple one. It is the State, the Social Order, thinking of his own. There is a ring of ea 
that is diy . We are all but dust, save as nestness unatraid and unashamed in it 
{ this social order gives us life. When wethink which is the key-note of the best moder 
nent, our plaything, and make our writing in all kinds, and which, more than 
; | s the one object, then this so- anything else, characterizes the real litera 
| cial order rapidly becomes vile to us; we call endeavor of an epoch serious, sympathet 
5 it sordid, degraded, corrupt, unspiritual, and and conscientious beyond those that have 
3 ask how we may escape from it forever, But gone before it. 
ae! 
i 


Manthly Record of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. “Pray aceept my sincere congratulations on 
UR Record is closed on the 18th of June.— your marriage, and my best wishes for your M 
() The following are the most Important happiness.” 
matters of business transacted by Congress: The following nominations for Governors 
Both Houses passed the Shipping Bill, with have been made by State Conventions: New 





© Frye amendment empowering the Presi- Jersey Prohibition, May 28, General Clinton B. 
dent to deny to the vessels of other na- Fisk; Maine Democratie, June 2, Colonel C. 8, 
; tions such privileges as they deny to ours. Kdwards; Maine Republican, June 9, Hon. J. 
, The Senate, May 19, by a vote of 34 to 14, R. Bodwell; Alabama Democratic, June 11, 
passed the Pension Bill, so amended as to pro- Thomas Seay; Vermont Republican, June 16, 
vide that “no pension paid under any law to E. J. Ormsbee. 
any soldier, sailor, or marine hereafter shall The Oregon State election, June 7, resulted 
be rated at less than $fa month,” andtocover in a Democratic vietory, with a majority for 
men who served only three months.—The Sen- Governor of about 1800. 
ate, May 20, and the House, June 7, passed the The New York State Legislature adjourned 
Arthur Kill Bridge Bill. The House, the same — sine die May 20. | 
day, by a vote of 178 nays to 80 yeas, defeated The official report of the Minister of Militia, 


the $800,000 mail subsidy.—The Senate, June presented to the Canadian Parliament May 21, 
e Indemnity Billby a vote shows that the total cost of the half-breed re- 


‘. passed the Chines 
l taxing oleomargarine five bellion was $4,700,000, and the casualties 25 


of 31 to 9.—The bil 
ts per pound passed the House June 3, by men killed and 206 wounded. 





( 

77 to 101 The House, June 7, by a vote of In the British House of Commons, May 19, t 
133 to 40, passed a bill repealing the preémp- the bill providing for the election by ballot of ( 
tion, timber culture, and desert land laws, and the Poor-law Guardians in Ireland passed its 
so modifying the homestead law that the set- second reading by a vote of 207 to 105.—In the 


tler is not entitled to a patent until thirty House of Commons, May 28, the Arms Bill 
mouths after the filing of his claim, and six passed its third reading by a vote of 156 to 65. 





months after the presentation of proof of set- The House of Lords, May 24, by a vote of 
ud cultivation. Phe Tariff Bill was 149 to 127, rejected the secoud reading of the 
the House June 17, 0n a eall for bill legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 

nd nays on a motion to consider. sister. The Prince of Wales supported thi 

. Nelson Aldrich was re@lected Unit- bill. The Duke of Connaught, who was in 

eal States Senator from Rhode Island June 9. favor of the bill, paired. Nineteen bishops 

President Grover Cleveland was married at voted with the majority. 

the White House June 2, to Miss Frances Mr. Gladstone’s Home’Rule Bill was defeat- 


Folsom. Owing to the recent death of the edin the House of Commons June 8, by a ma 
grandfather of the bride the wedding was a jority of 30. The vote was 311 to 341. OF 


quiet one, only near relatives and the members those voting against the bill 94 were Liberals. 


of the cabinet and their wives being invited. General Caceres took his seat as President 
Phe ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. of Peru June 3. 
Sunderland, of the First Presbyterian Chureh M. Tricoupis, May 21, formed a new Greek 


of Washington, D.C. Queen Victoria sent the ministry. He assumed provisionally the offi- 
following cable message to the President: ces of Minister of War and Minister of Finaiice. 
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the government’s bill prohibiting the 
rretender of the families wl hh former 


rancoe from remasning 


OL hve 


taken. 
lost his li 
trving to prevent his patient 


ne the rash act. Both bodies were 


DISASTERS 


istrian sh 


127.—Ar ip Miroslav, fr 


mm Phila 
1 February 17, with twenty 1 i 


neh, Vell 





r lost 
Vay 3l News of the loss of the steamer 
m, from Melbourne for Sydney hi 

ty persons on board, 

June 2.—News of almost complete destrue- 
ry fire of town of Akita, Japan, early in 

M Over three thousand houses burned. 
OBITUARY 
Vay 17 In London, England, Lord I 
rough, Sir Thomas Erskine May, Clerk of the 


C dttor’s 


iat 1s, 


I 


better 


| ruth better than fiction; t] 
for 


ordinary purposes? Is Julius Cresat 


sleep wit 


more real to us than Ulysses, er would he 
| uly less to us if he and his deeds were sim- 
creations like Ulysses and Hamlet ? Mr 
oude says he has many times puzzled him 

I I 


1 Kant’s question whether to 
ive had a being subject to space and time is 
iL necessary condition of existence. To pursue 


this suggestion, we may say that we are sure 
f the characters of Hamlet and Ulysses, but 
how do we know that the real Julius Cawsar 

is like the conception of him that remains 





he world through the medium of human 


testimony and tradition? Was Zachary Tay- 

r the rough-and-ready, plantation-mannered, 
ither illiterate person who went through the 
ipaign of 1848 so triumphantly in a popular 


r 
elief 


in his uneultivated, homespun qualities? 
o created 


Tiel ” 
PLICcKOry, 


VW 
\\ 


the General Jackson, the “ Old 
of the popular imagination—the 
Was it 
of 
e pub- 
The real Gen- 


t 


int, unecivil, sw 


Major 


vearing Executive ? 
Downing and the gentlemen 
press of the period who supplied tl 


Jack 





vith a hero to their liking ? 
ral Ja f tl 


kson was one of the most courtly men 
of his time, and a devout besides: 


mah 
f Mr. Baneroft 


is 


l 
1 


Testimony ¢ 


, Whose recollee- 
goes back to President Jackson and his 
inet, that he —that he never 


used that expletive, so dear to his worship- 


hever swore 


years’ iin- 


House of Commons since 1871 ved se venty 
May 19 In New Yor! Arthur Qu rte i 
rine painter, aged forty-sev ears 
Vay 21 In Yonkers, New York, Dr. Dio 


hittyv-two 
Vay wee 


years. 
In Lebanon, 


ara, awed SIXTY-se\ 


W 


oe ixt en years 

Vay 23 In Bet 1», Germany, Le ypold vou 
Ranke, historian, aged ninety-one years. 

Vay 23. In 1 PV adit nee, Rho Is ‘ Jol i 


Russell B 


irtiett, ex - Secret 


iry of State for 
Rhode Island, aged eighty-one years 

June l In New York city, Hon. Joh Ke V, 
aged sixty-four years 

June 6.—In Laneaster, Pe sylvania, Re 


John W. Nevin, D.D., LL.D., 1 


» LOP bhaby years 
President of Franklin and Marshall College, 
aged cighty-three vears. 

June 7.—In Florence, Italy, Richard M. Hoe, 
aged seventy-four years 


In Fordham, 


June 10 


New You Robert 
Barry Coffin (* Barry Gray”), author, aged 
ty years, 

June 16 In Bosto Massachusetts, Edwin 
Percy Whipple, author, ag iSixty-sevebl years 
Drawer. 
pers, “ By the Eternal!” How near tothe rea 
persons is the p ypular conception of most of 


our public men? 





Hewspapr r ¢ 
the 


xistence 
public just 


is Well 


and personalities of its mem! 


ers, 


This question of Kant 


is revived in th il 
cumstances attending the marriage of the Pre 
sident. It seems to have been the theory of 


the President that, while he 


he has a private life and feelings 


is a public man, 


senti 


nents 


and experiences, ther men, which he is 


ce oth 1 

not bound to make publie as he does exeeutive 
acts and his political views in messages and 
vetoes; that his priva ought to re respec | 
This weak theory, of course, could not stand 
against the well-defined modern idea that no 
man has any private affairs that onght to be 
respected, and that he justly falls under suspi- 
cion if he shuts his mouth or his bedroom door 





against any inquisition. When, therefore, t 


President refused to take the publie int 


about his intende 


conhadence 


marriage, al 


was suspected th if he had bee for mo ths 
living a life of duplicity toward the reporters 
of personalities, the me wspapers were oblige il 


to take steps commensurate to the emergency. 


It is not to be SUpPpPoOse d that 
that 


there is anything 
the newspapers do not know or cannot 
find out, and it will not do for them to disap- 


point the public of full details of all matters 
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I 
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in which it has any curiosity. And it ean be 


boasted that the newspapers were equal to the 


occasiol Probably there never was a mar- 
rinve whose antecedent circumstances and col- 
lateral relations were so freely and graphically 
reported No ingenuity has been spared to fill 
t publie ear with the minutest and most 
trivial details coneerning it and every body 


ho had the remotest connection with the 


parties to it That the facts in the case were 
not forth-coming was not the fault of the news- 
papers, and that the public have been served 
tro ada to dav with details of the progress 
of the affair is one of the most marvellous 
achievements of modern journalism. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to 
reproach the hewspapers for the course they 
have taken. This arises from a misapprehen- 
sion of the philosophic system of the reporters, 


They are humble disciples of the idea of Kant, 
and they act upon their belief that time and 
space are subjective, forms imposed upon exist- 


ence by the human understanding. They have 


bes true to this large-minded cosmic notion, 
The fault has been in the application of their 
theory, in the want of unity and agreement 
among themselves, and this has resulted in a 


rt of confusion, so that the future historian 


may aceuse them of the error of * obscurant- 


) 
isn ind they will not know how to defend 
themselves. Any one must acknowledge that, 
fin y tie re il person, there should have been 
oOnlyo created image of Miss Folsom presented 


to the publie mind, whereas there were a dozen. 
the publie right to be told what 
constituted the breakfast of the bride-elect the 


morning after her landing, it is perplexing to 





ne account of that meal that she took 


coffee, in another that she took tea, in another 


that she took chocolate, and in another that 
she avoided all those exciting things, and sim- 
ply sipped a glass of milk while opening half 
a bushel of letters and telegrams. Brethren 
and sisters! this is bungling work. It might 
have been mended by a little consultation in 
the lobby. Again, did the President on that 
fateful morning eat his breakfast on the rail- 
way car, and put red pepper on his eyvgs, as 
one of the Kant men said, or did he breakfast 
at the White House, as another, just as well 
informed, asserts, or did he eat two breakfasts 
that day? These varying statements do not 
at all atfeet this system of making history, but 
they show that its practice is very imperfect. 
Our public is not a difficult one. Demanding 
news, it is satisfied with almost anything, but 
its capacity and credulity ought not to be 
overstrained, 

GREENMOUNT CreMETERY, Baltimore, has an 
oddity in the tombstone line which would be 
hard to equal on the score of evidently uncon- 
scious grotesqueness. In a centrally located 
lot are to be found three simple stones. On 
the first of these, in addition to the usual in- 
scription for a deceased wife, has been chiselled 





an index hand. It points diagonally dow: 
ward toward the base of the central stone, a 
surmounts the information 

* Hier ruht mein Mann” (Here rests my h 
band), ; 

The third stone, to the memory of a se 
wife, differs from the first in the mere matt 
of detail; a similar hand points downward t 
the same interior spot, and beneath it runs 
inscription equally laconie: 

* Mein ist er auch” (He is mine too). 

The climax of absurdity, however, is r 
served for the middle stone, where cross 
hands point serenely to the two outlyi 
mounds, and beneath the husband informs t] 
curious: 

* Diese beiden sind mein” (These two are mine 

The facet that said husband is still a reside 
of Baltimore, with many years, in all probab 
ity, between himself and this final resting 
place, does not detract appreciably from the 
humor which invests the whole arrangement 

THESE lines, written upon the tombstone of 
Margaret Seott, who died at Dalkeith, Scot 
land, April 9, 1738, will be new to many readers 

Stop, courteous passenger, till thou hast read: 

The living may gain knowledge by the 


1a 








Five times five years I lived a virgin’s 
Ten times five years I lived a virtuous wife 
Ten times five years I wept a widow's woes 








Rigut mighty kings of Scotland and one queen 


| 

Now, tired of mortal life, I here repose 

I t 

I ‘twixt my cradle and my grave have seer 

Four times five years the Commonwealth I saw; 
Ten times the subjects rise against the law; 
Twice have I seen old Prelacy pulled down, 
And twice the cloak was humbled by the 
I saw my country sold for English ore; 
And Stuart race destroyed to rise no more 


gown; 


Such desolations in my time have been, 
I have an end of all perfection seen 

Ir was a banker in Pennsylvania, who never 
made or saw a joke, aged seventy (no doubt he 
was as bright as the other “four-year-olds” who 
write to the Drawer), that came in one day 
from dinner and began to tell the cashier about 
seeing a man arrested in front of a store for 
stealing a pair of pantaloons, He drawled the 
narrative along in his hesitating way for an 
hour, till the cashier was exhausted, when the 
book-keeper, having overheard the thrilling 
tale, poked his head in at the door and asked: 

“What did they do with him?” 

“They arrested him, of course.” 

“But can they do anything to him?” 

“Certainly; bring suit against him.” 

“Oh,they can? I didn’t know they could 
make a suit out of a pair of pants.” 

And the good old banker never knew that 
anything had happened. 

A propos de bottes,and of some recent discus- 
sion of the nude in art, is a remark heard in 
North Carolina last Christmas. <A ecard of the 
Venus de Milo having been brought for a 
Christmas gift, aud having, after much dis- 
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n, been appropriately placed, the family tor was a-sinkin’ under so fas’ dat Mr. Rabbit 





Jed to admire. Among them was the he got more skeert: so he sez, “* Brndder A 
servant, who, after testifving her ap- gator, ef you jes carry me ober safe, Vil let yer 
tion, turned suddenly to her mistress to eab my great-grandiace y.” , 
th an expression of earnest curiosity, But Mr. Alligator say, “Dat ain’t e1 
that the fashion now no arms and no an’ he ke p a-sinkin’. An’ Mr. Rabbit say 
Den Vl let ver eat up my wite’s muddei 
But as Mr. Alligator didn’t stop a-gwine under, 
EPITAPH he hollered out, * Wait a minit, Brudder A 
Here does the body Mary Anne rest, gator, aw’ I promise you ‘fore goodness V1l git 
\ ek n Abraham's 3 you all my ‘lations fur breaktuss 
I i good t > M \ ’ 
B 8 very hard lit nA ul Wi ait is jes too much fur Brudder Alli 
rator, a ‘ ik Mr. Rabbit ober ter de udder 
side ail Tight but s Ol is he Loon al 


Pur following bayou version of one of the |, ty 

folk-lot i P , ° lan’ Mr. Rabbit say 

folk-lore Stories Is Tralslaced vWaiiiady ‘ ; ; 
J ‘I's much obleegt ter yer, Mr. Alligator; 


Petite Anse Island, Louisiana: : 
but ef yer finks yer a-gwine ter eat up any a 


IUBLE, BRUDDER ALLIGATOR, TROUBLI my kinfolks, you’s mighty mistaken ;” an he 
Laws-a massy! honey, mammy beleebs she jes lay back his vurs uv’ jes the wed home. 
‘dun forgit dat story hersef. Lemme see. An’ Mr. Alligator he say to hissef: ‘ We 
Yer know de rabbit is jes de mischeevusest dat’s je s de meanest trick dat leetle creetur 
ter in de woods, aw’ is a-fureber gittin eber did play me! I alwus knowed he was 
{ nter trouble Wi , he used tel be tricky, but when he promised me ail lis *la- 
vhty fond of playin’ Mr. Alligator; so one — tions, bless yer heart! I b’leebed him 


e went down ter de bayou ter hab some 


{ vid dat ’spectable ole gemman; but he was 
anap in his hole: so Mr. Rabbit he sot ANY IING FOR QUIET 
vork foolin’ de erabs by stickin’ his yurs J : ' : 
de water aw makin’ de crabs b’leeb dey was iamine's ate Avni 
meat. Well, terrectly he got tired o} dat While his mother in the room 
rter play, au’ turned roun’ fer ter go home, Sat s t inmoved t 
|de marsh was on fire! Some folks had “Madam.” s the irate s 
ed out ter hunt Mr, Deer, an’ sot de marsh I would st this st I ’ 
fire to run him out. Well, sir, Mr. Rabbit “No, you wouldn't,” answered she 
W e you vex \ en 


s’mos’ skeert out ob his wits, an’ he jes ho 

d. “Trouble, Brudder Alligator, trouble 
kep’ a-hollerin’ it till Mr. Alligator comed 
ob his hole ter see what was de matter. 

Den Mr. Rabbit he say, “ Brudder Alligator, ef A DINNER WITH A CHORUS 


- You \ do thing } yi 
Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 





ill jes take me on yer back an’ cross me THE many instances and anecdotes of the 
r de bayou so de fire won't keteh me, VIL late war with which the papers teem remind 
ik ver as long as I lib, an’ all my family ‘ll the writer of the following, heard during a re- 


ik ver too, an’ I'll neber scratch no mo’ ob cent visit to Virginia: 


eggs out ob yer nes’.” Very soon atter peace had been declared, 
Oh no.” sez Mr. Alligator; “1 don’t do nuf. two gentlemen high in authority in the North 
ke dat widout pay.” had occasion to go to Richmond They 


Mr. Rabbit he say,“ All right, den; you tote brought with them letters of introduction 


ober, aw [ll send you my great-grandmud- from Jefferson Davis to General A one of 
r fur yer breakfuss to-morrow mornin’.” the most prominent citizens of the place, 
Mr. Alligator he fought dat was mighty slim asking that particular attention and courtesy 


ons. but he knowed he could make Mr. Rab- be shown the Northern visitors, as they had 
promise more as SOO as he rot him in de been very kind to him ata time when | 

so he tole Mr. Rabbit ter git on his back; ness was specially appreciated; in other words 
vhen he got in de middle ob de bayou he during his imprisonment. General A im- 

mence a-gwine under, aw Mr. Rabbit he mediately made preparations for a large d 
hollered: ner party the following evening, to show all 
Oh, trouble, Brndder Alligator, trouble! possible respect to the request of the late 
My foots is gittin wet.” Confederate President, and every attention to 
“Climb up on my neck, den,” sez Mr. Alliga- those who had treated him with s Inpathy 
but he kep’ a-gwine under. So Mr. Rab- and consideration, and also to maintain Vir- 
hollered out agin: ginia’s reputation for hospitality, of which 
“Oh, trouble, Brudder Alligator, trouble! General A - was very proud. His invita 
My foots is gittin wet.” tion was accepted, and in due time the guests 
“Well,” says Mr. Alligator, “climb up on my arrived. Dinner was soon announced, and 
head.” proceeded with all form and ceremony, while 


So he clum up on his head; but Mr. Alliga- many reminiscences of the war were indulged 
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in, and gnests and host vied with each other 
telling stories illustrating the bravery and 
Tag i ! ty of their late Opponents lideed, 
‘ i. veritable love-feast. Finally, as 

thie ent rot ( ind good Tee ne tlowed 


his vlass of old 


General A iting 


M i, a remnant of former prosperity, pro- 
posed a toast 

A speedy cessation to all ill feeling—a 
union of hearts as well as of States.” 

At the supreme moment, and mingling with 
the ¢ k of the glasses, a childish treble 
came from an adjoining pantry: 

Tama gv ly ind that is what I am 
Yankee nation I do not care a dam.” 


H father, being very deaf, did not hear 





4 Loft it, bowed low, and drank the toast, 
while wondering in what he could have of- 
fended that the cordial manner of his guests 
so suddenly changed. However, he but re- 
doubled his courteous attentions, not know- 
ig ft t every few moments the above re- 
{1 » floated into the room in decided con- 
trast to his expressions of kindly fee v, 
Phe hostess cast despairing glances at the 
nts, Who in expressive pantomime de- 
elared they could do nothing, though doubt- 
less, in pout of fact, they were encouraging 
the young raseal, and greatly enjoying the 
consternation in the dining-room, 
Mat ears passed before it was thought 
t to explain the sudden. stiffening of 
t company on that memorable oceasion, for 
General A held discourtesy to a guest as 
t blackest of social sins, and would have 


deemed no punishment too severe for the 
young seapegrace. The lady of the house 
has Loe frequently heard to declare that the 
most violent Northern patriots would have 
surely dmitted she had more than atoned for 
her disloyalty to the Union by her sufferings 
during the coneluding courses of that dinner 
of good-will. M. 


A COUNTRY boy was given asentence to trans- 
late into French and write upon the blackboard 
in one of our co-edueational colleges. When he 
made amistake the professor requested another 
pupil to write it as he thought right. After he 
had done so, the teacher turned to one of the 
young ladies, and asked, innocently, “ Which 
will you aceept ?” When she blushed and an- 
swered, * The latter,’ a voice called from the 
back of the room, “* He is already taken.” 


riE TRANSLATING MACHINE 
Ir was some years ago, when type-writers 
vere just being introduced, and one of them 
had been placed on trial in the office of a lead- 
¢ life-insurance company of which I was an 
employé. Having reached the office at an 
early hour, anxious to finish some work which 
had annoyed me for some time, fairly seated 
at my desk, I was suddenly interrupted by the 


janitor, who informed me that there were par- 
ties desirous of taking a look at the oftice 
Sure enough, and there they came, four 
number—two ladies and two gentlemen—sa 
ing down the oftice toward my desk 
Who were they? Well, the names o 
rht readily have been Moses, Le 


+] 


men m 
Abraham, or Isaac. They must have bee 
the clothing business, and their appeara 
reminded one foreibly that it must have be 


a second-hand clothing business at that. | 


ladies—ah, the ladies! they were adorn 
with diamonds, rings, and gold chains: wor 
dresses of expensive material, poorly mad 
and ill fitting. 

The spokesinan—a little bit of a ian, a 
nose—in a voice which was as shrill as 
was thin, addressed me: “I am = intselut 
here, and dees is my brodher-in-law from Ne 
York und his wife und dander. I dell dem 
dees building is schost so goot as dose wat is 
New York, upd [I vant you to have de kind 
ness to show dem abound.” 

There was nothing to be done but to show 
them about. At first, rather annoyed, I ma 
have betrayed my displeasure, but soom warm 
ed to WN task, followed from desk to desk a1 
room to room by the quartette, answering, : 
cheerfully as the circumstances would permit 
the varions conundrums they propounded 
Very soon my visitors begwan chatting among 
themselves (they probably had run dry their 
stock of Inquiries), and now, to my vreat 
amusement, conversed in German—a German 
tinged by an aecent which had its origin in 
Palestine. 

Finally we reached the room in which was 
placed the type-writer, and then it was that I 
casually observed, “Tlave you ever seen a 
translating machine?” 
unanimous in the negative, I explained that 
if only some one present were conversant w ith 


The answer being quite 


a foreign tongue, a sentence might be dictated 
in English, and translated by the machine into 
any desired language. Encouraged by a firm 
avowal that there was nothing in the way of 
testing the instrument,inasmuch as all of them 
understood German, matters began to shape 
themselves as I had foreseen. Having spent 
half of my life in Germany, fully conversant 
with the language, I had no odds to ask. 
Each visitor then began in the most polite 
manner and deferential way to urge upon the 
other the naming of the sentence to be trans- 
lated. After a lively debate it was decided 
that the spokesman—my little friend with the 
preponderance of nose—should propound some- 
thing nice. He cleared his throat, placed the 
back of the right-hand index finger on such a 
portion of the left side of his nose as it was 


able to cover, W rinkled his noble brow, looked 
wise, and said, “Make him say dees in Tscher- 
man: Dees is my brodher-in-law von New 
York; he like dees office very much, und his 
wife und dauder also find it fine.” 

The translating of this sentence into Ger- 
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vhile the group of strangers, following 


every movement in breathiess 


suspense, 


it every ring of the bell, was accom 


in less time than it takes to tell 

e submitting the document IT explain- 
I was not in the habit of running the 
tor, and probably the blame for ai 
es, if there were such, would attach to 
er than to the instrument: that my 


able to tell Ine whether o1 


machine Was capable of pertorn 


is claimed tor if. A chorus of voices 
ed. Let us see: ve villdell you.”  Fear- 
ut im fac rainy guests I might be un- 


to control my features, and so betray the 


I han 
mut turn 
IT could t 


ed the sheet over my 


SUOULGEeT 


iirly feel the quiver of quickening 


New York friend in alow, 


voice read what to all ap 


sole hth, 


e-stricken 


red a most wonderful transforimation of 

mug sh sentence, 

Dies ist mein Schwager aus New York, 

vefaellt dies ¢ OlMptou sehr gut, und seine 
Frau und Tochter finden es auch schoen.” 


For a few seconds you might have heard a 


ut shortly a reaction set in, and ex- 


te they 


ions were at a discoun bubbled 


Himmel, 


rth in two languages: grashus, 
rament, oh my, na nu, grand, Donnerwet- 
endid, wunderbar, ete. The yn eo 

( ind readil granted to take away tlhe 

st brizeless broduetion,” with many a bow, 
rom gain and again, my friends 

ad for their departure Arrived at 

fice door, my New York friend turned 

e more and said,“ Abrobo, wat does this 
schdrument cost ?” I auswered, “It costs 


ut $125." He declared he would have one 


right off, at“ any brize”; then, upon retlection, 
idded, “ May be vet some gommischuns off.” 
fond 
le friend, pressing my 
that 
soon as he could afford it, but that “ piscliness 
With another 
ike of the hand he said, “ Goot-by ; I aly 
remember you mit great pleascherable- 


The ladies bade farewell, and my 


me a 
hand, w hispere a 


he would buy a translator as 


arsely 
s bretty vuiet schoost now.” 
avs 
ness,’ and coming close to my ear, with a tre- 
1 his voice he expressed the opinion, ‘ey 
, if dees ding hafe its exisdence in 
s of Moses, by Himmel dey schwear it 
Vas one mirragle!” A.C. L. 


ae ou vat 


A PAIR OF TILEM. 

I must tell you of something I heard about 
from the South (I can’t 
, Who, the other day, was chaperoning 

female friend from her section in 
In the Corcoran Gallery the 
after other sights, led her é/ére to the 
tatues of Apollo and Diana. 

“Now here, my dear 


as nuch spirit as was possible to 


believe from 


uly 


a] 





rtol 
ton. 


she said, with 
a rather lan- 
gnid person who had so mueh of that sort of 
work on hand—* here is one of the very splen- 


Jessie, 





{85 
didest things in this whole town. That is the 
celebrated Apollo. and ¢ t.’ she said. po ‘ 
to iis no less famous sister, ‘is Ap] iris,’ 

Phis re ded me of a scene I thessed 
the Centennial I was stand ne before the 
Statue of The Yo r Achilles” e A eX 
Viel L Ortiy lad , accon 
ol ye up giris IL li I 
mo rs), came up After reading the eat 
rit ‘ \ ! Ye I i) lll ph 
Al us! No mt he look swe 

Tue following is sent as an indication of the 
cheerful resignation of some ‘of the itinerants, 

the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in an inland town, who says: 

Not long since one of the preacher n this 
district of the Illinois Conference sent the fo 
lowing quaint epistle to his Presiding Elder. 
The writer of the poem is a genius in his way. 
He himself built the wagon in which he trav- 
els his cireuit, and has invented a fly brush 
which works with a treadle for the table, and 
the table itself is made with two circular 
Lops, the lower one stationat uid the sper 
one revolving, Whenever one of his children de- 
sires anything opposite him, by simply giving 
itawhirl I think this oneht to Ine terest- 
ing, as I have tound nothing so q t for a 
long tiie 

B I s 
] 
Dean B HE I ha received 
f m Ba Society, $ f [ ns es 
y effort in tha rect lea 1 iit 
Ihavea i th ving t y prayers 
Ss ¢ 1 money Vv is g 
And I have naug t upor 
Grant me, O Lord, the special grace 
For meat and bread to run my fa 
As I have f ed, at TI eal 
To preach the Gospel unto all, 

2 Give me, O Lord, for every day 
My bread, for which I can not pay 


IT must depend, 
The st 
For pec > have to pay thelr 


No matter what Thy kingdom 


O Lord, on Thee; 


\ collect f 





rds can't 














. . , . . ol , : 
Tam trying to raise the deficit on your claim, but don’t 
have much encouragement. Will do my best 


Your brother in Christ, 


AN Irish aborigine not only serves in Mrs. 
A——’s kitchen, but diverts the whole family 
with her perfectly original remarks. When 
Mrs. A- had 
gone to assist in the last sad offices, a lady 


—'s grandmother died, and she 


friend called during herabsenece. E 
“Ts Mrs. A _ 


en open- 
ed the door, and the lady said, 
at home ?” 


“Oh no, mum,” replied Ellen; “ler grand- 


mudther’s dead, and she’s to the corpse's house.” 
She confidentially remarked on another oc- 
easion: “* Well, mum, Bridget’s got a new set 


of teeth, and I tould her if ever she was going 
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to get married, now’s the time. Whi, mum, 


she’s wot a set overhead and a set undther foot! 


Mrs. A went into the kitehen one morn- 
ing and informed Ellen that Mr. Thompson, a 
neighbor, and a prominent resident, had com- 
mitted suicide. Ellen looked at her with an 


expression of mingled astonishment and dis 


gust, and said: *Oh—-h—-h, mum, has he? = JWid 
Vv o? 

Pur following poem appears in the obituary 
columns of a Baltimore newspaper under the 


death notice of a husband and father, born in 
Ireland, aged fifty-four : 
He heard the angels calling hin 


From that celestial shore 


IN 1881, in the Sagadahoe County court, held 
in the city of Bath, Maine, a case for assault 
and battery came up tor trial; Mrs. O. «. Mr. 
O.; Judge G. for plaintiff and Lawyer L. for 
defendant. Mr. 0O., by-the-way, kept a grocery 
store in a small country town, also the post-ol- 
fice in his dining and sitting room. 

Mrs. O. had testified that Mr. O. had pushed 
her with such violence that she fel) from a 
platform to the ground, and injured her side in 
consequence of the fall, ete. 


When Mr. O. came upon the stand, he swor 
that Mrs. O. first pushed him. 

As Judge G. arose to begin the cross-exar 
ination of the defendant, Mr. O. braced up w 
an evident determination that the lay 
should not “ browbeat” him. 

JupGE G. “ Mr.O., what is your business o1 
profession ‘i 

Mr. QO. * lama merchant, sir, and a gover 
ment officer, sir.” 

JupGE G. ** What office do you hold under 
the government ?” 

Mr. O. “I am the postmaster in my ow: 
town, sir. 

JubDGE G. “ Did Lunderstand you to say that 
you pushed Mrs. O. down ?” 

Mr. O. “No, sir, I said that I pushed her 
and she fell down. But she first pushed me.’ 

JUDGE G. “* How hard did she push you?” 

Mr. O. “She pushed me as hard as I pushed 
her, sir.” 

JupdGe G. “Did yon lose your equilibrium 
when she pushed you ?” 

Mr. O. * No, sir, Ldid not lose my equilibrium ; 
I had no equilibrium to lose, for 1 never had 
any, sir [very emphatic], and I don’t think that 
you as a lawyer have any right to ask me any such 
question, sir.” 

Judge G. simply replied: “Oh, I beg pardon! 
I was not aware that you ! adn’t any equilib- 
rium,” 





Tommy (who has just received a severe scolding). ‘* Am I really so bad, mamma?” 


Mamma. * Yes, Tommy, you are a very bad boy.’ 


Tommy (reflectively). ** Well, anyway, mamma, I think you ought to be real darn glad I ain’t twins!” 
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SAINTS 


IN 


THE 


SURF, OCEAN 


rom a painting 


GROVE. 


by C.S 








[See “ Their Pilgrimage 


Reinhart 








